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tached to Army Headquarters, a photo section, app ndixes listing the administrative and supply requirements of the Army 
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FOR THE COMMON DEFENSE 


Secretary of Defense outlining 


ina \iy | OTCEe is adocument Of 


ma historic significance 


FUNCTIONS OF THE ARMED FORCES AND THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


INTRODUCTION 


Congress, in the National Security Act of 1947, has 
described the basic policy embodied in the Act in the fol 
lowing term 

In enacting this legislation, it is the intent of Con 
gress to provide a comprehensive program for the future 
security of the United States; to provide for the 
establishment of integrated policies and procedures for 
the ck partments, agencies and functions ot the Govern- 
ment relating to the national security; to provide three 
military departments for the operation and administration 
# the Army, the Navy (including naval aviation and 
the United States Marine Corps) and the Air Force, with 
their assigned combat and service components, to prov ide 
for their authoritative coordination and unified direction 
under civilian control but not to merge them; to provide 
for the effective strategic direction of the armed forces and 
for their operation under unified control and for their 
integration into an ethcient team of land, naval and air 
forces 

In accordance with the policy declared by Congress 
and in accordance with the provisions of the National 
Security Act of 1947, and to provide guidance for the 
departments and the joint agencies of the National Mili 
tary Establishment, the Secretary of Defense hereby 
promulgates the following statement of the functions of 


the Armed Forces and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


PRINCIPLES 


|) There shall be the maximum practicable integra 
tion of the policies and procedures of the departments 
and agencies of the National Military Establishment. 
his does not imply a merging of Armed Forces, but does 
demand a consonance and correlation of policies and pro 
cedures throughout the National Military Establishment, 
in order to produce an effective, economical, harmonious 
and businesslike organization which will insure the 
military security of the United States. 

2) The functions stated herein shall be carried out 
in such a manner as to achieve the following: 


COMMON FUNCTIONS 


\) General 


As prescribed by higher authority and under the gen- 
eral direction of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Armed 
Forces shall conduct operations wherever and whenever 
necessary for the following purposes: 

|) ‘To support and defend the Constitution of the 
United States against all enemies, foreign or domestic. 


2) To maintain, by timely and effective military ac- 


a) Effective strategic direction of the Armed 
| orces. 

b) Operation of Armed Forces under unified com 
mand, wherever such unified command is in the b 
interest of National security. 

c) Integration of the Armed Forces into an efficien: 
team of land, naval, and air forces. 

d) Prevention of unnecessary duplication or ove: 
lapping among the Services, by utilization of the per 
sonnel, intelligence, facilities, equipment, supplies and 
services of any or all Services in all cases where mili 
tary effectiveness and economy of resources will there 
by be increased. 

Ce) Coordination of Armed Forces operations to 
promote efhiciency and economy and to prevent gaps in 
responsibility. 

3) It is essential that there be full utilization and 
exploitation of the weapons, techniques and _ intrinsic 
capabilities of each of the Services in any military situ 
ation where this will contribute effectively to the attain 
ment of over-all military objectives. In effecting this, 
collateral as well as primary functions will be assigned. 
It is recognized that assignment of collateral functions 
may establish further justification for stated force re 
quirements, but such assignment shall not be used as the 
hasis for establishing additional force requirements. 

4) Doctrines, procedures and plans covering joint 
operations and joint exercises shall be jointly prepared. 
Primary responsibility for development of certain doc 
trines and procedures is hereinafter assigned. 

(5) Technological developments, variations in the 
availability of manpower and natural resources, changing 
economic conditions and changes in the world politico 
militar, situation may dictate the desirability of changes 
in the present assignment of specific functions and re 
sponsibilities to the individual Services. This determina 
tion and the initiation of implementing action are the 
responsibility of the Secretary of Defense. 


THE ARMED FORCES 


tion, the security of the United States, its possessions and 
areas vital to its interests. 

(3) To uphold and advance the national policies and 
interests of the United States. 

(4) To safeguard the internal security of the United 
States. 
CB) Spectric 

(1) In accordance with guidance from the Joint Chie! 
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The Men Who Hammered Out the Common Policy 


At Key West, Florida, March 11-14, 1948, Secretary of 
Defense James Forrestal, chiefs of the Army, Navy and 
Air Force, and their principal assistants, worked out the 
details of the staff paper that outlines the functions of each 
of the armed forces. Then, as though realizing that the con- 
ference may become historic in the institutional history of 
American armed forces, they posed for official Naval pho- 
tographers. In this somewhat formal photograph they are, 
from left to right, front row: Admiral Louis E. Denfield, 
Chief of Naval Operations; Fleet Admiral William D. 





t Staff, to prepare forces and to establish reserves of 
quipment and supplies for the effective prosecution of 
var and to plan for the expansion of peacetime com 
ponents to meet the needs of war. 

2) To maintain in readiness mobile reserve forces, 
properly organized, trained and equipped for employ 
ment in emergency. 

3) To provide adequate, timely and reliable intelli 
gence for use within the National Military Establish 
nent. 

4) To organize, train and equip forces for joint op 
rations. 

5) To conduct research, to develop tactics, technique 
nd organization and to develop and procure weapons, 
quipment and supplies essential to the fulfillment of the 
functions hereinafter assigned, each Service coordinating 

ith the others in all matters of joint concern. 

6) To develop, garrison, supply, equip and maintain 
ises and other installations, to include lines of com 
lunication and to provide administrative and logistical 
upport of all forces and bases. 
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Leahy, Chief of Staff to the Commander in Chief; Mr. 
Forrestal; General Carl Spaatz, Chief of Staff, Air Forces; 
General Omar N. Bradley, Chief of Staff, Army. Back row, 
left to right: Vice Admiral Arthur W. Radford, Vice Chief 
of Naval Operations; Major General Alfred M. Gruenther, 
Director, Joint Staff; Mr. W. J. McNeil, Special Assistant 
to Mr. Forrestal; Lieutenant General Lauris Norstad, 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations, Air Force; and 
Lieutenant General Albert C. Wedemeyer, Director, Plans 
and Operations, Department of the Army, General Staff. 


lo provide, as directed by proper authority, such 

forces, military missions and detachments for service in 
foreign countries as may be required to support the na 
tional interests of the United States 

8) As directed by proper authority, to assist in train 
ing and equipping the military forces of foreign nations 

9) Each Service to assist the others in the accom 
plishment of their functions, including the provision of 
personnel, intelligence, training, facilities, equipment 
supplies and services as may be determined by proper 
authority. 

10) Each Service to support ope rations of the other: 

11) Each Service to coordinate operations Cinclud 
ing administrative, logistical, training and combat) with 
those of the other Services as necessary in the best inte: 
ests of the United States 

12) Each Service to determine and provide the mean 
of communications by which command within the Service 
is to be exerc ised. 

13) To refer all matters of strategic significance to 


the Joint Chiefs of Staff 








FUNCTIONS OF THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


\) GENERAI 

Phe Joint Chiefs of Staff consisting of the Chief of 
Staff, U. S. Army; the Chief of Naval Operations; the 
Chief of Staff, U. S. Air Force; and the Chief of Staff to 
the Commander in Chief, if there be one, are the princi 
pal military advisers to the President and to the Secre 
tary ol Detense. 


B) Speciri 
Subject to the authority and direction of the President 
and the Secretary of Defense, it shall be the duty of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff: 


|) To prepare strategic plans and to provide for the 
strategic direction of the Armed Forces, to include the 
general direction of all combat operations. 

2) To prepare joint logistic plans and to assign to 


(a) A unified command; 

(b) Certain operations and specified commands; 

‘c) The development of special tactics, technig 
and equipment, except as otherwise provided here: 
and 

(d) The conduct of joint training, except as oth 

wise provided herein. 

(8) to determine what means are required for ¢| 
exercise of unified command and to assign to individu 
members the responsibility of providing such means 

(9) To approve policies and doctrines for: 

(a) Joint operations, including joint amphibi 
and airborne operations, and for joint training. 
(b) Coordinating the education of members of | 

Armed Forces. 

10) To recommend to the Secretary of Defense : 





the military Services logistic responsibilities in accordance assignment of primary responsibility for any function " 
with such plans. the Armed Forces requiring such determination. 
3) To prepare integrated joint plans for military mo (11) To prepare and submit to the Secretary of |) 
bilization and to review major material requirements and fense, for his information and consideration in furnish 
personnel qualifications and requirements of the Armed ing guidance to the Departments for preparation of thei | 
Forces in the light of strategic and logistic plans. annual budgetary estimates and in coordinating these 
4) To promulgate to the individual departments of budgets, a statement of military requirements which is Ni 
the National Military Establishment general policies and based upon agreed strategic considerations, joint outlin: * 
doctrines in order to provide guidance in the prepara war plans and current national security commitments wie 
tion of their respective detailed plans. This statement of requirements shall include: tasks, pri “qt 
5) As directed by proper authority, to participate in ority of tasks, force requirements, and general strategic Ys 
the preparation of combined plans for military action in guidance concerning development of military installa aes 
conjunction with the armed forces of other nations. tions and bases, equipping and maintaining the military — 
6) To establish unified commands in strategic areas forces, and research and development and _ industrial ops 
when such unified commands are in the interest of na mobilization programs. A 
tional security and to authorize commanders thereof to (12) To provide United States representation on ‘th ( 
establish such subordinate unified commands as may be Military Staff Committee of the United Nations, in ac- For 
necessary, cordance with the provisions of the Charter of the United ope 
7) To designate, as necessary, one of their members Nations and representation on other properly authorized cra! 
as their executive agent for: military staffs, boards, councils and missions cif 
a 
FUNCTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
The United States Army includes land combat and Army for amphibious operations and not provided for in : 
service forces and such aviation and water transport as Section V, paragraph A 4 and paragraph A 11 c. 
may be organic therein. It is organized, trained, and (5) To provide an organization capable of furnishing . 
equipped primarily for prompt and sustained combat adequate, timely and reliable intelligence for the Army. , 
operations on land. Of the three major Services, the Army (6) To provide Army forces as required for the de : 
has primary interest in all operations on land, except in fense of the United States against air attack, in accord P 
those operations otherwise assigned herein. ance with joint doctrines and procedures approved by ail 
A) Primary Funcrions the Joint Chiefs of Staff. ( 
|) To organize, train and equip Army forces for the (7) To provide forces, as directed by proper authority, oth 
conduct of prompt and sustained combat operations on for occupation of territories abroad, to include initial Na 
land. Specifically: establishment of military government pending transtc amy 
a) To defeat enemy land forces. of this responsibility to other authority. phi 
b) To seize, occupy and defend land areas. (8) To develop, in coordination with the Navy, the phi 
2) To organize, train and equip Army antiaircraft Air Force, and the Marine Corps, the doctrines, proce doc 
artillery units. dures and equipment employed by Army and Marine 
3) To organize and equip, in coordination with the forces in airborne operations. The Army shall have pri- es 
other Services, and to provide Army forces for joint am- mary interest in the development of those airborne doc- fore 
phibious and airborne operations and to provide for the trines, procedures and equipment which are of common Or 
training of such forces in accordance with policies and interest to the Army and the Marine Corps. 
doctrines of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. (9) To formulate doctrines and procedures for the n 
4) To develop, in coordination with the other Serv- organization, equipping, training and employment of { 
ices, tactics, technique and equipment of interest to the forces operating on land, at division level and above, 'n subj 
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Jing division, corps, army, and general reserve troops, 

pt that the formation of doctrines and procedures for 
organization, equipping, training and employment of 
rine Corps units for amphibious operations shall be a 
ction of the Department of the Navy, coordinating 
equired by paragraph A 11 c, Section V. 

10) To provide support, as directed by higher au- 
rity, for the following activities: 

(a) The administration and operation of the Pan 
yma Canal. 
River and harbor projects in the United States, 

ts territories and possessions. 


Certain other civil activities prescribed by law. 

8) CoLLATERAL FuNcTIONS 
(he forces developed and trained to perform the pri 
ary functions set forth above shall be employed _ to 


support and supplement the other Services in carrying 
‘ 


out their primary functions, where and whenever such 
participation will result in increased effectiveness and 
will contribute to the accomplishment of the over-all 
military objectives. Lhe Joint Chiefs of Staff member of 
the Service having primary responsibility for a function 
shall be the agent of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to present 
te that body the requirements for and plans for the em 
ployment of all forces to c: irry out the function. He shall 
also be responsible for presenting to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff for final decision any disagreement within the field 
of his primary responsibility which has not been resolved. 
This shall not be construed to prevent any member of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff from presenting unilaterally any 
issue of disagreement with another Service. Certain spe 
cific collateral functions of the Army are listed below 

(1) To interdict enemy sea and air power and com 
munications through operations on or from land. 

(2) To provide forces and equipment for and to con 
duct controlled mine field operations. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 


Within the Department of the Navy, assigned forces 
include the entire operating forces of the United States 
Navy, including naval aviation and the United States 
Marine Corps. These forces are organized, trained and 
equipped primarily for prompt and sustained combat 
operations at sea and for air and land operations incident 
thereto. Of the three major Services, the Navy has pri- 
mary interest in all operations at sea, except in those 
operations otherwise assigned herein. 

\) Primary Funcrions 

1) To organize, train and equip Navy and Marine 

Forces for the conduct of prompt and sustained combat 
operations at sea, including operations of sea-based air- 
craft and their land-based naval air components. Spe- 
cifically: 

a) To seek out and destroy enemy naval forces 
and to suppress enemy sea commerce. 

-b) To gain and maintain general sea supremacy. 

To control vital sea areas and to protect vital 
sea lines of communication. 

(d) To establish and maintain local superiority in- 

cluding air) in an area of naval operations. 

e) To seize and defend advanced naval bases and 
to conduct such land operations as may be essential to 
the prosecution of a naval campaign. 

To conduct air operations as necessary for the ac- 
complishment of objectives in a naval campaign. 

) To organize and equip, in coordination with the 
other Services, and to provide Naval forces, including 
Naval close air support forces, for the conduct of joint 
imphibious operations and to be responsible for the am- 
phibious training of all forces as assigned for joint am- 
phibious operations in accordance with the policies and 
doctrines of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

4) To develop, in coordination with the other Serv- 
es, the doctrines, procedures, and equipment of naval 
rces for amphibious operations, and the doctrines and 
cedures for joint amphibious operations. 

To furnish adequate, timely and reliable intelli 
nce for the Navy and Marine Corps. 

6) To be responsible for naval reconnaissance, anti- 
omarine warfare, the protection of shipping, and for 
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mine laying, including the air aspects thereof. 

(7) To provide air transport essential for naval opera 
tions. 

(8) ‘Teo provide sea-based air defense and the sea-based 
means for coordinating control for defense against ait 
attack, coordinating with the other Services in matters 
of joint concern. 

(9) To provide naval (including naval air) forces as 
required for the defense of the United States against air 
attack, in accordance with joint doctrines and procedures 
approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

(10) To furnish aerial photography as necessary for 
naval and Marine Corps operations. 

(11) To maintain the United States Marine Corps, 
which shall include land combat and service forces and 
such aviation as may be organic therein. Its specific func 
tions are: 

To provide Fleet Marine Forces of combined 
arms, together with supporting air components, for 
service with the’ Fleet in the seizure or defense of ad 
vanced naval bases and for the conduct of such land 
operations as may be essential to the prosecution of a 
naval campaign. These functions do not contemplate 
the creation of a second land army. 

(b) To provide detachments and organizations for 
service on armed vessels of the Navy, and security de 
tachments for the protection of naval property at naval 
stations and bases. 

(c) To develop, in coordination with the Army, 
the Navy and the Air Force, the tactics, technique and 
equipment employed by landing forces in amphibious 
operations. The Marine C orps shall have primary ir. 
terest in the development of those landing force tac 
tics, technique and equipment which are of common 
interest to the Army and the Marine Corps. 

Cd) To train and equip, as required, Marine Forces 
for airborne operations, in coordination with the Army, 
the Navy and the Air Force in accordance with poli 
cies and doctrines of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


Ce) To develop, in coordination with the Army, the 


Navy, and the Air Force, doctrines, procedures and 
equipment of interest to the Marine Corps for airborne 


ao 
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operavions and not provided for in Section IV, para 
graph A 8. 
12) To provide forces, as directed by proper au 
thority, for the establishment of military government, 
pending transter of this responsibility to other authority 


B) Corcarerat FuNcrions 


The forces developed and trained to perform the pri 
mary functions set forth above shall be employed to sup 
port and supplement the other Services in carrying out 
their primary functions, where and whenever such par 
ticipation will result in increased effectiveness and will 
contribute to the accomplishment of the over-all military 
objec tives. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff member of the Service 
having primary responsibility for a function shall be the 
agent of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to present to that body 


FUNCTIONS OF THE 


The United States Air Force includes air combat and 
service forces. It is organized, trained and equipped 
primarily for prompt and sustained combat operations in 
the air. Of the three major Services, the Air Force has 
primary interest in all operations in the ur, except in 
those operations otherwise assigned herein. 

\) Primary Funcrions 

|) To organize, train and equip Air Force forces for 
the conduct of prompt and sustained combat operations 
in the air Spec ifically 

a lo be responsible for defense of the United 

States against air attack in accordance with the policies 

and procedures of the Joint Chiets ot Staff. 

b) Lo gain and maintain general air supremacy. 

c) To defeat enemy air forces. 

d) To control vital air areas 

e) Lo establish local air superiority except as other 

wise assigned herein 

2 lo formulate joint doctrines and procedures in 
coordination with the other Services, for the defense of 
the United States against air attack, and to provide the 
\ir Force units, facilities and equipment required there 
for 

3) lo be responsible for strategic air warfare. 

+) Lo organize and equip Air Force forces for joint 
amphibious and airborne operations, in coordination 
with the other Services, and to provide for their training 
in accordance with policies and doctrines of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

5.) To furnish close combat and logistical air support 
to the Army, to include air lift, support and resupply of 
airborne operations, aerial photography, tactical recon 
naissance and interdiction of enemy land power and com 
munications. 

6) To provide air transport for the Armed Forces ex 
cept as otherwise assigned. 

7) To provide Air Force forces tor land-based air 
defense, coordinating with the other Services in matters 
of joint concern 






\ 
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the requirements for and plans for the employment 
all forces to carry out the function. He shall also be 
sponsible for presenting to the Joint Chiefs of Staff {. 
final decision any disagreement within the field of h 
primary responsibility which has not been resolved. Th 
shall not be construed to prevent any member of the Join 
Chiefs of Staff from presenting unilaterally any issue 
disagreement with another Service Certain specific 
lateral functions of the Navy and Marine Corps are list: 
below. 

1) To interdict enemy land and air power and con 
munications through operation at sea. 

2) To conduct close air support for land operation 

3) To furnish aerial photography for cartograph 
purposes. 

4+) To be prepared to participate in the over-all 
effort as directed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


8) To develop, in coordination with the other Ser\ 
ices, doctrines, procedures and equipment for air defens: 
from land areas, including the continental United State: 

9) To provide an organization capable of furnishing 
adequate, timely and reliable intelligence for the Ai 
Force. 

10) To furnish aerial photography for cartographic 
purposes. 

11) To develop, in coordination with the other Ser 
ices, tactics, technique and equipment of interest to th: 
Air Force for amphibious operations and not provided for 
in Section V, Paragraph A 4 and Paragraph A 11 c. 

12) To develop, in coordination with the other Ser 
ices, doctrines, procedures and equipment employed by 
Air Force forces in airborne operations. 

B) CoLiaTeraL FuNncrions 

The forces developed and trained to perform the pri 
mary functions set forth above shall be employed to sup 
port and supplement the other Services in carrying out 
their primary functions where and whenever such partici 
pation will re~ult in increased effectiveness and will con 
tribute to the . :complishment of the over-all military ob 
jectives. The Joint Chiefs of Staff member of the Servic« 
having primary responsibility for a function shall be the 
agent of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to present to that bod) 
the requirements for and plans for the employment of al! 
forces to carry out the function. 

He shall also be responsible for presenting to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff for final decision any disagreement with 
in the field of his primary responsibility which has not 
been resolved. This shall not be construed to prevent any 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff from presenting 
unilaterally any issue of disagreement with another Ser 
ice. Certain specific collateral functions of the Air Fore: 
are listed below: 

(1) To interdict enemy sea power through air opera 
—= 

(2) To conduct antisubmarine warfare and to prote: 
Phat 

(3) To conduct aerial minelaying operations. 
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IRBORNE ON 


By Major Donald T. Kellett and Major William Friedman 


[he views expressed in this article are those of the authors 


ind do not necessarily reflect those of the Department of 
Irmy. 


| HE AIRBORNE DIVISION WAS ADOPTED FROM THE CRADLE 


by the American Army in World War II and grew r ~_ 
| the war’s end. Since demobilization however. t has 
been laid up with broken wings, the result of et aes 
malnutrition. The organizational surgeons of the Army 
Department and Ground Forces have operated repeatedly, 
sometimes amputating, more often grafting on new and 
ghtier talons. The patient may recover, but will have to 
—— a long period of recuperation before he can again 
through hostile skies. 
Question: Why shouldn't a standard infantry division 
be adequate for future milit: iry Operations? 
\nswer: There is a great need for a first-rate fighting 
t that can be hurriedly placed in critical areas that can’t 
eached by standard ground troops. 
Question: What is the relation of the Air Force to the 
borne division? 
\NSWER: Approximately the same as that of naval forces 
nphibious ground forces. In each case, initially at least, 
lighting echelons rely upon the auxiliary forces for 
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THE PROBLEMS WE FACE IN BUILDING A 
TRULY SELF-SUFFICIENT AIRBORNE ARMY 


PAPER WINGS 





PART ONE | 





transportation, supply, reinforcement, evacuation and a dé 
gree of protection and assistance in the mission. 

Question: Can the United States afford both a Strategic 
Air Force and the troop-carrier organization needed for air 
borne and air-transportable troops? 

Answer: Not at present, and, in the foreseeable future 
only with fore sighted budget: iTy provisions. 
first line of American defense 
Strategic Air Force. 

Question: Why, again, are airborne troops necessary? 

Answer: For the same reasons amphibious ground t troops 
were necessary in the last war: 


At present, the 
and retaliatory offense is the 


to establish bridgehe ads nm 
distant are as, to de ny the enemy strate gic areas from which 
to att: ick the United States, and to prov ide the action neces 
sary to gain time and logistical build-up in order to carry 
the fight to the enemy. 

Question: Were airborne divisions successful in the last 
war? 


ANSWER: Yes. The techniques anc concepts ol iirborne 


/R WILLIAM FRIEDMAN, Infantry, was a reserve officer from 
38 to 1942, when he became a Regular. He was with the 
t Infantry Division in North Africa, Sicily and Europe, and 
now on the staff of the Director of Organization and 
ining, Department of the Army General Staff. 
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MAajJOR DONALD T. KELLETT, Infantry, is also a veteran of the Ist 
Infantry Division. Before the war he was a member of the 
staff of the New York Daily News and since the war has been 
integrated into the Regulars. He is now on the staff of the Di 


rector of Intelligence, Department of the Army General Staff 
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operations required experiment and trial-and-error applica- 
tion. But the later operations were of great assistance to the 
ground forces. These, however, were nearly all tactical 
operations. 

Question: Of what use were airborne divisions when 
not employed in aerial assaults? 

Answer: The greater part of airborne unit combat activ- 
ity was fighting in the line like standard infantry divisions. 

Question: Is it economical to employ such highly 
trained and elite units as ground infantry? 

Answer: Only if the airborne divisions are supported by 
enough heavy units to insure tactical and logistical equality 
with the enemy. If airborne units take heavy casualties 
through organizational inadequacies, the wisdom of such 
employment is doubtful. 

Question: Did the airborne divisions of the last war 
have the organization to fight successfully for long periods 
as ground infantry? 

Answer: No. Only by cannibalizing the reserve and 
army heavy support units could the airborne divisions be 
bolstered through attachments into self-sufficient organiza- 
tions. 

Question: What has been done to remedy this de- 
ficiency? 

Answer: Various plans of reorganization have been pro- 
posed and partially implemented, as discussed in this article. 


What Is an Airborne Force? 


It we are to prevent disaster from being complete in the 
first few hours or days of conflict . . . [it is] . . . imperative 
[that]... we... have an airborne striking force, composed 
of highly trained professional troops, equipped with the most 
advanced weapons and maintained in a constant state of 
alertness. This force would have a fourfold mission at the 
outset of war: 

(1) To intercept the enemy's attack and to prevent him 
from following up with additional attacks. 

(2) To retaliate against the enemy with all possible in- 
tensity, using, if it is within our power, even greater strength 
than the enemy has used against us. 

(3) To dislodge the enemy from the bases he is using for 
his attack and to stop him from occupying other bases. 

(4) To gain control of bases as close as possible to his 
boundaries so that the impact of our counterattack may be 
stepped up and the frequency and size of our raids on his 
homeland increased. . . . From the report of the President's 
Advisory Commission on Universal Training. 


In September 1945, a moratorium, now lifted, was placed 
on the publication of new Tables of Organization and 
Equipment by the War Department. There were two rea- 
sons for this. The first was to insure that units scheduled for 
demobilization would not reorganize in accordance with a 
new table prior to demobilization. Secondly, the delay 
would insure enough time to assess war experiences and 
apply concepts of future war to the unit organization of the 
Army. 

During this period no more controversial organizational 
development was debated than that of the airborne division. 
Most planners, whether or not familiar with airborne or- 
ganization, thought they had the proper solution, though 
few were in accord. 


The airborne divisions did well in World War II, but 
10 


many able higher commanders hold that they could | 


ve 

done better if they had been experienced and the pr. ser 

tools had been given to them. It is generally agreed «at 

in the next war they must do still better; theirs may be ‘he 
first and last effort. 

We should note, before further discussion, that the | +. 

tegic and tactical connotations of “airborne” and “air ty ys. 


portable” are not the same and that their differences 4r¢ 
important. For all practical purposes, an air transport. ble 
unit is simply one that can be carried through the ir, 
whether it is a field hospital or a shore repair platoon. {he 
aircraft is just another means of transport. An airborne 
unit is one of such organization and training that it can be 
committed to combat from the air. Airborne units must ¢ain 
the foothold and the airfields before the air transportable 


units can follow into action. 
The Evolution of the Airborne Division 


The current airborne division does not possess adequate 
heavy weapons to sustain itself in battle except for short 
periods. Airborne divisions committed to ground operations 
during World War II had to be reinforced with equipment 
at the expense of other divisions and corps. Any unit based 
on improvisation is not good.—GeENERAL Georce S. Parron, 
Jn., November 6, 1945. 


The development of the single parachutist saboteur into 
a full division-sized, air-assault organization resulted from 
the necessity for mass employment. Very early it was 
realized that a parachute unit, employed separately and 
without additional support, would have an extremely |im- 
ited effectiveness. In the course of the War the Division 
underwent numerous changes until late 1944 when a te- 
organization was effected that lasted throughout the rest of 
the war. Chart No. | shows the 1944 organization. 

This reorganization reversed the original ratio of one 
parachute infantry regiment and two glider infantry regi- 
ments to two parachute and one glider. An additional para- 
chute field artillery battalion with sixty high speed 75 how- 
itzers was also included. The 57mm AT gun replaced the 
accurate, but virtually ineffective, 37mm AT guns. Trans- 
portation was increased by hundreds of assorted vehicles. 

With the type of aircraft available in 1944, the Douglas 
C-47 and the Curtiss Wright C-46, the commitment of the 
World War II airborne division required 1,210 aircraft and 
997 gliders of 3,750-pound capacity, and even this did not 
make the total division air transportable. Far from it. 

Because of the capacity limitations of the standard air- 
craft and gliders, no single piece of divisional equipment 
in excess of 8- or 9,000 pounds could be airlifted without 
disassembling it and it had to be brought by sea or moved 
overland to effect a link-up with the parent organization. 
This was true of all 2%-ton trucks and much of the engineer 
equipment, which meant that the division was virtually im- 
mobilized except for its limited number of 4-ton trucks for 
use in the assault phase. Until the “tail” of the division 
joined the assault echelon, additional transportation could 
only be borrowed, if available. 

All in all, the existing airborne division very closely re 
sembles the now “old standard” infantry division organ 'z2- 
tion used from 1944 to the end of the war and still usec in 
modified form by the oceupational divisions. Certain pst 
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combat changes to T /O&E 71T have been published which 
require Department of the Army authorizations for the re- 
organization they incorporate. These make the aggregate 
strength 13,626 officers and men. 

Following the Neprune drops of Normandy’s D-day, the 
airborne divisions found themselves more often than not in 
a ground infantry rather than an airborne réle. Statistics 
reveal, in fact, that airborne survivors fought over ninety 
per cent of their combat days as standard infantry. 

On a situation map, the symbol of a division at rest or in 
a staging area looks just as formidable as one that has been 
in the front lines for some time without making any ap- 
preciable advance. An army commander, under those cir- 
cumstances, was likely to look toward the rear areas, for 
some of the troops back there. Thus a division “between 
engagements,” whether armored or airborne, generally 
found itself alerted and then fitted into the front line. 

lt was often hard to select a mission exactly appropriate 
tor the type of division thus acquired. The war saw an ar- 
m we division trying to take a mountain range and re- 

rganized antiaircraft artillerymen fighting as infantry, and 

ic airborne divisions were not excepted from these fortunes 
o! war. It is quite probable that there were special con- 
siderations whenever airborne divisions were committed as 
ground units. But it is always hard to convince such troops 
of the fact. 

\irborne troops became conscious of the fact that they 
co dn't move as fast as ordinary infantry for lack of ve- 
hicles. Also, other divisions got much longer ranges out of 
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their 105s and 155s than the airborne could coax from their 
75mm peashooters. 

In fact the regular doughs seemed better off in many re 
spects. Even after the airborne divisions got attachments 
trom the reserve, often begged, stolen or borre mwed, they still 
couldn’t match the standard division. 

The airborne soldiers fought well on the ground never 
theless. Their special training, high morale and volunteer 
spirit lifted them above their organic afflictions. They were 
scrappy enough, but short of everything but individual abil 
ity and confidence. That these divisions did make a good 
ground combat record shows how much greater their power 
would have been if they could have had organic, or at least 
attached, heavy support with which they had trained. 

The organization of the World War II airborne division 
was basically satisfectory for an assault of three to four days’ 
duration, but when it was in action as a standard inf. antry 
division in sustained combat, its organizational and equip 
ment inadequacies were most apparent. 

The European General Board considered this matter, 
setting up three alternatives: 


“C1) A standard, air-transported infantry division; 

“(2) A standard air-transported infantry division, rein 
forced by one or more small parachute units; 

“(3) An integrated airborne division specially trained, 
equipped and staffed for airborne operations.” 


These three alternatives, each with their ardent support 
ers were carefully studied, and all but the last solution was 
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I he first was discarded because the standard divi- 
sion could not perform the airborne role of assault from 


rejec ted 
the air. The second was rejected because a parachute ele- 
ment, unsupported by troops of the combined arms trained 
to operate as a team, has little chance of success against 
anticipated strong resistance. The third offered a battle- 
teste d solution 


Giving the Airborne Division the Punch of the Standard 


It is the general opinion of all commanders of this Division 
82d) that an airborne unit, since it is almost always required 
to fight in sustained combat after executing its airborne mis- 
sion, should have the same T/O&E as the corresponding unit 
of a straight infantry division plus airborne equipment. All 
infantry equipment which is not air transportable will arrive 
overland. May. Gen. James M. Gavin, wartime commander 
of the 82d Airborne Division 


Granted that airborne operations can best be executed by 
an integrated airborne division, the first organizational con 
sideration must be based on the logical premise that if the 
\irborne Division is required to spend the greater part of its 
combat time as a standard infantry unit, it should have the 
capabilities. Therefore, an organization similar to that of the 
This, of course, made the 
mighty eagle, magnificently armed with 
The greatest difficulty lay in the 
fact th: if the c agle lac ked wings to fly. 

What had happened was this. While the organization of 
the airborne division was being discussed, a new infantry 
division had been ap proved by the Chief of Staff. Practi- 
cally every type of unit that was normally attached in the 
European Theater of Operations was now made organic. 
Che equivalent of two tank battalions, a heavy AAA self- 
propelled battalion, a bridge platoon, a new engineer com- 


Intantry Division was required. 
fighting cock 
sharp and heavy talons. 


pany, a re pli cement company, and two addition: il howitzers 
per artillery battery were added. Personnel increases were 
made in the service units. Food supervisors, cooks, tech- 
nicians, and assorted personnel, whose inclusion was recom 
mended by wartime experience, further increased the bulk 
of the new infantry division until its latest war strength 
total, prior to final Department of the Army approval, 4 as 
reached an aggregate strength of some 18,800. 


When the first planning was done on the Airborne Divi: 


sion Chasing the work on the assumption that it had to have’ 


the c apabilities of the new Infantry Division), its strength 
As shown in 
Chart 2, this division was set up as identical with the new 
infantry division. A pathfinder platoon and a parachute 
maimntenance company, prime essentials for airborne opera 


also reached an aggregate of some 19,000. 


tions, made it even bigger. 

lo enable this heavy division to perform an airborne 
mission, it had been proposed by airborne combat com- 
manders that equipment norm lly employed in the assault 
phase, but which was not air transportable, should be re 
placed temporarily by supplemental equipment that could 
be carried by air. Thus, the regimental tank company 
would be equipped with air transportable AT guns as well 
as with the full allowance of heavy-type tanks. The unit 
would be trained in the tactical employment and technical 
operation of both weapons. In the airborne phase, the tank 
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company would be air- committed with its antitank y ns 
and would furnish the antitank defense for the regin it 
An element of the unit would remain initially with :h¢ 
tanks which would have to be brought up by sea or |ond 
The idea was that when the tanks of the company fin»||; 
joined its unit, such antitank guns as were still usable would 
revert to a storage or supply agency, and the unit, \ ich 
whatever addition came by sea or land, would man the tanks 
and operate as a standard tank unit. 

Those who had first proposed that the organization o 
the airborne division should be identical with that of the 
infantry division, had meant the old-type, rather than the 
new-type infantry division. The old-type smaller standard 
infantry division could be transformed into an —. com 
pletely airborne unit with a relatively small “tail” to be 
carried in seaborne or overland follow-up. However, even 
with increases in new airplanes and glider lift capacities, 
the new infantry division simply could not be thus trans- 
formed. 

The weight of the men (including their individual 
equipment) and the major items of combat equipment ot 
this heavy airborne division would be about 38,000,000 
pounds, twice the weight of the comparable equipment of 
the World War II infantry division. Of this total weight, 
approximately 18,000,000 pounds is transportable by air 
craft types currently in use, or gliders with a lift capacity 
of 8,000 to 16,000 pounds. (For the percentages of total 
and transportable weights of the division liftable by various 
types of aircraft see Chart 3.) 

Two factcrs must be noted from this Chart. The first is 
that the total capacity of the aircraft now in use can only 
lift a part of the actual transportable weight of the division. 
[he liftable weight in excess of the capacity shown must be 
carried in gliders, and each glider requires a tow plane. 
Second, the XC-HC, with a 50,000-pound payload, though 
considered capable of lifting sixty-one per cent of the total 
divisional weight Cor a complete new infantry division or 
its airborne counterpart, less the tanks), is still practically 
in the drawing board stage. Five to ten years will have to 
pass, under normal peacetime conditions, before this aircraft 
can be put into actual production. 

The Air Force does have a potential 100,000-pound lift 
transport (XC99) under development, but it appears to 
have limited value in the foreseeable future because its 
bulk and weight make it impossible for it to land on a 
normal landing strip. 

The concept that the airborne division should be organ- 
ized just like the new Infantry Division was finally rejected 
on the grounds that the weight of this particular bird was 
much too great for its wingspread. 

It is possible to substitute items of equipment for almost 
any type of unit. Engineers may be issued shovels inste: id 
of bulldozers, artillery battalions organized to fire 240mm 
howitzers may be issued 75mm pack howitzers. Such sub 
stitution has happened before and will happen again. It is 
not uncommon in war. But there are no substitutes {or 
aircraft except other aircraft. Arm the airborne units as we 

may, substitute as much equipment as necessary, make se m 
all- powerful or pitifully weak—and if they can’t fly, they 
are not airborne troops but just as earthbound as a piece of 
railroad artillery. 
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Where Are We Going to Get the Planes? 


\nd the depressing, actual reality is that there are not 
sufficient military aircraft of the transport type available 
now or probably in the foreseeable future to lift, at one time, 
one-half of a single airborne division or even half of a much 
smaller airborne division than described above. 

[he wonderful vision that future armies of the United 
States will be immediately loaded into waiting fleets of 
globe-girdling aircraft, dramatically darkening the sky in 
their irresistible might and flight, is right now a mirage. It 
is, moreover, a mirage gaining popular acceptance. But 
armies cannot be talked into flying by word-pictures. If they 
are going to fly they must have planes. 


lheoretically it can be done now but there is a strong 
tendency to indulge i in the type of self-hypnosis that accepts 
theory for actuality. But unless a radical change in concept 
occurs it is altogether possible that we will not be able to 
commit to combat at one time at the outbreak of war, even 
a single complete airborne division by means of purely mili- 
tary air transport. 

[he reason for this impasse is that a simple statement of 
's no longer is a budgetary “open sesame” to the Con- 
gress, which necessarily reflects the opinions of a public 
psychologically unprepared as yet to provide the support for 
= ‘ing a balanced postwar national fighting force. 

» the public eye, focused upon its income tax returns, 
the ‘budget for the national defense appears adequate. On 
paper, there are funds earmarked for battleships, aircraft, 
sround troops as well. But these forces are not inde- 
pendent of each other in a major war. Teamwork is utterly 
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ne 


essential, and will be required increasingly. However, it is 
logical for each major force to consider its own needs first 
in relation to its own mission. For the Ground Forces to 
plan in terms of airborne Operations, however, an exact 
knowledge of the aims and facilities of the Air Force is a 
prime requisite. 

The Air Force considers very long-range bombing as a 
strategic mission. It may consider the transport of an air- 
borne division either strategic or tactical. At all events, the 
accomplishment of both missions constitutes overlapping 
demands on the same resources. The factory making long 
range troop transports could be making bombers. Money 
wise, the purchase price of the air frame and engines of a 
troop transport is almost comparable to that of an equivalent 
sized bomber. Pilots flying a four-engined transport might 
be trained to fly a four-engined bomber. Logically, in the 
light of limited resources, a priority of mission established 
Sow strategic bombing will have a major effect on the pro- 
duction and relative numbers of troop transports Or vice 
versa. 

Although the Air Force recognizes the value of airborne 
troops, the entirely creditable decision has been made by the 
staff planners to place prime importance on the mission of 
the Air Force Strategic Bomber Command. 


Aircraft Are Expensive 


When the next war comes, there will be a minimum of 
“cushion time” in which to mobilize the ground army. The 
British Army, Navy, and Royal Air Force stopped the Hitler 
Juggernaut in time in the last war to give American man 
power and production might a chance to mobilize. But in 
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Per Cent of Per cent of Aircraft re- weight in ex- 
Total Weight transportable. | quired (range | cess of aircraft 
Aircraft liftable by weight liftable| 1,500 miles) | lift and liftable 
aircraft only by aircraft (less tow in gliders (re- 
only planes) quires tow 
planes) 
C-47 19 38 1,278 62 
C-46 23 50 74) 50 
C-54 23 50 42) 50 
C-82 46 100 2,161 
C-97 50 100 420 
XC-HC 62 100 466 
Chart No. 3 


the next war this country must depend on itself, and itself 
alone to plug any holes in the dike. The Air Force will 
be our first line of defense and, we hope, will be able to 
wage a retaliatory offensive until our industrial plants are 
again converted, and our young men and women marshalled 
into the reception centers once more. 

To be expected to accomplish this herculean task the Air 
Force must have planes. Not only transport planes, but jet 
bombers and fighters, and plenty of them. But aircraft are 
expensive and the defense budget, which in this country is 
a thin slice of the total budget , sor peacetime years, can- 
not be stretched to buy everything. The C ‘ommanding Gen- 
eral of the Air Force, General Carl Spaatz, recently an- 
nounced that the strength aimed at for the postwar air force 
is seventy groups, including combat and support. Of this 
total, ten groups are earmarked as troop carriers, some 480 
aircraft in all. For now and the immediate peacetime future, 
the Air Force appears to consider that its strategic mission 
will not permit a larger ratio of troop-carrier aircraft. 

The majority of those 480 troop carriers are not the 
“transports of the future” either, but C-82s, C-54s and the 
obsolescent C-47s and C-46s, good enough for the last war, 
perhaps, but hardly adequate for the next. 


The Troop Carrier Command rarely, if ever, flew . ing 
the last war without control of the air firmly in the gto sp of 
the Allied aerial tactical formations. During the _ tia] 
stages of the next conflict, however, it is highly un! kely 
that the United States will have air superiority. Ther ‘ore. 
the transportation of an airborne unit in the forescable 
future depends upon two critical facts: (1) the availa ility 
of enough aircraft to lift a division-sized formation, anc (2 
an aircraft with sufficient range, and fire power, to guaran. 
tee delivery of the troopers through air zones control|ed by 
the enemy. 

Other important considerations necessarily follow. 

The next war may arrive suddenly. An atomic attack, 
or an attack with guided missiles containing a high-powered 
new explosive, gas or other destructive agents, may be ex- 
pected first. Obviously, we must retaliate immediately to 
prevent further destructive attacks. We can only retaliate 
with what we have at hand, the planes that can actually be 
airborne in 20 minutes, and not the deadly theories stil! 
on the drawing boards. 

It is highly probable that ground-fighting units may be re 
quired very early. We will man our own prepared bases, 
seize a strategic air- or bridgehead, counterattack an enemy 
base or spearhead, or seize and destroy an enemy installa 
tion deep in its own homeland. But it is doubtful that an 
amphibious task force of the Torcu or Overtorp type wil! 
be launched very early. 

Since these considerations leads us inevitably to conclude 
that the U. S. Army considers the airborne division in 
dispensable, and since the slide rule has shown without 
question, that the heavy airborne division could not fit into 
the present modest troop carrier allocation, the drafting 
boards were again dusted off in an effort to squeeze the eagle 
down to something more like hawk size. And the hawk had 
to be more than an Audubon drawing. It had to be a 
healthy and competent killer. 


(To be concluded next month) 
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Aircraft, Too 
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Airborne weapons must be improved by the use of lighter metals. 
They must be made more compact. Accurate short-range rockets as 
well as long-range rockets must be developed. But more important 
than any of these is the development of new types of aircraft, aircraft 
designed to absorb the punishment of the coming battles for airheads. 
Aircraft that will permit the handling of cargo by merely hitching 
the fuselage to a prime mover and moving it off to dispersal areas 
leaving the power plant and wings free to return for another load, 
aircraft that are especially designed for the assault roles they must 
fill in the initial stages of an airborne-troop carrier attack.—Mayor 


GENERAL James M. Gavin. 
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THROUGH THE BALKAN UNDERBELLY 


By Brigadier General Thomas North 
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| WE SHARPENING OF OUR DIFFERENCES WITH RUSSIA AND 
the communist penetration in southeastern Europe recall 
the proposal, much-mooted in 1944, to invade Yugoslavia 
and attack the Nazis through the plains of Hungary. Was 
the adverse decision of the Combined Chiefs of Staff sound? 

Field Marshal Lord Maitland Wilson, in his report on 
the invasion of Southern France, discusses the pulling and 
hauling that preceded that operation. Obviously he was 
not too enthusiastic about the Riviera. His was the heavy 
responsibility of carrying on the relatively unspectacular 
but costly operations northward up the Italian boot where 
the Germans had unwisely elected to fight it out. Lord 
Wilson's narrative indicates quite clearly that at several 
stages in his progress he looked elsewhere than toward 
France to throw the weight of his well trained air-ground 
team. 

The Balkans had a'ways exerted a magnetic appeal to 
certain strategists in England, and particularly to Winston 
Churchill. It was Churchill who had been primarily re- 
sponsible for the Allied attack upon the Dardanelles in 
1915; faulty execution cannot detract from the merits of 
the idea of pulling that cork. In November 1942 as soon 
as the Allies had gained a firm footing in North Africa, the 
Prime Minister's active mind jumped forward to the next 
major steps. Where do we go from here? After Tunisia, 
what? Pointing out the “soft underbelly of the Axis,” he 
urged, time after time, the merits cf a powerful thrust at 
the enemy’s vitals first through Italy, then through the 
Balkans. 

The ejection of their forces from North Africa, fol- 
lowed the rapid conquest of Sicily in August 1943, made 
it clear that the Axis could no longer expect the total vic- 
tory w vhich had seemed so sure in 1941. But they still re- 
tained great defensive capabilities which might be used to 
lorce a stalemate. It was essential that the Allies quickly 
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come to grips with the enemy in the heart of his European 
fortress. At Teheran in November 1943, President Roose- 
velt and Mr. Churchill gave Mr. Stalin their pledge to 
create the second front on the Continent, as a matter of 
highest priority. Undoubtedly recalling the success which 
che Russian armies had achieved by their pincers tactics, 
Stalin had concurred in the general idea that the second 
front would best be constituted by an assault across the 
English Channel coordinated with another against South- 

ern France. 

The surrender of Badoglio’s government on the eve of 
our landings at the Salerno beaches in September had given 
the Allied high command reason to hope that the expulsion 
of the Nazis from Italy would be a matter of a few months; 
substantial Allied forces would then become available for 
use elsewhere. But stubborn German reaction and the 
Apennine winter led to the Anzio beachhead operation in 
January 1944, after Lord Wilson succeeded to General 
Eisenhower's command. 


Mediterranean Plans 


During the hard-fought spring months of 1944 Wilson 
repeatedly found reasonable grounds for wondering whether 
he could carry out the hopes of the high command to stage 
an assauit upon Southern France—or anywhere else for that 
matter. In compliance with the strategic plans adopted at 
the Washington (Trivent) conference in the preceding 
May, seven British and American divisions had been sent 
from the Mediterranean to the United Kingdom, in prepa- 
ration for Overtorp. The needs of the Anzio and Cassino 
operations and of the May offensive toward Rome had 
nevertheless to be met. Planning for Overtorp, before 
Eisenhower's assumption of command, had contemplated 
an assault strength of three divisions; this, he promptly de- 
cided, was inadequate. Raising the number to five assault 
divisions implied a call upon Wilson for a substantial share 
of the landing craft available for operations in the Mediter- 
ranean. Landing craft were the key to any operation other 
than that on the Italian mainland. Both Wilson and the 
British Chiefs of Staff were doubtful whether an assault 
in less than three-division strength against any objective 
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Wilson disliked the 
prospect of a commitment to the Southern France opera- 
tion while the northe ‘rn half of the Italian Peninsula still 
lay in the enemy's hands and while the strategic situation 
thus still remained uncertain. July was to come before the 
Allies faced the main German position in the northern 
Apennines beyond the Arno. During the early months of 
the year W ilson therefore looked around for other places 
where he could profitably employ such forces as would be 
freed after the enemy hi ad retired behind his Pisa-Rimini 
Line. 

Eisenhower's forces landed in Normandy on June 6. By 
the middle of the month it became imperative that Wilson 
be instructed as to where to make his amphibious attack 
so that he could best assist Overtorp. 

At that moment the landing craft situation was still 

“tight.” The availability of landing craft being primarily 
a function of shipyard production was to that extent beyond 
the control of the Combined Chiefs of Staff. It was com- 
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in the Mediterranean could succeed. 





pletely beyond that of Wilson who received his allotment 
from the Combined Chiefs. Almost week by week the pic- 
ture varied. The damage to the Mulberries in the mid 
June storm added a complication by compelling SHAEF 
to make a prompt revision of its plans for supplying the 
forces in Normandy—and therefore of the plans for releas 
ing shipping to the Mediterranean. 


The Anvil Decision 


Among the operations which Wilson’s staff were seri 
ously considering was a plan for breaking through the !’isa 
Rimini Line into the Po Valley and advancing on | rieste 
and the Ljubljana Gap in concert with an amphibious 
operation against the Istrian Peninsula. To some it offered 
the prospect of bringing decisive results in 1944. lt was 
Eisenhower's need for another major port of entry into 
France that carried final conviction to the British Chic! 
Staff and Lord Wilson that the attack in the Mediterrar ean 
Theater should be launched against the Riviera in id- 
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This was the Anvit Operation; its name was later 
chav od to Dracoon. But arguments for Istria and the 
| na Gap persisted. 

p, mid-June the Allied advance had swept through Rome 


; some forty miles to the north. The British Eighth 


Ar, included thirteen British and three other Allied divi 
jon. the French had four divisions, and the American 
Filr) Army had six. Backing them was the Fifteenth 


Si tegic) Air Force and the powerful British and Ameri- 


can ‘actical air organizations. Before them were twenty- 
eve German divisions. Even though an assault against 
the powerful German defenses was supported by an am- 


phi US operation against Istria, its prospects for an early 
breakthrough could not be called brilliant. 

In the Balkans the Germans and their satellites had prob- 
ably seventy divisions of which Tito’s forces, numbering 
more than 200,000 men, were accounting for a fair share. 
lhe Balkan area was of no mean importance to the enemy. 
In d e area just north of Albania were the mines which fur- 
nished all of the chrome needed by Germany's war effort. 
From the Balkans also came a large proportion of her 
manganese, copper and other essential minerals, as well 
1s much of her foodstuffs. 


Through Istria to the Balkans 


[he Istrian Peninsula lies at the northeastern end of the 
Adriatic, and is adjacent to the northwest frontier of 
Yugoslavia. It is about sixty miles long and of width vary- 
ing up to thirty miles. T he Venetian Plain, some thirty 
miles wide, reaches into the Peninsula from the Po Valley 
to the southwest. Separating Istria from Yugoslavia are the 
Julian Alps, which join the Carnic Alps in the north. The 
Julian Alps rise to 5,000 feet with passes up to 2,000 feet. 
Across these mountains are three roads leading into Yugo- 
slavia—one in the north through Tarvisio, one in the center 
trom Trieste to Ljubljana, and one in the south through 
Fiume. The center road, having the fewest defiles, offered 
the best approaches from a military view point; there is also 
a railroad joining Trieste with L jubljana. The coast of the 
Peninsula has very few beaches suitable for orthodox land- 
ing operations, but there are a number of small ports that 
can be seized in well planned surprise attacks. 

Beside the ever-present problem of landing craft and the 
intensive mine fields which he might expect the enemy to 
prepare in that far corner of the Adriatic, Wilson also had 
to give thought to his air resources. To undertake an am- 
phibious operation without ny SNE air superiority 
would invite annihilation. The Nazis still held plenty of 
airfields beyond the Adriatic even though their air forces had 
been badly chewed up. To cover an assault on the gee 
Peninsula, Wilson would need fighter bases as far north, « 
least, as Ancona, so that the aircraft could spend a reason- 
able time over the battle area. But Ancona was to remain 
in the enemy's hands until late July 1944 and another 
month would be needed to make the airfields ready. That 
al would have postponed the operation until early Sep- 
tember, 

One school of thought favored a landing farther down 
the Dalmatian coast at Zara or Split. True enough, the 
air support problem would be less difficult, but here the 
enemy would find a most powerful ally in the almost track- 
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less mountains that barred the exits from these towns; there 
was a high probability that such a beachhead would be 
sealed off. 

In planning an attack on the trans-Adriatic shore the 
effect of the Russian offensives had also to be taken into 
consideration. Their spring advance had tolled across the 
Dniester but since mid-April had been stalled at the eastern 
tip of Czechoslovakia and well east of Hungary. As long as 
the enemy could hold the Carpathian barrier he could 
extricate his armies from the Balkans at his leisure, and 
could certainly seal off the Istrian Peninsula, where Lord 
Wilson would not have elbow-room to operate more than 
five or six divisions. 

In the lineup along the Italian front, the British held 
the eastern, Adriatic end. This made them logistically the 
obvious candidates for the Istrian venture. To the British, 
the Istrian expedition would probably not have been too 
distasteful. The Prime Minister, certainly, needed no con- 
vincing. Even as late as September 1944 after Patch’s forces 
had joined hands with those of Patton in eastern France, 
Istria was still under discussion. Proponents of the plan 
pointed out the relative nearness of the point of invasion to 
German territory. They deduced that any threat in this 
region toward Austria or Hungary would swiftly stimu 
late the Germans to their utmost resistance, and would 
thereby drain troops from other fronts, France it was hoped. 
Thus, even if the expedition failed in its purpose of thrust 
ing into Hungary, it would at least bleed the enemy at a 
most sensitive point. It need not be emphasized, moreover, 
that southeastern Europe was of vital interest to the British. 
The security of their Mediterranean life line required that 
those areas borde ‘ring on the Mediterranean be controlled 
by governments frie ndly to them. 


Anvil versus Istria 


Comparing the chances of Anvit and of the Yugoslavian 
venture, the advocates of the latter pointed out that Lor 
raine, where a junction with the Over orp forces would 
first become effective in an assault against the German 
heartland, was some five hundred miles from the Riviera 
landing beaches. Therefore, they argued, the ANvit, Opera 
tion could no more support Over orp directly than could 
the trans-Adriatic expedition, that Southern France would 
be just as much a diversion as Istria. SHAEF insisted, 
however, that from the military viewpoint there were two 
fundamental differences. Firstly, the Germans had nothing 
in Southern France but a shell through which our troops 
would burst upon the initial contact, whereas in northern 
Italy and the Balkans the Nazis had fifty divisions of their 
own not facing the Russians, to say nothing of the forces of 
the satellite countries. Secondly, Eisenhower's mission, and 
his was the mission of unquestioned priority, was to “un 
dertake operations aimed at the heart of Germany and the 
destruction of her armed forces.” So far as the western 
Allies were concerned—and under the circumstances it was 
only with the western operations that Lord Wilson could 
effectively coordinate his offensives—there was no doubt as 
to where the German armed forces were to be found. Some 
were in Italy. But the mass were in eastern France, contest 
ing every inch of their withdrawal through Normandy, and 
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later were to defend in like manner the western approach 
to the Rhine. 


Chere probably never was any question of American 
ground troops being used across the Adriatic. In the eyes 
of the American high command only Anvit would give 
Overtorp the maximum support. It would give us the 
much-needed additional port of Marseille. It would put 
French forces into France—they, certainly, would never 
acquiesce in a diversion into Istria. It would open the road 
for the flow of more American divisions into France. It 
would make use of our Corsican air bases and the air forces 
concentrated on that island. It would virtually remove the 
last threats of enemy submarine operations in ‘the Mediter- 
ranean. Above all, as has already been pointed out, it 
would conform to the basic strategical principle of mass 
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probably prove an impossible task 
until spring. Yet it would be bk 
yond these mountains that Wilson would have to con 
duct his main campaign, the exploitation of his seizure 
of the Peninsula. Beyond the mountains the scanty com 
munications in Yugoslavia could be shattered by the re 
treating enemy. An advance from Trieste to the Danube, 
even though aided by Tito’s partisans—whom the Allies 
would have to organize and supply—would be a matter ot 
250 miles, as far as from Salerno to Ancona, from Omaha 
Beach to Brussels, from St. Tropez almost to Dijon. It 
would drive the enemy not against an Overtorp fore: ad 
vancing from the north but, instead, back along his zs 
communications. It is true that once the Allies could es: 

lish airfields beyond the Adriatic our air forces, concer 
trating on the inadequate roads and railroads, could de 
generate the German withdrawal into some semblance 0! 4 
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But as he retired upon his own shortening communi- 
s the enemy might gather strength. Presuming that 
| lower would have had to take additional time to 
France of the Germans with his Overtorp force un- 
by the southern invasion, there would be no reason 
pect that, upon reaching the Danube, Wilson’s force 
d find a defeated Germany. Vienna might be captured, 
- west the Rhine lay four hundred and fifty miles 


d - to the north Berlin was almost as far. Such a cam 

| was no mission for the force that Wilson might rea 
sonably expect to maneuver even if he retained the seven 
divisions which actually were released from Italy for ANvix, 


unless the Soviet armies which lay off to the east co- 
operated. And there was, at the time, no tangible promise 
of that. There was serious likelihood that the advance 
would stall, in which case the operations would inevitably 
develop into a sinkhole into which the Allies would have 
ceaselessly to pour important forces vitally needed in Italy 
)I | rance. 

In the event me Russians did resume their push west 
yard and by mid-December had overrun the Hungarian 
jlains across which Lord Wilson’s expedition woudl have 
T ided toward the Danube after he ving forced its wi ay 
through the Ljubljana Gap and the not insignific: ant foot- 
hills that lay bevond. E xpressed_ bluntly, “the Russians 
beat the western Allies to the Save and the Danube. 


Expediency versus Long-range Politics 


Would the western Allies have been justified in sacri- 
ficing blood and resources in what would probably have 
eventuated in a mere diversionary operation in order to 
gain a political foothold in Yugoslavia? The eminent 
desirability, from postwar considerations, of an attempt to 
establish British or British and American influence in the 
Balkans was undoubtedly present in the minds of its advo- 
cates. Those who disfavored it undoubtedly recognized 
that, from the viewpoint of long-range politics, it might be 
an expedient thing to do. But they must have made it clear 
that the people of the United States, at least, and probably 
those of the British Commonwealth, would not be likely to 
tolerate a diversion of forces which was faulty from a mili- 
tary standpoint, particularly if no other explanation dared 
be offered. Gambles on future political developments in 
foreign countries with the lives of our soldiers would find 
no sympathy in the United States. Faced with the wisdom 
of agreeing to such a diversion, Eisenhower and the Com- 
tined Chiefs of Staff recognized that since military and 
political objectives would not coincide, they had no ; alterna 


tive, as soldiers, but to pursue the former. 
41]; 


The western 
ies did indeed continue to contribute substantial aid and 
air support to the partisan forces, but these lacked the per- 
sonal identity of a field force fighting by their side. 

[he present situation in the Balkans, where large majori- 
ties of the various populations have been forced by terrorist 
Te ane into complete subordination to Communism, is 

v locally believed to have been caused by an Allied de- 
cs n to permit Soviet military occupation of the area. Our 
own wartime clamor for guarantees of freedom for all 
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peoples, as well as the hopes of economic assistance that 
were held out, aroused widespread faith in the future. It 
is difficult to persuade the peoples of the Balkans that the 
United States could not have prevented the present devel 
opment. 

Curiously enough, Tito’s partisan movement in Yugo 
slavia became significant only to the extent that it was sup 
ported and built up by Anglo American aid. Russia’s aid 
to Tito during the war was insignificant; even its moral 
support was ti irdy and at times hesitant. That the Yugoslay 
regime today is completely communized and_sovietized, 
sustaining in power by force alone, is a development of the 
Russian advance across the Balkans in the last few months 
of the war. 


The Balkans: People and Politics 


The basis of the economic life of most of the Balkan 
countries is the peasant population which bitterly opposes 
communism and resents Soviet domination. With the ex 
ception of Greece, this economic life was not seriously 
disturbed by the Nazis; it has been completely wrecked by 
Soviet and communist domination. Published comments 
on the Balkan situation have greatly exaggerated the natural 
affinity of the Balkan peoples for the Russians. Actually, 
racial and religious relationships had generated as much 
antagonism as friendship, while the Balkan peoples have 
persistently developed their military, diplomatic, economic, 
and cultural ties with western and central Europe. 

W eighing the situation as it has de ‘ve loped, one may well 
wonder if Wilson’s expedition into Yugoslavia might not 
have paid off in the long run, even had it stalled. If the 
western Allies could have gained and maintained a footing 
in that country, if they could have kept close touch with 
Tito and his partisans, if military aid could have been 
coupled with reciprocal cooperation, it is possible that that 
one country, at least, might have been spared complete 
inundation by the communists. The cost would have been 
the sacrifice of the invasion of Southern France. The swift 
advance up the valley of the Rhone accomplished by the 
forces of General Patch and those of General de Lattre de 
Tassigny, followed by their junction with our Third Army 
near Dijon within a month of their landing, decisively cut 
off the Germans in southwest France from all hope of 
succor. The dramatic surrender of one group of twenty 
thousand prisoners was one striking symptom of the col 
Availability of 
Marseille and an excellent line of communications with 
the north became a major logistical asset in the c: ampaigns 
of the winter of 1944 and the following spring. That the 
renunciation of the Anvir landings would have prolonged 
the war can therefore hardly be disputed. A prolongation 
of the war would have entailed not only additional casualty 
lists and drains upon the resources of the Allies but also a 
train of other evils, unpredictable but virtually inevitable. 
The mission of the high command was to win the war with 
the least expenditure of men, money and time. With such 
objective the military soundness of the decision against the 
Istrian venture is unquestionable. 


lapse of German resistance in France. 
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AIRDROP SUPPLY 


By COLONEL T. F. VAN NATTA, III 


It's more than just kicking a canister or 
bundl out the door of the plane. It takes 


organization and system. Here's the 





method developed in Burma where as many as four divisions were supplied 


from the air tor months at a time. 


\ CARGO PLANE, FLYING LOW OVER THE DENSE JUNGLE, 
circles over a small clearing. On its second pass it dips 
slightly; parachutes blossom, drift to the ground. From the 
edge of the clearing soldiers rush to the descending para 
chutes, seize the cargoes, and as the plane disappears over 
the horizon, quickly carry the supplies back into the jungle. 
One man cries a short thanks into a walkie-talkie, then all 
Is quuct 

[his is airdrop supply in Burma as presented in news- 
papers, Magazines and movies. Like most of our glamor 
stories, it has only a bare resemblance to actuality. Small 
vatrols were, on occasion, hastily resupplied by one swift 
drop, but this was a definite exception. 


| he normal airdrop Was made not by one plane dropping 


once, but by several planes, each making about ten drops 
before it emptied its cargo. And on the ground, instead of a 
harried combat commander, there is a trained supply officer. 
\s the drop ends he orders a crew onto the field to gather 
up the drop and pile it neatly according to type of supplies, 
while the ofhcer and a noncom carefully inventory it. Dut 
ing the day supply parties will come to the piles, present 
their requisitions, draw their supplies, load up and dis 
appear down a trail. And at the end of the day the supply 
otheer checks his notes, writes a radio report and gives it to 
message center. The airdrop supply that kept us going in 
Burma was a systematic, routine operation, not a daredevil 
trick. And every theater had its airdrop operations, some 
sm ill, some quite large 

The operation of airdropping supplies is generally fa 
miliar to eve ryone, as are the details of packing the loads, 
flying the planes and making the drop. However, only 
Burma was airdrop the normal, routine method of supplying 
as many as four divisions at a time for months. 





COLONEL T. F. VAN NATTA, tt, Cavalry, served in CBI during 
the war as airdrop ofhcer with the combat forces in Burma. 
He also served for a time as liaison officer to the Chinese 38th 
Division. He is a 1928 graduate of the Military Academy. 
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Phe 400-ton drop to the 101st Airborne Division at Bas 
togne was a big drop, perhaps the largest in the European 
I heater. But it was just one operation. 

In Burma the amount dropped each month, for a year 
and a half, was never less than 4,000 tons a month and ros: 
as high as 20,000 tons a month. The average was between 
10,000 and 12,000 tons a month. 

lonnage like this demanded that a complete system be 
deve sloped for airdrop supply—a system that would eliminat 
special planning for each drop, that would be flexibk 
enough to give the combat troops maximum mobility, yet 
that would not be prohibitively wasteful. 


The Burma System 


And a system was developed. It was simple to the extent 
the it a unit could be switched from ground to airdrop sup 
ply with less trouble than a shift from one ground sup ph 
point to another, and once airdrop Sti irted, C lass | sup pl 1€s 
were delivered automaticz ally. It was flexible to the point 
where ammunition and special supplies could be arrang ged 
on 48-hour notice, and location of drop areas could be 
changed, or new drop points opened, with the same amount 
of warning. And the 48-hour period was routine. In 
emergencies, any of the above changes could be made in six 
to rwelve hours. Finally, it was no more wasteful, in fact 
sometimes more efficient, than ground supply. Ten per cent 
was accepted as maximum permissible loss; if the loss was 
higher a staff officer investigated, because someone was not 
doing his job properly. And this ten per cent covered 
difference between what was checked out of the warehous 
back at the loading fields and the amounts that the troops 
on the ground received in usable condition. Not a bad figu 
for ground supply between Army depot and front lin 

A smooth, continuous system required many inno\ ns 
and operating techniques. Starting at the rear, there was th 
problem of special packing (especially as modern US. ro] 
equipment was not available—nothing but Indian co‘ton 
parachutes, native wicker baskets, burlap, rice hulls an 
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[wo bright Quartermaster oflicers studied how the 
B had supplied the Wingate expedition, invented some 
hniques of their own, and then trained special troop 
: this case OM truck battalions (less trucks ), to pack 
y from rations to radar sets. Once trained, one such 
n could pack as much as two Troop Carrier or Com 
vo Squadrons could fly. 
brings us to the alr, which Is not quite sO compli 
toa pilot there is little difference between dropping 
id or a hundred loads. However, for economy ot 
es in a sustained operation, pilots must develop certain 
[here is the problem of finding the drop fields, 
ving the panels, making the drop run in the proper 
on and dropping at proper speed and height. Accu 
s essential, for a drop field in mountainous jungle is 


sn and a miss of twenty Vi irds i IS USUE illy a complete loss. 
over a thousand-foot cliff, completely hidden in the 
ie! unde ‘growth, or into the top ot a giant tree. Pilots 


) bring their planes in at 150 to 200 feet, and had to 
become skilled bombardiers, without benefit of instruments. 
conomy, things such as rice, dehydrated vegetables and 
worse feed were free-dropped, and this inalees different 
drop runs and different timing from parachute drops. Also, 
special “kicking crews” had to be trained to get the load out 
of the plane in the right way when the pilot signalled. 
[his continuous airdrop is probably impossible without 
ommand of the air. At any rate, we did have almost com 
plete command of the air throughout the Burma operations... 


The Ground Crew’s Part 


\nd at the end of the operational cycle, the ground 
troops must do their part. They must pick drop fie Ids that 
the planes can reach, must plan the proper direction of 
light and arrange their installations around the field accord 
ingly. The most common error is an “over” or a “short,” 
ind a 150- to 200-pound package hits the ground hard, 
especially when the chute fails. This means that the instal 
lations around a drop field must be on the flanks, never at 
the ( nds. 

In Burma there was much discussion as to whether the 
air or the ground should select the drop field and indicate 
the direction of drop. Experience eventually convinced 
everyone that the responsibility should rest with the ground. 
Wherever time permits, however, the air should have a 
chance to check the drop sites in advance. Actually our 
ground troops became so adept in selecting fields that 

ntually the air discontinued preliminary checks as un 
nec sary. 


I 


Our own and enemy fires must be considered in locating 
a drop field. Sometimes the tactical situation will not 
permit complete safety, and then a command decision is 
red, weighing the value of the ground operation 

nst probable losses to the air. 
big problem on the ground is collecting and handling 
ropped supplies, especially _ ‘N a regiment or more is 
supplied from one point. If a unit requires continuous 
ip it will have few or no dition. and collection will 
have to be made by hand. Combat troops cannot perform 
task without impairing their fighting efficiency, and 
a clearly showed that specially trained service units 
d operate drop fields for units larger than a battalion. 
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here is more to clearing a drop field than just scraping 
up whatever hits the ground and using it. First the actual 
collection must be organized. The supplies cannot be col 
lected while planes are dropping, as the men cannot dodge 
fast enough. (More than 100 men were killed on drop 
fields in Burma.) A three-day ration drop to a regiment 
involves some thirty tons, or about fifteen C-47-loads.. Am 
munition usually makes another fifteen to twenty plane 
loads, often more, and medic: 1] supplies and ode Is and ends 
will add another plane or two. On a small jungle drop 
field, where only one plane at a time can be over the held, 
this will use up more than half of the daylight, and unless 
the ground crew Is efhic ient it will not be able to cleat the 
field that day. When a unit is involved in heavy fighting 
ammunition tonnages mount astronomically and it takes a 
trained, experienced crew to keep the drop field cleared 

In Burma, with a mixed Chinese-American force, a 
standard drop field team consisted of an American supply 
otlicer with two enlisted assistants, a Chinese platoon ol 
pack animals and a Chinese labor platoon. Such a team 
could handle a drop point for an infantry regiment. Two 
or more teams could be combined for larger units. 


Staff Direction and Coordination 


Last, but definitely not least among the problems ol 
continuous airdrop supply, are the staff functioning, the 
special channels of communications and the general 
ordination necessary to give the operation routine continu 
ity. 

There are two important control pornts one in the com 
bat and the other in the service area. 

The first is preferably in a high tactical headquarters 
Here all requests for airdrop supply are controlled, requests 
approved, and priorities assigned. The higher this control 
point can operate, the more efhciently can available 
transport be used, but higher control also involves a longer 
channel! of communications for approval, - consequent 
Army level 
in the G-4 section) permitted the forty-eight ‘es warning 
period referred to earlier. 


greater del: iy. In Burma placing this control a 


Army level is also prete rable 
since it permits closest contact with the ait 

[he second control point, in the service area, is the co 
ordinating office in the area where planes are based and 
supplies loaded. This office has four major functions—to 
maintain adequate stocks of supplies at the loading fields, 
packed for drop; to process all drop orders trom the tactical 
control and use efhciently the available airlift; to obtain 
and disseminate to the air carriers necessary information 
concerning the location and nature of all drop points; to 
supervise all operations in the area connected with air 
drop, principally efficient warehousing, handling and pack 
ing of supplies. ‘This control point must include both 
ground supply and air operatioys personnel, and_ there 
should be an officer responsible for this control \\ hethet 
this will be an air or a supply officer depends on the situa 
tion. In Burma, where the supply situation was usually 
more critical than the plane situation, a supply otheer 
operated the control point. Where pl: ines are scarce and 
supplies ample it would probably be better to have an ait 
othcer in charge. 

After establishing effective controls, the next staff prob 
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le m 1S the standing operating procedure. Requests for all 
drop will usually originate at regiment or division, though 
they may be as low as battalion. An original request for 
continuous airdrop should he approved through channels to 
insure coordination, but once a unit is placed on airdrop it 
should then send its requests directly to the tactical control 
headquarters. Intervening he adquarters will receive in 
ars copies for corrective action if necessary. 

So much for orde ring supplies, but it is equi ally important 
This point is frequently 
overlooked, for it is unnecessary in ground supply, where 


The fact of 


that their receipt be Teported. 
supplies are physically handed over or issued. 
ce live rv 1s eV ide nt 

Not so in airdrop. With many drop fields operating a 
plane can easily go to the wrong one, and a ground unit is 
The best the 
pilot can report is that he dropped his load what he 
thought was the Check by There 
[he drop plane will have one 


hesitant about waving off a bird in the hand. 
proper field. radio? 
aren't enough channels. 
radio tuned to his base net and another to fighter control to 
and it is confusing to 
put twenty or thirty ground supply stations into either of 
these nets: 


get carly warning of enemy fighters, 


\ simple panel system helps a lot but even this 
had its weak spots 
\nd even if th 


can still be damaged or lost when it hits the ground. The 


e load is dropped at the proper point, it 
obvious and only answer, of course, is a daily radio report 
of supplies received and balances on hand. This report 
must be brief and simple, for radio equipment will be lim 
Like the daily re 
quests, this report should go to the tactical control head 


ited and cannot handle too much traflic. 


quarters, and it is usually practicable to combine requests 
and reports In one message. 
The final problem, that of reliable, rapid communica- 


tions, is so obvious that it needs no discussion. Excellent 


portable equipment Was available toward the end of the 





war, but lengthy, unnecessary messages can nullify ¢) beg 
equipment and all staffs must develop their judgm 
technique of message writing. 

In Burma, as we developed and improved our \ stem 
we found that regiment was the most efhicient |. ¢} , 
supply by airdrop. Supply to battalion is uneconom a) jp 
planes, while ‘supply to divisions usually involves too | yng 
ground carry to front-line units. 

The operational control of the drop planes was kep t the 
service control point. Air force headquarters receive! top 
nage requirements from Army and allotted carrier squadrons 
to airdrop, but did not attempt to exercise detailed ypera 
tions il control. 

By “ oper rational control” of planes I mean all orders and 
instructions necessary to get a plane loaded with the | rope 
supplies and into the air “headed for the proper field, with 
adequate instructions to the pilot to enable him to find and 
identify the field. Just as all handling of supplies is the 
responsibility of the service units om" the supplies ar 
actually loaded into the planes, so all flying operations and 
procedures are the responsibility of the air, including 

fighter protection that may be necessary. 

There is a third control ‘point—the point where joint com 
mand decisions are made. Most operational difficulties can 
be adjusted by mutual agreement at the tactical contro! 
point, but there will inevitably be cases where the ground 
considers an operation essential while the air will consider 
the probable losses too great. Such cases must be referred 
to the “joint” commander for decision. 

The principles and practices set forth here are by no 
means the final answer. They do represent the best solu 
tion for a particular area, against a particular enemy, but 
this is no guarantee of their ‘validity under different condi 
tions of terrain, weather and enemy capabilities. As the 
results of our only experience they are the logical starting 
point for further development but are not yet the end 


and 


any 


A Soldier’s Freedom 


| contend that if the Army is to recruit men voluntarily, it must 
offer them the widest possible exercise of their personal freedoms 
within the limits of authority required for the performance of their 
mission. We cannot induce men to become soldiers if in the process 
they are divested of their dignity and human rights. We cannot per- 
mit the pampered exercise of prerogatives by some men to the dis- 


comfiture and humiliation of others. 


And we must narrow down the 


disparity in human rights between civilian employment and an Army 
career to as thin a distinction as need be made.—GENERAL Omar N. 
Brap.ey in an address before the American Jewish Committee. 
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WHAT THE GALLUP POLL IS TO THE NATION, THE CROSS-SECTION 

attitude survey 1s to the army kor the past SIX Vears the Research 

Branch, Troop Information and Education Division has been con 
| 


ducting attitude surveys In ordei tO assist in the planning ol opera 

















tions. By the scientific polling method researchers collect facts about 
servicemen, analyze and interpret them, and deliver them to the r 
questing agency. The attitude researchers do not attempt to tell the 
using agency how to run its job. The findings of the survey are given 
as one torm of assistance to be utilized as the agency sees fit 

Surveys of soldier opinion were begun late in 1941. During th 
months immediately before Pearl Harbor, the army was not a fighting 
team. Some units acted at times like a college football team which 


























q had lost all its games. The low point Was reached when scl iwled notes Y 
were dropped trom a din isional convoy en route south for maneuvers 
. In hastily formed letters was the one word “OHIO’—which wa : 
gleefully translated “over the hill in October.” - 
Through the efforts of General Marshall a morale unit was formed /) 
to search out the “why’s” of soldier attitudes. The first survey groups nv 
met distrust of such “polling” by many oflicers. Also, despite the fact 7 
that the attitude tests were controlled, some commande rs were hesi : 
tant about approving them in view of Secretary of War Stimson’s ban ” 
on uncontrolled opinion surveys 
1¢ irst survey team completed its preliminary work and got into 
The f pleted prel | lg 
the field the day after Pearl Harbor. Every eighth man, in one di 
vision, selected from the AGO Form 20's, was questioned about his 
BY LIEUTENANT COLONEL morale. The report showed that the men were disgruntled for under 
standably personal reasons. A large percentage of them being high 
WILLIAM H. BAUMER school and college men were irked because there had been few pro 
motions to noncommissiond ofhicer ranks, and becaus« comparatively 
few of them were able to swivel us p through the maze that led to the 
EUTENANT COLONEL WILLIAM H. BAUMER has officer candidate schools. Pearl Harbor and the consequent expansion 
+ 4 S e y > ) . 
va Sax Magee including West — of the army solved the first proble m; anew procedure eased the second 
" : vd of Men. During the wat he sash ete The War Department set up machinery making applications for ol 
1. OPD, General Staff, and the G-3 section aE , 
. . cer Candidate sc 100ls simpler and ¢ stablished a minimum int meen 
SHLAEF where he remained until after VI 
‘ ; score for all who wanted to pin on gold bars 
In 1946 he served on the military advisory ‘igi 
a That first survey indicated that the American soldier of World Wat 
nmittee at the Big Four peace conferences 1 had leal ' led ) ) | ‘ery 
London and Paris and then did a hitch 1a¢ * gee aca moe formal education than his tather hac had In 
h the Constabulary in Germany. In May the previous war. Logically there was need of a study to determine who 
17 he went on duty with the Troop In the 1942 soldier was, and what made him tick \ccordingly, 1 com 
iation and Education Division, Depart prehensive survey was made among combat and service troops to learn 
nt of the Army Special Staff. their views on every conceivable subject important to morale. They 
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were asked what they thought of their food, clothing, and 
training, what their religious and recreational preferences 
were, and whether or not they wanted to get into front-line 
fighting. 

The 1942 soldier, who fought more of the war than his 
successors, had had close to two years of high school, was 
just out ol his teens and Was single. He prete ‘rred Stes ak and 
milk to other foods, wanted to sleep in a separate room 
rather than in barracks, and went to church more than two 
Sundays out of four. Ele believed that he needed more 
uniforms than were issued but was willing to do without 
rubber-soled shoes in order to save that critical material. 
Over half the men went to the movies for entertainment and 
about the same percentage said they liked to listen to the 
radio. Most of them enjoyed reading. Later, Yank became 
their favorite mi _ re ontrary to popular opinion the 
pin-ups were third i 1 preference behind the “Sad Sack” 
cartoons and pear te stories. A majority of the soldiers 
when off-duty drank neither liquor nor beer and of those 
who drank, most were content with beer. And fortunately, 
more than half the men were satisfied with their Army job. 


Involved Procedures 


[he procedure for conducting an attitude survey is 
rather involved. Requests come from the staff divisions and 
the technical services. Some are initiated by those who make 
plans and policies, such as the training divisions of the 
ground and air forces. Other requests come from the techni 
cal services, such as the quartermaster, wanting to know 
about the soldiers’ reaction to clothing and food, and the 
surgeon general wanting to know whether the medical care 
is meeting the men’s needs. The agencies concerned with 
morale, such as the ground forces in the infantry survey, 
and the chaplains, are a third group asking for opinion polls. 
he fourth group are those who work in the troop informa 
tion and education field. During the war its job was to 
increase the soldiers’ understanding of why we were fighting 
the war, why the infantryman was important, and what a 
During a 
war certain individuals, the Chief of Staff and the Com 


manding Generals of the Ground and Air Forces often re 


all-out war effort was being made by our allies. 


quested studies of the opinions of the men in uniform. 
They knew that the human element would determine how 
well modern military equipment would be utilized. 

The researchers develop questions with the requesting 
agency, pre-testing them with small groups of soldiers to 
determine whether they are understandable. Next the ques- 
tionnaire is re worked before being presented tO a CTOSS- 
section of the Army. The sample in a division normally in- 
cludes from 1,500 to 2,000 men. In proper proportion those 
questioned will be infantry, artillery, signal, ¢ 
nance and quartermaster troops. 


engineer, ord 
The cross-section may be 
selected for example by pulling every eighth AGO Form 
20. If the researcher, upon reaching the eighth card, finds 
that the man is in the hospital or on furlough he does not 
take the next man but counts eight more for his selection. 


Opinions Without Bias 


Phe cross-section of the division is then gathered at a 
regularly scheduled questionnaire period. If enlisted men 


only are being tested, no officers are present. A noncom, 
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having been briefed previously, is placed in charge th, 
group and is there solely to explain the purpose and »). ;| 
of the survey. He also assures the men of their co: 5) 
anonymity. Normally he is not from the unit being 
In this way opinions can be expressed without bias 

In the early surveys it was feared that many of th 
would answer flippantly or facetiously and thus sna 
study. But this was an unwarranted concern. In hun reds 
of surveys the men have shown a uniformly seriou. and 
candid approach to the questionnaire. Also the men king 
the surveys have often exhibited a warm feeling war) 
the efforts to get their opinions and have not exhibit) any 
expectation that the results of the surveys would provid 
a cure-all for their problems. 

After the sample of 1,500 to 2,000 men has been polled 
on a subject, their questionnaires are taken to the research 
ers for compilation. Not only are the answers totaled bu: 
they are analyzed by accepted techniques. Thus accuray 
findings are drawn from the study. The analysis is don 
by highly qualified men drawn from top-notch civilian 
polling agencies. 

In 1942, after surveying soldier likes and dislikes, mor 
specialized studies were made. The Air Forces were asked 
about their willingness for combat duty, whether they wer 

satisfied with their assignments, and in their opinion which 
br anch was more important in the winning of the war. In 
the first two items their answers were generally positive and 
in the last they believed overwhelmingly that the flyers 
were going to win the war singlehanded. There was a par 
donable pride exhibited by these men and a very defini 
pride in their branch. There was nothing wrong with thei: 
morale that a few administrative orders couldn't straighten 
out. Later on, when the going was tough, cross-section sur 
veys were conducted overseas. Generally, the men were not 
too complimentary of their training back in the States 
However, they were still anxious for combat, the prete: 
ence among the fighter pilots being stronger than that ol 
the bomber crews. Among them now was a sharp anxiety 
as to how long they must continue to make their combat 
missions. From their suggestions air forces leaders estab 
lished certain maximum combat requirements, varying {01 
fighter and bomber men, and also among war theaters 


Disgruntled Doughboys 


At the time the Air Forces expressed definite preterenc: 
for their own branch, a survey was developed to ask the 
ground forces how they felt about their branches. The 
men of the Infantry expressed the greatest dissatisfaction 
with their own branch. Worse than that almost half of the 
infantrymen were neutral about their branch, saying the\ 
neither liked it best nor least. In that statistic was a fatal 
resignation toward their work which put the skids unde: 
doughboy morale. Because of these findings, and becaus 
of the efforts of Ernie Pyle and Generals Marshal! and 
MeNair, something was done about this “Sad Sack” situ 
tion. The expert and combat infantryman’s badges wer 
created and extra pay given to the foot soldier who earned 
crossed rifles on a blue background. The press, not: ably the 
INFANTRY JouRNAL, began to play up the need for = 
riflemen and machine gunners. The blood, sweat and ‘« 
of the rileman were not glossed over, but he was mace 
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uid that he was a member of an elite group. Later 
showed that pride in unit was noticeably higher in 
ntry after the badges had been awarded. The infan 
, never became glamour boys but their part in the 
me to be more highly regarded. 
he number of attitude surveys increased, misconcep 
till surrounded the work. The fact that several of 
ls had unmistakably shown certain trends in soldier 
ng was not widely known, nor understood. Four popu 
conceptions hampered the work of those conducting 
opinion surveys. [hese were usually the same feelings previ- 
held by ‘civilian groups when they brushed up against 
the operation of now accepted civilian polls. 


The Search for Facts 


\hy take a vote of what the soldier wants?” was one 
oft-1 peated objection. “You can’t run an army that way.” 
[he men in charge of the surveys never had any idea that 
the Army merely ‘ecoded to vote on any problem to bring 
ibout change. If that were so, the army would find itself 
in a very embarrassing position. It for instance every serv- 
iceman Was asked if he Ww anted to be promoted the ‘re would 
be a crescendo of positive answers. But no researcher 
would ask such a question and no one inside or outside the 
\rmy would agree to such a mass promotion. 

[he surveys touched only a cross-section of the Army and 
asked only those questions which concerned morale—the 
wldier's reaction to his job. The search was for facts in the 
logic that facts will come out sooner or later, and oftentimes 
will have a bearing on how men will fight. 

\nother objection was that the surveys put unreasonable 
ideas in men’s heads. However, the surveys reached only a 
very small proportion of any unit, and an ‘infinitesimal por- 
tion of the Army. The cross-section samples are kept small 
n number in line with the basic principle underlying all 
opinion polling. Two thousand-odd persons is considered 
sullicient to give a reliable finding if surveyed scientifically. 
Statistically the odds are 500 to | that such a small sample 
will be accurate within four per cent. A sample of 3,000 
decreases the probable error to three per cent. Additional 
increases, even in the tens of thousands of men polled, re 
duce the margin of error negligibly. Thus it is uneconomical 
to poll the entire army in order to achieve a perfect reading. 


Rigged Polls 


\nother group of objectors say that the polls are rigged. 
This of course is always a possibility though the men in the 
Research Branch are scientists who are anxious to preserve 
their own integrity. During the war most of them were pro 
tessionals in the opinion polling field who realized that 
one rigged survey would damage their reputations. Further 
more as patriotic citizens and soldiers it was their interest 
tat the truth to the end that operations would progress 
more rapidly. Since they did not know how their findings 
| be used by the requesting agency and since they 
could not influence directly any agency's decision there 
no point in rigging the findings. Finally, one false 
survcy meant the end of their work just as it does in the 
civi ian epinion polling field. 

e fourth misconception about attitude surveys is an 
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opposition to the whole idea. “I've been in the army thirty 
years and know what the soldier thinks.” This state ot 
mind sets up a road block against opinion surveys no mat 
ter what their findings. It cannot be reached by the state 
ment that if experience in the service made it possible to 
determine why men disliked the Infantry, or do not want 
to reenlist, or vary measurably in their willingness for 
combat, attitude surveys would never have been necessary. 
The studies did not invariably dig into men’s likes. In a 
good many cases the men exhibited some hearty gripes at 
the system or at their lot. In the India-Burma theater at the 
end of the supply line, where the heat, disease and generally 
poor living conditions were in every man’s thoughts, the 
attitude of the men was normally unfavorable to anything 
asked of them. They were critical of their food, of their 
allies, of their recreation, and of their officers. They wanted 
to go home in the worst way. As one sergeant st ited it, 
“Assured rotation after two years’ duty would raise the 
morale in this stinking place one thousand per cent. 


Reactions of Commanders 


One interesting sidelight on the findings of the surveys 
was that of the commanders involved. When the findings 
confirmed whi it they the mselves believed about their units, 
they were quick to praise the study. They let it be known 
that they had been of that opinion all along. However, 
when the survey resulted in findings contrary to their beliefs 
some acted as if they had been booderinkied. One Infantry 
division commander believed that a study of the combat 
efficiency of various units within his division could not pos 
sibly be correct since it did not reflect creditably on the 
le: adership of some of his most highly: rated subordinates. 
After the division had been in combat for six months, the 
general wrote that the survey had been proved correct in 
every instance. 

Other surveys conducted among front-line units sought 
their views on morale. A cross-section of 3,300 men from 
thirty-five different companies of one well known division 
in Europe was questioned during the winter of 1943-44 
The disparity in morale among the different units was 
startling. In the highest company sixty-seven per cent ol 
the men expressed a willingness for combat with the Ger 
mans; only seven per cent in the lowest company expressed 
similar feelings. The men’s evaluation of the interest of 
their ofhcers in the welfare of their units varied from forty 
four per cent in the top company to twenty-five per cent in 
the lowest. A cross check showed th it willingne ‘ss for com 
bat was highest in those companies where the men felt that 
the officers were vitally concerned about their welfare. 

The Army’s opinion about our allies was of vital im 
portance to good morale. If American soldiers believed that 
their allies were not good fighte TS and were not supported 
by an all-out effort on the ame fronts, their morale was 
definitely handed a body blow. Understanding seemed to 
be the key to the Army’s attitude. Generally the men ad 
mired the job the Soviet Union and Great Britain were 
doing in fighting the war, but one in three believed that 
those countries were more interested in dominating the 
world than in furthering democracy. An information pro 
gram was instituted to tell of the war efforts of our allies. 
Also, moving pictures were produced so as to increase sol 
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diers knowledge and to build healthy attitudes toward the 
war and our allies. Invariably, later surveys showed that 
men’s attitudes toward our allies took a favorable jump after 
a film Out of this finding came the 
Why we Fight” series of movies, produced under the direc 
hese films still stand today as the 
The first picture, the 
showed the rise of fascism during the 


secing about them. 
tion of Frank Capra. 
finest documentaries of their kind. 
to War” 
1920's and "30's in Europe and Japan. Nazi aggression was 
“The Nazis Strike” as they marched into Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, A third film entitled “Divide 
German conquest of Norway, 
A later movie showed the 
‘Battle of Britain” when Churchill's phrase “the finest hour’ 
remarkably fitted the spirit of the British people under Nazi 
air attacks. Another played up the stalwart battle of the 
Kussian people in the fighting in their homeland. 


“Prelude 


shown in 
and Poland. 
and Conquer’ pictured the ¢ 
the Low Countries and France. 


Reactions of Soldiers 


Attitude surveys were particul: irly necessary to the infor- 

mation agencies since only through the m could soldier ac 
ce pti ince ol their materi ils be mec seaed. In order to evalu 
ate the effectiveness of the information program twelve in- 
fantry and armored divisions were polled in a cross-section 
The best informed men invariably held the most 
favorable views of our allies and our causes. The least in 
Also the study 
checked the soldier's views about the orientation program. 
\lmost to the man they said that the objectives of the in- 
formation program were \ ital but only three out of ten said 
the program was worthwhile when the discussion leader 
didn't know his stuff. When asked whether they engaged 
in the discussion following the formal presentation almost 
half said they usually did. It was clearly apparent from 
this analysis that there was a close relationship between 
the attitudes of the men toward the information program 
and the quality of the presentation. As a result greater ef 
fort was made to improve the presentation by a more care 
ful selection of leaders and to awaken the men’s interest 
through participation in discussion topics, through news 
maps, radio programs, unit newspapers, movies and other 
services. 

Long before the end of hostilities, survey teams through 
dut the world were seeking the men’s feelings about rota- 
tion and demobilization. From the findings of the early 
studies it was certain that on VE-day the most important 
morale factor would be the men’s knowledge of “when do 
we go home?” In all war theaters a cross-section was asked 
what criteria should decide who should be demobilized 
first. The findings of these surveys were considered along 
with other factors of military necessity and out of the analy- 
sis the point system was dev eloped. This gave the individual 
soldier credits for combat, overseas service, decorations, and 
number of dependents. 

A later survey indicated that two-thirds of the men ex- 
pected to be home within six months after V E-day, the 
belief probably arising from the common legal term of “dura- 
tion and six months.” Such a rapid demobilization was 
physically impossible while the war in the Pacific still had 
to be won and was, even after VJ-day, beyond the shipping 
capacity of available American and allied resources. 
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survey. 


formed had the most undesirable outlook. 


General Marshall aptly remarked that demobi! 
became disintegration. In Europe plaintive verses 
theme “When do we go home?” 


von 


the 
sung to the tune «| jj; 


\larlene were heard in every gathering of Americans. | ),j]y 
the soldier newspapers directed attention in headlin.. nq 
on the front pages to the arrival and departure o! oop 
ships, homecomings in New York harbor, and to new pte; 
pretations of demobilization regulations. For the no: ionai 


good every American should have been enlisted in stem ming 
the men’s rampant fever to get home. Whether a mass {for 
to inform the soldiers of the seriousness of the interna: iona| 
situation would have induced them to subordinate thei: 
personal desires is of course conjecture. 


Polling Postwar Plans 


Just before VE-day the men were asked about their 
postwar plans. Practically every man had given considerable 
thought to this idea. Ninety-seven per cent wanted to ger 
out of uniform. Slightly more than half the men polled said 
they expected to work for someone else. Almost one in five 
was planning to go into business for himself or to operate a 
farm. Only seven per cent said they were going to attend 
full-time school. One man wrote on his questionnaire that 
all he wanted to do was to work at being a married man and 
a farmer, though his remark was more pungent in the ver 
nacular. 

These findings indicated an unrealistic soldier attitucd 
because most of the men did not know the difficulties in the 
owner-operated small business. The officers in the Army 
were urged to warn the men of the problems through the 
educational program. It is doubtful whether they had any 
measurable success, but it is obvious today that many who 
planned to go into business for themselves as well as many 
who were going to work for someone else have gone to col 
lege under the GI Bill of Rights. 

An additional analysis 4ndicated that more than three 
per cent of the men would like to remain in the Army but 
only if certain conditions were made and certain incentives 
were offered. They stated in effect that they wanted to be 
assured of retention of their wartime rank and the oppor 
tunity for steady advancement, that they wanted to get voca- 
tional schooling and also to improve their formal education 
by correspondence and classroom courses. Others wanted 
to be able to select their own branch a service, and the 
overseas theater in which they would serve. Many exhibited 
an interest in provisions for security, mentioning famil) 

care, pensions, and similar items. The polls did not ask the 
question, but from conversations it was evident that many 
men wished to remain on occupation duty in Europe and 
the Far East but wanted to be assured of first getting hom: 
to see their families. 


Who Likes the Army? 


Post VJ-day surveys on enlistment in the Regular \rm\ 
brought out a good many reasons why men did not join the 
Regular Army because it did not offer them as good an op 
portunity in terms of pay, advancement, or kind of work. 
as did a job in civil life. One man in five said that his reason 
for not enlisting was the lack of personal freedom. One 
man in three said that he would not join the Regular \rm 


because it did not offer him as good an opportunity in terms 
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idvancement, or kind of work, as did a job in civil 
enerally, the younger men gave this reason more 
an the older ones. One man in six said that inter 
with home life and family life was his reason for not 
One in nine wanted to continue his formal edu 
ind one in ten had such a resentment against the 
ystem” that this was his most compelling reason for 
not -ntisting. One man said he just didn’t like the Army, he 
to go back to the farm where he was his own boss. 
\r + said that polishing brass, pressing uniforms, salut- 
» officers and looking like a good soldier was just too 
muclt) work. Besides it was monotonous and he wanted out. 
r stated his dislike of the caste system by mentioning 
thar as he was answering the questionnaire four officers 
wet — coffee in the kitchen. “If I asked for a drink 
{ water I'd probably be told to go to hell.” 
During the past two years surveys have been continued a 
a lesser rate. The emphasis has now shifted from te 
ind postwar desires to what can be done in the army to 
make milité iry service and a military career more desirable. 
During the past two years, cross-section studies have sought 
the reasons why men re-enlist, why they leave the army, 
what trainees think of the universal training experiment 
Fort Knox, what the occupation soldier believes, and, of 
course, what the men think of their food, clothing and 


—_— — 


medical care. The findings of these surveys have not been 
released as they are still classified. 

During the past six years, more than four hundred sur 
veys hi ive probed the thinking of soldiers onaw ide Vi iriety 
ol subjects. Practically all were designed to get a line on 
that indefinable something called “morale” which wins vic 
tories. The factors making up morale are elusive but the 
attitude surveys have hones markedly successful in pinning 
down some of them. 

| he value of these numerous sur eys cannot be measured 
in dollars and cents. Nor is there any real measure of the 
effective action taken as a result of findings since actions 
varied from War Department and overseas command orders 
to those on the company level. In all cases, the survey find 
ings were provided commanders by the Research Br. inch of 
the Troop Information and Education Division without any 
attempt to influence directly their use of them. 

The concern over the feeling that the army was being 
“polled” about its dislikes has evaporated as has the relative 
danger of having men thinking about and discussing their 
service problems. Today most army personnel accept as 
valid the findings of the attitude surveys. Their statistics 
and conclusions have stood the test of the past six years and 
today are used to clinch the argument when Army morale 
is being discussed. 


The Wicked Flee When No Man Pursueth 


I'he following editorial appeared in the March-April 
issue of The Quartermaster Review: 


INFANTRY “UNIFICATION” 


Recent issues of the INFANTRY JoURNAL announce that 
its editors and officers of the U. S. Infantry Association 
formulating plans to transform that organization into 
an “Association of the U. S. Army.” More than coinci 
dentally, in one issue, on the editorial page, the Journal 
bewails its postwar drop in circulation. It quotes a di 
vision commander's advice to his troops that the maga 
zines field is no longer confined to the Arm from which 
it takes its name, but now embraces material of interest 
to all Arms and Services. 
[he gentlemen of the Infantry really should be con 
ratulated on the modesty of their unification plan. Why 
ely an “Association of the U.S. Army’? Why not an 
\ssociation of the U.S. Defense Forces”? C ertainly the 
ned editors of the INFANTRY JouRNAL are as well 
wlified to discuss battleships and the design of carrier 


yc 


decks as they are to discuss the equally intricate and 
specialized problems of Artillery, the Quartermaster 
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Corps, the Ordnance Department, the Medical Corps, 
the Corps of Engineers, and the other elements of the 
Ground Forces. 

We have always recognized the Infantry as the “Queen 
of Battles,” but does that mean it should be all-inclusive? 
[he concept of an army run by and for the Infantry no 
doubt has its attractions. For our part, think how nice it 
would be if, instead, it were run by and for Quarter 
masters. 

The leaders of the Infantry Association will be well 
advised to forget their design for lebensraum. If accom 
plished, it would not only produce a cosmic case of indi 
gestion; it would likewise dilute and probably destroy 
their journal as the excellent forum for problems affect 
ing Infantry which it is today. 

There exist already several excellent generalized jour 
nals for problems affecting the whole Army, such as the 
Military Review and the Army Information Digest. 

The Quartermaster Corps, as we know, has enough 
problems to occupy the full energies of its own Associa 
tion and QuarrerMastTerR Review. From all we hear, 
the Infantry has just as many problems in its own house. 
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The 105mm. howitzer, ammunition, gear, and 26-man crew make a snug load for the C-82 transport in the background. 


Flying Heavy Stuff 


Airborne Troops and Troop Carrier Command Test Developments 


in the Air Transportability of Weapons and Gear at Fort Bragg 


Wooden model of the C-82's fuselage 
is used in loading and lashing studies. 
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Fairchild “flying boxcars”—the present 
standard troop-cargo transport plane of the 
\ir Force—can carry all of an Infantry 
division except its tanks and heavy engi 
neer equipment. Compared to the capabil 
ities of World War II transport planes 
this is progress. To be sure much remains 
to be done before the ground army is 100 
per cent air transportable but as these pic 
tures show many of the heavy weapons 
always needed in a tough ground battle 
can now be flown in airplanes. 

The “flying boxcar” has a cargo capacity 
of 2,916 cubic feet. Interior length of the 
hold is 38 feet, 28 feet of which is 8 x 8 


feet square and 10 feet of which is ¢ 
feet. Its best pay load is 21,500 p 
As a troop-carrier the plane will ca 
riflemen. 

The manufacturer gives its ma) 
range at 3,875 
speed at 218 miles per hour, and it 
mum speed at 248 miles per hour. | 
span is 106 feet 6 inches, overall | 
77 feet 1 inch, and overall height 
4 inches. 

Two clam shell doors open up ' 
tire rear of the cargo hold. This 
self-propelled vehicles to be loaded 
their own power. 


miles, its best « 
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The gun crew wrangles the 105 howitzer into a “flying 

boxcar."’ Unloading is easier. The gun has to be carefully 
balanced in the fuselage. 


One way to load the caliber .30 machine gun. The 

other way is to disassemble and drop from an electrically 

operated monorail which releases paracans automati- 
cally through doors in the belly of the fuselage. 


The “baby” bulldozer rolls up the ramp under its own 
power. It’s a needed machine at forward airfields. 


a) ee 
* ie 


Jeep gets help in loading Signal team’s trailer. Units 

of all essential services are flown to forward airfields. 

Rear view of the “baby” bull. Two of these, a squad of Heavy items of equipment must be carefully centered 
gineers, and other gear make a load for the C-82. on the lateral and longitudinal axes of the plane. 
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THE BUILDING 


AND TRAININ 


OF INFANTRY DIVISIONS 


By Lieutenant Colonel Bell |. Wiley 


4. EFFECTS OF OVERSEAS REQUIREMENTS UPON TRAINING, 1944-45 


BENEFITS ACCRUING FROM REFINEMENT OF THE TRAIN- 
ing program, provision of more generous allotments of am 
munition, and intensification of _ supervision were 
1944, by the disrup 


tion resulting trom untoreseen requirements of units and 


in large measure offset, particularly it 


individuals ad overseas theaters. 
In April 1944, mainly because heavy drafts for overseas 
operations left an insuflicient number of service units for 


California—Arizona Ma 


neuver Area was ciosed. Discontinuance of this graduate 


support ol divisions in the held, the 


chool of combined training was a serious blow to the divi 
sional program. Of the sixty-four infantry divisions trained 
in the United States, only thirteen had received training in 
the California—Arizona Maneuver Area, and, of the twenty 
six activated after July 1942, only one; of the eighty-seven 
divisions of all types activated in the United States, only 
twenty received such training. 

Urgent calls for units overseas necessitated discontinu 
March 1944 and 


those in Louisiana in \pril. Plans were made for resump 


ince of maneuvers in Tennessee 
tion of the Louisiana maneuvers in the summer, but they 
had to be abandoned in view ol the advancement ot the 
readiness dates of the divisions scheduled for participation. 
\ few divisions received, in lieu of the canceled maneuvers, 
1 month of exercises at or near their home stations, with 
each division, less a combat team, maneuvering against the 
ce tac hed team | he se exercises how ever, were a poor sub 
stitute for “big maneuvers.” 

Of the eleven intantry divisions activated in 1943, only 
four participated in maneuvers against other divisions.* Four 
nonintantry divisions activated in 1943 and two divisions 
activated prior to that time were also denied participation in 
division-versus division exercises. | his meant that com 
manders of thirteen of the eighty-seven divisions of all types 
trained in the United States took their commands overseas 


* This study will be included in the Oficial History of the U.S. Army of 
World War II, prepared by the Historical Division of the War Department 
Special Staff, with whose permission it appears in the INFANTRY 
JOURNAI 

Divisions having maneuvers in the California—Arizona Maneuver area 
were: Infantry: 6th, 7th, 8th, 33d, 77th, 80th, 8ist, 85th, 90th, 93d, 95th 
ind 104th. Armored: 3d, 4th, Sth, 6th, 7th, 9th and 11th. 

"Divisions maneuvering near their home stations were: 86th, 66th, 69th 
ind 63d. All but the 63d maneuvered for a month; it had only a week of 
maneuvers at its home station 

Infantry divisions activated in 1943 and participating in division-versus- 
division maneuvers were the 97th, 106th, 71st, and 75th. Those not par- 
ticipating were the 42d, 63d, 65th, 66th, 69th, 70th and 76th 
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without ever having had the opportunity of maneuve: 
them as a unit in the field. The loss of training in staff 
functioning, logistics, maintenance, supply, teamwork with 
supporting units, and large-scale tactical operations under 
higher command was incalculable. 

In the fall of 1944, as the struggle of the armies in th: 
European Theater was intensified, it became necessary 
alert seven divisions whose training had been planned on 
the assumption that they would not be moved from th 
United States until after June 1945.° Not only were som 
of the youngest of these denied experience in maneuvers, 
but other ph: ises of their training were also curtailed. ‘Th: 
42d and the 65th Divisions, activesed respectively in Jul 
and August 1943, received no combined training of 1 
ments with their supporting battalions of field artille TY. 


Overseas Calls for Individual Replacements 


The War Department was obliged not only to take divi 
sions from the strategic reserve in the United States but als 
to send overseas indlivicheal replacements, particularly inta 
trymen, far in excess of the output of replacement training 
centers and ofhcer candidate schools. This necessity im 
posed the most serious difficulties experienced by divisions 
in late 1943 and 1944. To meet these calls lower priority 
divisions were stripped and replenished repeatedly, becom 
ing in effect replacement training centers. 

Tasoads on the immediately available supply of enlisted 
infantry personnel began in the fall of 1943. By the end 
of the year 24,541 enliseed men had been withdrawn from 
fourteen infantry divisions for transfer either to overseas 
replacement depots or to alerted units. (See Table No. 

In January 1944 the average infantry strength of these ae 
sions was approximately 2,000 below that prescribed ii 
lables of Organization. A second major draft on division 
hi overseas ‘enlisted replacements occurred in ge \ 
1944. The 63d Division lost about 3,200 men and t 
70th about 3,000; losses were also suffered at this time 
seven other infantry divisions." The heaviest inroads 
infantry divisions for overseas replacements came in t! 


| 


‘The thirteen divisions of all types not participating in division-vers 
division maneuvers were: Infantry: 10th, 40th, 42d, 63d, 65th, 69th, 7 
and 76th. Armored: 16th and 20th. Airborne: 13th. Cavalry: 2d. 

°(1) The seven divisions affected were the 42d, 63d, 65th, 69th, 
71st, and 89th. 

"The seven divisions were the 10th (Light), 42d, 75th, 76th, 78th, 84 
and 92d. 
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» and summer of 1944. Between April and September, 
See Table 

In addition to this total, which includes only with- 
ls directed by Headquarters, Army Ground Forces, 
erseas loss replacements, many other enlisted men 


reen divisions lost 78,703 enlisted men. 


aescs awn from divisions to fill high priority units, 
et oflicer candidate and parachute schoo! requirements, 
ur various other purposes. The withdrawals were often 
in driblets, aggravating the disruption of training. 
example, there were fourteen separate withdrawals, 
ving from twenty-five to 2,125 at a time, of en 
| men for overseas replacements from the 106th Divi 
between September 1943 and August 1944. 
[he aggregate of withdrawals for all purposes was tre 
The 94th Division, from activation to departure 
for port of embarkation, lost 8,890 enlisted men: the 65th 
Division, 11,782; the 106th Division, 12,442; and the 100th 
14,787. The 69th Division, which apparently 
the greatest turnover of any division activated during 
\GF period Cexcept possibly those specifically desig- 
nated as replacement divisions in 1942, for which complete 
fioures on turnover are not available), lost 22,235 enlisted 


men 


} 
ious. 


Division, 


n- 
! 


Othcer losses were insignificant in the early months of 
+, but beginning in the late spring they became increas 
oly heavy. 






The turnover was greatest among infantry 
ers, particularly among leaders of companies and pla 
An experience typical of a number of regiments was 
summarized as follows by the commanding officer of the 
260th Infantry, 65th Division, a few weeks before that unit 
moved to port: 








he turnover of commissioned personnel in this regiment 
ince activation has been about 150 per cent. The turnover 
has been heaviest among junior officers, principally among 
the lieutenants. Some companies have had as many as seven 
commanders and some platoons have had sixteen leaders. 
Battalions have had as high as five commanders. The regi 
ment has had two commanding officers. 


1944 General Malony, Commanding General of 
the 94th Division, reported that there was not a second 
lieutenant in his command who had been on duty with the 
division in maneuvers seven months before. The infantry 
ofhicer of a low- -priority division who stayed with his unit 
longer than three months during the pe riod April Se ptem- 
ber 1944 was an exception. i anees of medical officers, engi- 





























In June 
























neers, and chaplains also were unusually heavy—often more 
100 per cent of the T/O allotment. The 94th Divi- 

n during the whole of its training period, but mainly in 
1944, lost 54 medical officers (T/O 52), 
| /O 27), and 16 chaplains CT /O 13). Officer losses in 
| categories totaled 873 in the 94th Division, 1,088 in the 
65th Division, 1,215 in the 106th Division, and 1,336 in 
69th Division. Distribution of officers transferred from 


65th Division is shown in Table No. 3 by branch and 
rank 
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Che staff of the 69th Division (activated in May 1943) trained almost 

gh enlisted personnel to man three divisions. The 31st Division, in- 

1 in November 1940, had a slightly larger loss of enlisted personnel 

the 69th (22,511 .as against 22,235), but the 31st’s losses extended 

a considerably longer period (38 months as against 17 months). 

Oticer losses of the 31st and 69th Divisions were 1,453 and 1,336 re- 
tively. 
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TABLE NO. | 


Withdrawals of Enlisted Men from Fourteen Infantry 
Divisions, September—December 1943 





Withdrawn for 


Withdrawn for Trar 


ster to 








Overseas Replacements Alerted Divisions , Total 
mber 
Division Number Month Numbe Month Division Withdrawn 
66th 3,300 Sep 191 Sep 28th 3,491 
69th 3,000 Oct 3,000 
75th 1,87 Sep 19) Sep 28th 2,061 
78th 1,100 Dec 1,100 
83d 820 Oct 4th 820 
84th 300 Oct 500 Oct 85th 800 
86th 750 Sep 1,700 Sep 88th 2,450 
87th 2,583 Sep 2,583 
94th 1,700 Oct 1,700 
97th 1,234 Sep 509 Sep 8th 1,743 
99th 1,180 Oct 85th 1,180 
100th 500 Oct 500 
103d 357 Oct 88th 357 
106th 1,800 Sep 956 Sep 28th & 3)st 2.756 
TOTAL 18,137 6,404 24,541 











TABLE NO. 2 


Withdrawals of Enlisted men for Overseas Replacements from 
Seventeen Infantry Divisions, April-September 1944 
































Division Infantry Field Artillery Cavalry Total 
42d 3,936 840 45 4,821 
63d 3,568 579 38 4,185 
65th 5,222 314 45 581 
66th 3,999 840 43 4,882 
69th 4,414 840 45 5.299 
70th 2,845 480 45 3,370 
7 \st 3,172 330 3,502 
75th 4,459 780 4s 5,284 
76th 6,246 780 45 7,071 
78th 4,698 780 45 5,523 
86th 4,050 720 40 4.810 
87th 3,850 720 40 4,610 
89th 2,700 360 3,060 
97th 5,064 336 30 5 430 
100th 3,675 3,675 
103d 2,550 2,550 
106th 4,225 780 45 5,050 

TOTAL 68,673 9,479 55) 8,703 

TABLE NO. 3 
Turnover of Officers in 65th Division, 
16 August 1943-31 October 1944 

Branch General Colonel Lt Colonel Major Captain Istlt 2dLt Tota 
Int ] 4 9 17 64 219 407 72 
FA 1 ] 3 6 20 43 70 144 
QMC 1 ) 3 4 7 16 
cE ] 3 3 26 33 
Sc ] 6 14 21 
GSC } 1 
MC 3 24 60 87 
JAGD ] ] 4 6 
MAC 2 2 9 13 
DC 2 8 10 
Ch 12 7 ] 20 
IGD 2 2 
Cov 3 6 9 
Ord 3 3 
CMP 2 2 
TOTAL 2 5 16 28 132 356 549 1,088 
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Officers and men going out from divisions were replaced 
back 
Sometimes the replacements came in large quan 
\ substantial 


by personnel from various sources and diverse 
yrounds 
tities, but more often they came in driblets. 
number of the enlisted replaceme nts were trom replacement 
training centers, with basic training completed in their arm. 


Others came from service installations, antiaircratt battal 
ions, and tank destroyer organizations, with basic training 
completed but not in the arm ol the unit to which they 
being assigned. Further diversity was offered by men 


AST P, 


ind men sent back from overseas garrisons whose training 


wer 
from the some of whom had had only basic training, 


hy id he come somew hat obsolete 


Quality of Replacements 


Difficulties arising from the repeated trading of seasoned 


rillemen for men with little infantry training were en 


hanced by concurrent exchange of experienced ofhcers for 
Officer replace 
from antiaircraft and tank 


those with meager infantry background. 


ments frequently were “retreads” 
destrover units, or instructors from repl: icement training 

enters who had grown rusty in broad infantry knowledge 
as a result of specialization for long periods in a few sub- 
ects. Occasionally divisions seceived. as replacements for 
company commanders or battalion executives, officers who 
had risen to the grade of captain or major as mess super 
and who had 


Sometimes the 


Visors or In other administrative capacities, 


little or no experience in unit command. 


newcomers were able after a few weeks to overcome the 


handicap of inexperience by observing subordinates and 
t ik Ing re tre she r courses undet the supe rvision ot regiment il 
or battalion commanders. In however, 


many instance Ss, 


they had to be reassigned or reclassified. In either case the 
unit concerned suffered from ineftective leadership. 

Some division commanders thought that the majority of 
re placem« nts whom they took to port were interior to those 
men who had been lost, not only in training but also in 
tamina and other qualities essential to combat effectiveness. 
his was not true of replacements received from the ASTP 
ind the Air Corps, who generally were recognized as su 
perior in ill respects save traming to the men whom they 
replaced. The typical division subjected to large-scale 
stripping in 1944 received about 3,000 replacements from 
these sources, but in some instances a portion of this choice 
personnel had shortly to be given up to nondivisional units. 

Newcomers trom replacement training centers were for 
the most part men inducted into the Army late in the mo 
bilization period, when the stock of first-class manpower was 
running low. This disadvantage was offset to some extent 
by the discontinuance of the preferred status enjoyed by 
Some ol 


the personne! converted from other branches compared 


the Air Forces in initial assignment of selectees. 
favorably with the men they replaced, but others were men 
deficient in soldierly qualities who had been pushed about 
In February 1944 the 
commanding general of the 94th Division observed to G-3 
of the 
we are getting is awful. Busted down parachutists, guard- 


from one organization to another. 


\rmy Ground Forces: “The qui ality of this pe -rsonnel 


house addicts from McClellan and Bragg and various other 
replacement training centers. Less than fifty per cent are 
physically qualified.” 
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Particularly disappointing were the men who can 
divisions as int intry volunteers. Some of these voli 
proved be incompetents and troublemakers, w!} 
been forced out of their units on threat of loss of 
Others came to the Intantry in the hope of getting s 
in headquarters. 

Some divisions received as replacements consi 
numbers of men returned from overseas. A portion o! 
troops proved to be of great value to units in training 
ticularly as instructors and as speakers at orientati 
sions. But others, taking the attitude that they had al: ad) 
done their part in the war effort, or that overseas service cay, 
them a privileged status, particularly with reference to unj 
form regulations, fatigue duties, and routine matters 0! dis 
cipline, were an unwholesome influence. Soldiers wit!) bat 


eS 


tle experience were as a rule less troublesome than {hos 
whose overseas service had consisted mainly of noncom 
batant duties. 
as replacements for privates and privates first class were non 
commissioned specialists. This resulted in the piling up of 
large surplus of noncommissioned officers in most divi 
In July 1944 seven divisions reported NCO sur 
pluses averaging 454 men. At the beginning of Jul) th 
76th Division had an excess of 1,228 NCO’s, distributed as 
follows: 


\ substantial portion of the men transferred into divisions 


sions. 


Rank Number 
Master Sergeants 6 
First Sergeants § 

I echnical Sergeants 12 
Staft Sergeants 3] 
Sergeants 112 
Corporals 377 
Technicians, 3d Grade ) 
Technicians, 4th Grade 96 
Pechnicians, 5th Grade 577 


The influx of noncommissioned officers had an untortu 
nate effect on the morale of old-timers who, after working 
long and hard for advancement, found promotion blocked 
by the presence of men possessed of many stripes but of littl 
if any experience in infantry positions. Demoralization was 
also rife among the newcomers, whose specialist ratings did 
not prevent their being required to serve in the ranks 
riflemen, frequently undies men who wore fewer site 
lhe NCO situation in the 63d Division in July 1944 was 
summarized by its G-3 as follows: 


"he transfer to us of so many men with chevrons—pa 
ticularly from the Army Air Forces—has given us a heavy 
surplus of NCO’s. The surplus NCO’s wear the chevrons 
and draw NCO pay, but they have to perform all the duties 
of privates. The newcomers kick about having to do KP 
We have so many men wearing chevrons that we had t 
devise some way of distinguishing those who actually filled 
the T/O positions from those who were surplus. We h 
quantity of orange dye on hand. So we made up a larg 
number of orange bands for the T/O NCO’s to wear on the 
arms of their fatigue clothes. A corporal leading a s id 
frequently has T/4's serving as riflemen under him nd 
sometimes, though rarely, he commands staff sergeants 


After a period of orientation the noncommissioned nr \\ 
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s were usually given a trial in infantry positions cor 
ding to their specialist ratings. Some of them made 
ind were able to retain their chevrons. A larger num- 
ing unable to make the transition, had to forfeit their 

“This has played hell with their morale,” 


n G3, 


stated a 
“and they haven’t made good riflemen. It's 
juch to expect us to take mavericks and make dough 
out of them in three months.” 
ere was apparently an increase in venereal cases, ab 
without leave, and other disciplinary offenses in 1944. 
rise in venereals and AWOL’s can be attributed in part, 
doubt, to the unusually large number of furloughs 
ted in anticipation of overseas movement. It seems 
able, however, that other factors were the hasty con- 
on of men and officers of other arms and services into 
ntrymen and the scraping of the manpower barrel for 
The increase of court-martial cases and of vene- 
s was especially marked in the 65th Division, youngest 
-» Army Ground Forces (activated in August 1943 but 
thi filled until January 1944). In commenting on the court- 
tial cases the division judge advocate declared: 


uctfees. 


Our court-martial rate remained consistently low until 


‘ar the end of unit training. Up to that time training had 
proceeded intensively without interruption, and there had 
een little turnover of personnel. 


Then the stripping of the 
There was much repetition of training until 
division was alerted. Morale was adversely affected by 
current rumors that ours was a replacement division. As 
1e men lost hope of going overseas there was an increasing 
endency for them to get into trouble. But if there is an 
ngle factor that accounts for the climb of the court-marti7! 
ite more than any other, it is the quality of the replacements 
that we received—many were cull from other outfits. Men 
ming to us from Central American bases and from Alaska 
have had a particularly high court-martial rate. Those com 
ing from the paratroopers also have been frequent offenders. 


division began. 


[he following observation made by a regimental com- 
mander of the 65th Division near the end of its training 
period is also pertinent: 


lhe quality of enlisted replacements has not been as good 
s that of the original fillers. The AGCT is up a bit, but 
physical quality and attitude toward soldiering is down. 
Some of the recently received replacements have been in as 
many as six divisions prior to coming to us. They have gonc 
through a culling process. The decline in the quality of our 
nlisted personnel has enhanced our disciplinary problem 
immensely. . 


Adjustment of Training to the Replacement Problem 


The continual coming and going of men and officers 
le it extremely difficult for the divisions affected to de- 
Pp unit spirit and teamwork. The Army Ground Forces 
m the beginning attached great importance to unit in- 
ity and to the training of the members of fighting teams 
heir normal associations as against the mass production 
ndividuals and small units in training centers. The di 
n was viewed somewhat in the light of the ideal team, 
from the beginning the perfection of this team was the 
point of the AGF training program. 
‘he development of unit pride and of effective teamwork 
tired that officers know their men and that the men 
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know each other. Infantrymen needed to develop con 
fidence in teammates of other branches—in the artille srymen 

to place supporting fire in the right place at the right time, 
in the quartermaster company to get supplies to them, in 
the engineer battalion to clear roads for their advance, in the 
ordnance company to keep their weapons in fighting con- 
dition, in the signal company to maintain the flow of com 
This 
confidence could come only from long acquaintance and 
from working together on various levels from individual 
training to large scale maneuvers. 

Various means were adopted to bring the miscellany of 
replacements received by divisions to something approach 
ing a common denominator of yg 
the newcomers were 


munications, and in the medics to treat their wounds. 


In some divisions 
segregated i 1 speci: il training units 
varying in stages of advancement, oil were given intensive 
instruction according to the committee plan used in re place 
ment training centers; meanwhile the division’s old-timers 
reviewed earlier training or proceeded at a retarded tempo. 
In other instances the replacements were thrown into their 
companies immediately on reaching the division and the 
level of training was adjuste d to meet the needs of the ma 
jority. 
On April 2 27, 1944 the Army Ground Forces issued ; 

special disttive for the guidance of twenty-two divisions 

‘of which seventeen were infantry) de signated to bear the 
This di 
rective, based on a careful computation by General McNair 
of the maximum stripping which divisions could stand,* 


principal burden of stripping and replenishment. 


Per cent of Maximum Weeks of Retraining 
Stripping RTC Graduates Inductees 
100 32 49 
90 29 46 
80 26 43 
70 23 40 
60 20 47 
50 17 44 
40 14 31 
30 11 28 
20 8 25 
As an example, let us assume that a division has 23 weeks remaining 
before its readiness date. Then its infantry may be stripped of seventy 
per cent of its maximum and the division refilled with RTC graduates. The 
maximum of course is all privates plus five per cent NCO’s. If RTC gradu 
ates were not available the division might be stripped only by twenty per 
cent of the maximum, since it would be refilled by inductees.” 


prov ided for the adjus ‘ment of tr: lining on the basis of the 
division’s readiness date and the sources of its filler re place 
ments. The following “typical distribution of training time” 
was suggested: 

(1) Six weeks of individual training time and tests for 
replacements received from other units or replacement train 
ing centers of an arm or service other than that to which 
assigned. 

(2) Thirteen weeks of individual training and tests for 
replaceme nts received from reception centers. 
Five weeks of unit training. 
4) Four weeks of combined training. 
5) Seven weeks of maneuvers. 


6) Six weeks of post-maneuver training. 


“General McNair's computation included this statement: ‘It is manifest 
that the more completely a division is stripped, the greater the time re 
quired to retrain the division as a unit. The following graduated scale of 
training is established: 
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[he directive also stated: “The periods indicated will be 
adapted to the time available so as best to meet training 
needs. Where total time available is insufficient, maneuvers 
will be either curtailed or omitted. Individual and small- 
unit training must not be slighted.” Supplementary instruc- 
tions provided that divisions were to initiate this “modified” 
or “retraining” program as soon as they had obtained eighty 
per cent of their authorized enlisted strength. Subsequent 
events prevented the attainment of the full course of train- 
ing outlined in this directive by any of the twenty-two divi 
sions. Each of the seventeen infantry divisions, with one 
exception, received increments of fillers after being alerted, 
varying in round numbers from 1,000 to 4,000. Require- 
ments of Preparation for Overseas Movement (POM ) and 
limitations of time made it impossible for division com 
manders to give the eleventh-hour replacements very much 
in the way of either unit or combined training. 

On the eve of their departure from the Army Ground 
Forces these seventeen divisions, which included all but one 
of the infantry divisions activated after November 1942 and 
which were about the last divisions to go overseas, contained 
a considerable portion of personnel that had not progressed 
far bevond the level of basic training. 

While all the divisions turned out by the Army Ground 
Forces had a year or more in training, the younger divisional 
organizations were hardly more than loose frames in which 
successive installments of infantrymen were processed for 
service overseas as individual replacements. When they 
finally were sent overseas these divisions, far from being 
groups of individuals welded by a year's collaborative train- 
ing into smoothly functioning teams, were to a regrettable 
extent crazy-quilt conglomerations hastily assembled from 
sundry sources, given only a minimum of training, and 
loaded on transports. 


Experience of the 65th Division 


Men of the $5th Division began to board trains at Camp 
Shelby, Mississippi, for movement to the New York Port of 
Embarkation on Christmas Eve, 1944, at the moment when 
Von Rundstedt’s drive through the Ardennes was at its 
height. Since the 65th was the last division to be activated 
and one of the last to move overseas, its experience may be 
used to illustrate the impact of personnel changes on the 
final group of divisions produced by the Army Ground 
Forces. 

The 65th Division was activated on August 16, 1943. But 
because at that time inductions were lagging behind mobili- 
zation requirements, the complete quota of fillers was not 
received until the end of the year. 

Individual training began early in January 1944. The di- 
vision made a good showing on its Mobilization Training 
Test, given by the IX Corps the first week in April. During 
the first few weeks of the unit period, training proceeded 
satisfactorily. Personnel turnover was inconsequential, 
equipment was plentiful, morale was good, and squads and 
platoons were beginning to take shape as teams. 

In the latter part of May, while infantry units were en- 
gaged in company exercises and taking the AGF Platoon 
Proficiency Tests, an order came down from higher head- 
quarters to begin furloughing infantry privates in prepara- 
tion for their movement to overseas replacement depots. 
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Even though furloughs were staggered over a period 

eral weeks, the disruption to training was great. On 
talion was so badly depleted that some of its platoons 
bered only fifteen or twenty men when they took th 
toon tests. The heaviest losses of enlisted men occurre: 
ing June and July. By the end of July the division hac \os, 


- about 7,000 men, the bulk of whom were sent to rey 


ment depots to fill overseas requirements. 

Officer losses for overseas replacements during the period 
April-July inclusive exceeded 250. These and other \) \:| 
drawals almost cleaned out the division’s infantry lie: 
ants and captains. In mid-July the commander of an in 
try battalion remarked: 


~~ aw ee a 


We didn’t keep platoon leaders very long. We have had 
about four complete turnovers since January. In one of my 
companies the 2d Platoon has had three commanders and 
the Ist Platoon has had six. In another company two platoons 
haven't had an officer for two months; platoon sergeants have 
been in command. 


About the same time the division G-] reports a 100 per 
cent turnover in regimental and battalion commanders since 
activation, and a 50 per cent turnover in general staf 
officers. “In one of the regiments,” he noted, “one battal 
ion is commanded by a major, in another, two, and in the 
third, all three.” 

Shipping out of men and officers was interspersed with 
the reception of replacements. The processing of incoming 
and departing men placed a heavy burden on the dwindling 
corps of experienced officers and NCO’s. Lights frequently 
burned far after midnight in the offices of the division G-] 
and adjutant general, and regimental personnel staffs 
worked in shifts on a 24-hour basis. Platoon and company 
leaders spent many extra hours at night and on Saturday 
afternoons to get outgoing men through prescribed firing 
courses, to complete immunizations, and to clear the vast 
pile of paper which Preparation for Overseas Replacements 
(POR) laid on their desks. They had to find time also for 
the interviewing and assignment of new men received in 
their units. 

The first large batch of replacements was the 1,100 Air 
Corps cadets who came to the division in May. These were 
bright, brawny youngsters, and, after a period of adjust: 
ment, most of them made excellent soldiers. In July the di 
vision received a thousand-odd 18-year-olds from replac 
ment training centers in exchange for a like number of 
soldiers of age nineteen and over which the division sent to 
a replacement depot. These boys were somewhat inferior 
to the Air Corps cadets. About 3,000 other replacements 
from miscellaneous sources trickled into the division in June 
and July, bringing the total influx of enlisted men during 
the period May-July to something over 5,000. 

A substantial portion of the miscellaneous group came 
from disbanded antiaircraft artillery and tank destroyer 
units. About 700 were men sent back from overseas. Of 
these the assistant division commander remarked: “Some are 
a definite benefit to the division, others are a detriment. [he 
majority come within the former category. But if I hac my 
choice of 700 of our original fillers and the 700 replacements 
that have come to us, I should take the original fillers.” “The 
division G-1 took a less favorable view: “Overseas command- 
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id their ‘eight-balls’ to us under the rotation plan. 
\ f the men are very bitter. They feel like they have 
heir share. They are a bad influence on the other 
a than 300 of the replacements were “infantry 


s.” Of these the G-1 observed: 


| have been men who were dis- 
shed in other hesnches- men who did not like their com 
nding officers, who wanted a change of station, or who 
re falling down on their jobs. In some instances pressure 
been put on them to volunteer. . . . An officer will say to 
\isfit or ne’er-do-well: “You're apt to lose your rating if 
u stay here. You've got a good chance to keep your stripes 
joining the doughboys. My advice is for you to take it. 


) every case... [they] 


Because the division was overstrength when the ASTP 
was curtailed, it did not receive an allotment of this choice 
nnel. 

Of replacements in general, except those from the Air 
Forces, the Division G-] reported: “As they come along the 
line they are picked over. When they get to us they’ re a 

vy lot.” The division commander mode the comment: 

Re sheaaiinall have been inferior in quality to the original 
fillers. Some of them have been kicked about from unit to 
unit. We eid not have an opportunity to indoctrinate them 
as we did the original fillers, to imbue them with the spirit 
. the organization.” The division commander observed 
that the replacements aS a group were younger than the 
riginal fillers, but he deemed this a doubtful gain: “Our 
ata fillers had a considerable sprinkling of older men, 
‘PPHP’s’ [Pre-Pearl-Harbor-Papas] we called them. These 
older men had a stabilizing influence on the youngsters 

helped to keep them out of trouble.” 

Enlisted losses in the Artillery and the special units, ex 

t the Engineers, were small in comparison to those in the 
Inf intry, but such turnover as was experienced resulted 
usually in the exchange of novices for trained technicians. 

When they first came to the division, replacements were 
given a test in basic subjects to determine their level of 
training. Those who demonstrated a passable knowledge 
of individual training were sent immediately to their units. 
Others were organized into special training groups under 
regimental supervision and trained in fundamentals until 
they were able to pass an MTP Test prepared by the divi- 
$10n. 

\n attempt was made to continue the regular program 
of unit training concurrently with the process of POR for 


departing men and the instruction of replacements. But the 


depletion of personnel and the heavy burden of running a 
iIti-level program made progress difficult. Unit training 
was 1s completed after a fashion early in July, but some of the 
battalion exercises were held with less than 200 men, and 
the few regimental problems that were undertaken were 
not deserving the name. 
July the Infantry and Artillery went through the mo- 
of combined training for a period of approximately 
vo weeks, but strength was so low and many of the officers 
so inexperienced that the regimental combat team exercises 
bore little resemblance to the real thing. The operations 
were so limited, indeed, that when, later, the division’s final 
status report was submitted none of the personnel was 
crecited with any combined training. 
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Letter To F. D. R.” 


March 27, 1942. 
CONFIDENTIAL 

Dear Mr. President: John Sherman said in 1877 
“The only way to resume specie payments is to re 
sume.” Similarly, the only way to get the initiative in 
this war is to take it. 

My advice is: As soon as your Chiefs of Staff have 
completed the plans for the northern offensive {Nor 
mandy Invasion] to your satisfaction, you should send 
them by a most trusted messe nger and advocate to 
Churchill and his War Council as the American - in 
which you propose and intend to go ahead with if 
cepted by Britain. You should not submit it to the 
secondary British Chiefs of Staff here for amendment. 
They know about it and, if they have comment, they 
can send their comment independently to Great Bri 
tain. 

And then having done that, you should lean with all 
your strength on the ruthless rearrangement of ship 
ping allotments and the preparation of landing gear 
for the ultimate invasion. That later work is now going 
on at a rather dilettante pace. It should be pushed with 
the fever of war action, aimed at a definite date of 
completion not later than September. The rate of con 
struction of a number of landing barges should not be 
allowed to lose the crisis of the World War. And vet 
that is the only objection to the offensive that, after 
talks with British critics here, | have heard made 

If such decisive action is once taken by you, furthier 
successful dispersion of our strength will automatically 
be terminated. We shall have an affirmative answer 
against which to measure all such demands; while, on 
the other hand, so long as we remain without our own 
plan of offensive, our forces will inevitably be dis 
persed and wasted. 

Faithfully yours, 
Henry L. Stimson, 
Secretary of War. 
The President, 
Hyde Park, New York. 
*Letter to President Roosevelt from Mr. Stimson as pub- 


lished in “Time of Peril” by Henry L. Stimson and McGeorge 
Bundy in the Ladies Home Journal, January 1948 











Late in July, having reached approximately eighty per 
cent of its T /O strength, the division initiated the 6-week 
program of modified individual training directed by the 
Army Ground Forces. Under this plan, the new men and 
the old-timers were lumped into the units and given an in 
tensive “refresher course” in basic training. Special schools 
were set up under the division G-3 to train the new officers 
an increasing number of whom were coming from units of 
other arms. 

Even after retraining was initiated the division continued 
to lose men. Withdrawals of infantrymen were lighter than 
formerly, but drafts on specialists of other branches were 
heavier. Enlisted losses in all categories during August 
totaled 1,173. 

From September 3 to October 14 the division participated 
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in modified unit training. During the fourth week of this 
period word came from Second Army that the division had 
been placed on alert status with readiness dates of January 
3, 1945 for equipment and January 18, 1945 for personnel. 
I his news came as a bombshell, for until the alert the divi- 
sion had no indication that overseas movement was likely 
before the summer of 1945. On the other hand, the alert 
gave a definite lift to morale. Efforts to meet individual and 
unit POM requirements were intensified immediately. 
The alert, together with the change about the same time 
of War Department regulations concerning physically de- 
ficient personnel, made it possible for the division to drop 
about a thousand “cripples.” The worst cases were dis- 
charged. Those considered capable of service in noncombat 
capacities were transferred to the Air Forces or the Fourth 
Service Command. The division was pleased to be relieved 
of this dead weight, but the postponement of housecleaning 


until the eleventh hour gave another setback to the develop- . 


ment of teamwork. All in all, the division received more 
than 2,000 replacements in the three months preceding 
embarkation. The prior training of many of the last-minute 
replacements left much to be desired. Moreover, a consid- 
erable number of men originally received in response to 
emergency requisitions were disqualified by physical defects. 
This caused additional disruption and delay. 

Another startling bit of news came on October 13 in the 
form of a telephone call from the Second Army stating that 
because of pressing overseas needs, the division had to pre- 
»are its infantry regiments for movement to port by No- 
vember 13. Organizational equipment was to be ready by 
October 28 and packing was to begin immediately. 

This notice prevented the beginning of modified com- 
bined training. In the regiments efforts were concentrated 
on training late arrivals and on putting the battalions 
through infantry-tank exercises as previously directed by 
the Army Ground Forces. Other components lent a hand to 
help the infantrymen in their packing. 

On October 24 the regiments completed the packing of 
their organizational equipment and began to load the boxes 
on freight cars. The next day a telephone call from Second 
Army directed that all loading cease as the movement order 
had been temporarily suspended. Several days later, in- 
structions were received moving the personnel readiness 
date back to December 24 and the equipment date to De- 
cember 10. The revised instructions also provided that in- 
fantry regiments should move with other parts of the divi- 
sion, except for the usual advance detachment. 

The division staff, in telephone conferences with higher 
headquarters, worked out an interim training program de- 
signed to fill in major gaps without making heavy demands 
en organizational equipment. Mortars, heavy machine guns, 
and other essential equipment were borrowed in consider- 
able quantities from nondivisional units stationed at Camp 
Shelby, but, in spite of such emergency measures, the divi- 
sion had to go through the heartbreaking task of unpacking 
some ot the equipment that had been so carefully processed 
and stored away in the shipping boxes. The highlights of 
the interim training were battalion field exercises, in which 
each infantry battalion was supported by elements of a 
4.2-inch chemical mortar battalion and division artillery, 
and battalion combat firing exercises, with each infantry 
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battalion supported by infantry cannon artillery and ¢|...)j- 
cal mortars. 

The last element of the division left Camp Shel) op 
New Year's Eve. If the plans for the building and tra 
of this division had been carried out as originally laid «wy 
by General McNair and his staff, the 65th when it m0 ved 
overseas in 1945 might have been the most battlewort!,\ of 
the long line of divisions produced by the Army Ground 
Forces. For into the planning of the organization, trai: ing, 
and equipment of this unit was poured the accumu! ted 
experience of four years’ intensive effort. But, mainly be. 
cause of personnel exigencies the control of whic! ay 
beyond the jurisdiction of the Army Ground Forces, the 
65th was about the least ready for combat of all divisions 
trained in World War II. Its regiments had never worked 
with their supporting battalions of artillery in field exercises, 
The division commander had never maneuvered his com- 
mand as a unit; in fact, the division had never been together, 
except for reviews and demonstrations, and its composition 
had changed greatly from one assembly to another. In the 
infantry regiments only one man in four had been with 
the division for a year, and almost every fourth man had 
joined his unit in the past three months. The division was 
more of a hodgepodge than a team. 

Near the end of the training period the division com- 
mander observed to an AGF staff officer: 


The Division that | gave basic training to is no longer here. 
... The last time I checked up on personnel turnover, this 
Division had furnished over 10,000 men for other duties and 
had sent out enough officers to fill one and one-half divi- 
sions. .. . Personnel turnover prevented the making of a team 
out of this Division. Our situation is comparable to that of 
a football coach who has to turn over his team to other 
institutions a few weeks before the playing season starts. He 
wires for replacements. He gets two players from one college, 
three from another, and so on down the line. The pickings 
are so bad at this late date that he gets a miscellany of misfits 
and culls. He has to put backfield men in the line and line- 
men in the backfield. He can’t be expected to make a team 


under such circumstances. 


This general’s lament was very much like that which had 
come from divisions in 1942. But such complaining was 
usually the obverse of a splendid morale. While the com- 
manders protested often to higher headquarters against the 
misfortunes that befell them. and sometimes exaggerated, 
the overwhelming majority did not use their tribulations as 
pretexts for evasion of command responsibilities. Because 
their minds were set on having battleworthy organizations, 
these leaders, in the best tradition of the Army, rebuilt 
their broken teams with the material at hand as often as 
was necessary and, in spite of enormous difficulties, took 
them to port in far better condition than seemed possible 
when the flood of stripping was at its height. 

That so much could be accomplished in the face of such 
great difficulties was a tribute not only to the commanders 
but also to their officers, to the men in the ranks, and to the 
ability of higher headquarters to make all the adjustments 
required by shortages of industrial production, deficiencies 
in the inflow of manpower, and changes in operationa! re 


quirements. 
(The End) 
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GIVE US MORE FIREPOWER 


vat the assault Infantry needs is a new weapon embodying the 





+t features of the semi-automatic rifle and the light machine gun. 


By LIEUTENANT HUNT DORN CRAWFORD 


WE ARMED FORCES OF THE WORLD 
are in a state of transition, the magni- 
tude of which has probably not been 
ialed since the decline of the armored 
kn ‘ht as the basic fighting unit. We 
are admittedly in an “interim period,” 
tentatively designated as five years, pend- 
ng the further development of such 
super-weapons as fissionable explosives, 
guided missiles, jet-propelled aircraft, 
rocket-propelled projectiles, super-sub 
mersibles and radar. But it is apparent 
that no effective means of large-scale de- 
fensive preparation involving such de- 
vices in their present formative stage is 
strategically or economically practicable. 
Current research and exploration of their 
possibilities must be continued and ac- 
celerated until a static situation recom- 
mends their tactical employment. 
However, there is one important cate- 
gory of ordnance, which, while it is 
definitely in need of certain modifica- 
tions, has undergone no revolutionary 
changes. This is the basic, hand-trans- 
ported, hand-fired, comparatively short- 
range, fundamentally individual weap- 
on. This type of arm, unspectacular 
though it may be, is nevertheless of para- 
mount importance. Some modification 
of it is the secondary equipment of every 
gunner, airman, cook, clerk, staff officer, 
technician, sailor, and everybody else 
officially involved in war, which, in 
these days of commando and airborne 
operations against rear echelon installa- 
tions and even the zone of the interior, 
becomes a factor not to be passed over 
lightly. However, its primary claim for 
careful consideration is the fact that it 
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is the basic arm of the infantry, by which 
I mean those troops whose primary mis- 
sion it is to engage the enemy at close 
range on the ground, whether they be 
marines, parachutists, mounted troops, 
or airborne assault units. Armor and 
artillery, depending upon their tactical 
employment, may be regarded either as 
integral parts of the infantry or as sup 
porting arms. Thus tanks and self- 
propelled assault guns moving in the 
point of an attacking unit become parts 
of the unit, whereas the same weapons 
standing back to deliver softening-up fire 
for an attack or covering fire for a with- 
drawal are tactically in support. For 
purposes of individual armament their 
operators may be regarded as specialist 
infantry, very much aie same as mortar 


‘gunners and grenade-launcher operators. 


While the primary weapon of these spe- 
cialists is the vehicle they operate or the 
gun they serve, they must also be pre 
pared to function as riflemen should 
their primary weapon become disabled. 


Improvements for Three Weapons 

The problem then, becomes one of 
providing about three highly efficient, 
standardized types or modifications of 
weapons, exclusive of the further-spe- 
cialized fields of heavy automatics and 
vehicular armament. These three are 
the rifle, the light squad automatic, and 
the specialist’s light rifle. Field com- 
manders and heavily burdened tech- 
nicians may fall back upon a purely de- 
fensive arm such as the pistol. 

Naturally, these categories shift and 
overlap with changes in tactical con- 
cepts and new developments in ord- 
nance. Thus, the German Wehrmacht 
in World War II based its squad tacti- 
cally on the Dreyse-Solothurn light ma- 
chine gun MG34, later supplanted by 
the MG22, and armed riflemen and spe- 
cialists alike with the Karabiner 98K, 
lighter and shorter version of its stand- 
ard Mauser rifle of World War I, similar 
to our Springfield M1903. 





It further improvised a heavy com 
pany and battalion support weapon, 
based on the MG34 and 42, in violation 
of the Versailles Treaty by the simple 
addition of a number of ingenious at- 
tachments. The most significant of these 
was a complicated “carriage” or tripod 
capable of considerable depression or 
elevation and even of adaptation to anti 
aircraft use. This tripod also featured 
precise mechanism for searchine and 
traversing fire which, coupled with 
stantaneous barrel-change as a substitute 
for the classical water-jacket method of 
cooling, rendered the gun a formidable 
long-range weapon for sustained barrage 
fire. It could be fed by conventional 
boxes of belts or by a truncated cylindri 
cal drum containing the coiled belt. A 
double-drum saddle magazine from 
which the cartridges were alternately fed 
by spring tension was also issued. An 
optical sight or antiaircraft ring-and- 
pinion sight could be attached if neces 
sary. 

Thus the Wehrmacht reduced its 
three basic weapons to two, and, with 
the addition of a few gadgets, used one 
of them in two heavier categories, those 
of the medium and heavy machine gun, 
as well as occasionally mounting it as a 
vehicular weapon. 

The higher commanders, as in most 
armies, fell back upon pistols. The sub- 
machine gun, in this case usually the 
Schmeisser, Bergmann, or Steyr 
thurn, frequently replaced the rifle 
the hands of assault and armored ae 
and other specialists. 


Nazi Rifles 

A fulllength, high velocity, semi- 
automatic rifle, operating on the gas-and- 
piston principle, known as the Gewehr 
41, made its appearance late in the war. 
This weapon was similar to the U.S. M1 
and the Russian Simonov, but was not 
so widely distributed and was not re- 
garded as particularly reliable. It was 
to replace the Mauser in the hands of 
line infantry, thus increasing their de- 
liverable firepower. The German arm 
most indicative of future trends, how 
ever, was an ill-constructed late-comer 
known as the Fallschinnjaiger Gewehr, 
or parachutist’s rifle, PG42. It incorpo 
rated the best characteristics of the rifle 
and the submachine gun, with the opti- 
mistic addition of a light bipod. The few 
FG42s that were actually produced 
showed hasty, sloppy assembly methods 
and extensive use of cheap, flimsy die- 
stampings. They also exhibited glaring 
faults in design, notably the fixed, light 
barrel with no provision whatever for 
cooling or replacement. 


Regardless of the bugs in the FG42, 
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it points up the trend. The crying need 
of assault infantry is for just such a 
weapon as it proposed to be. This weap- 
on must be a hybrid of the rifle and the 
submachine gun. It must combine the 
accuracy, range and penetration of the 
former with the compactness and ability 
to deliver emergency short bursts of the 
latter. Its weight must not greatly ex- 
ceed that of either. 

The British and American approaches 
were similar to the German. The Brit- 
ish used their improved version of the 
Bren, an excellent squad automatic of 
Czech design. This weapon, like its 
German counterpart, had a rapidly re- 
placeable barrel and an elaborate tripod 
to convert it to heavier purposes. The 
tripod, however, was never widely used, 
possibly because of insufhicient supply or 
the possession of enough of the older, 
heavier guns to fill that need. The Bren 
differed trom the MG434 in that it could 
he fed only by vertical box magazine. 

Ihe basic British rifle, also like the 
German, was a comparatively old model, 
the bolt-actuated Short Model Lee-En- 
field. It, too, was often replaced by a 
lighter automatic in the hands of spe- 
cialists. The American Thompson and 
British Sten were used for this purpose. 
Unlike the Americans, Germans, and 
Russians the British never produced a 
semi-automatic rifle. 


American Concepts 


It was here that the American ap- 
proach differed from the British. Early 
in the war our riflemen were equipped 
with the M1, or Garand, a gas-operated 
semi-automatic slightly heavier than our 
old bolt-actuated '03 Springfield but of 
conventional rifle shape. This is not sur- 
prising, inasmuch as we have historically 
laid more stress upon the individual rifle- 
man than have any of the European 
Powers. Ours, for example, are the only 
military rifles in the world having a pro- 
vision for windage-compensation on the 
rear sight. It is amusing to note that our 
arms concepts are so rifle-ridden that to 
this day we persist in calling our squad 
light machine gun, the Browning M- 
1918A2, an “automatic rifle,” and even 
try to make it look like a rifle by adding 
a cumbersome wooden fore-end and 
stock. This “rifle” weighs twenty-two 
pounds empty with its bipod and has no 
mechanical provision for single-fire ex- 
cept in those models altered by the Ma- 
rine Corps. 

The effectiveness of the M1 under fire 
is attested to by the subsequent adoption 
of this type of weapon by the Germans 
and Russians. The advantage of its in- 
creased delivery of accurate firepower at 
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relatively long ranges is a proven decisive 
factor in combat. 

Our squad automatic did not differ in 
use from those of the other nations ex- 
cept that it was never equipped with any 
sort of tripod or similar gear, having a 
fixed, irreplaceable barrel unsuitable for 
sustained fire. In the heavier categories 
we followed the classical technique of 
using heavy-barreled and/or water- 
cooled weapons, fed by belts and served 


by crews. 
The American Carbine 


In one other category American light 
armament differed from that of any 
other nation. This is the light rifle. The 
Winchester Repeating Arms Corpora- 
tion pioneered this new weapon, osten- 
sibly to replace the pistol. Although its 
official designation is Carbine, M1, it is 
not a true carbine, since its mechanical 
parts are not identical with those of the 
M1 rifle, and, while the caliber is the 
same, the bullet and cartridge are totally 
different, both structurally and ballisti- 
cally. It is difficult to decide whether to 
regard the carbine as an elongated pistol, 
a short, light, auto-loading rifle, or a 
single-fire submachine gun. It lacks the 
convenience of the pistol, the range, ac- 
curacy and stopping-power of the rifle, 
and the burst-fire of the submachine 
gun. Neither is it a particularly rugged 
weapon. However, there can be no deny- 
ing that its light weight was a comfort 
in the field, that it is superior to the 
pistol and the submachine gun in range 
and accuracy, and that it was used ef- 
fectively in great numbers. That it is the 
best possible development in its class is 
open to question. 

A view of small ordnance develop- 
ment in proper perspective discloses cer- 
tain noteworthy trends. If we are to con- 
tinue to maintain our advantage in ma- 
tériel, we must recognize these trends 
and progress with them. We now hold 
the edge in deliverable, accurate, per 
capita firepower. To maintain that ratio 
we must constantly increase it. We can 
no longer afford obsolescent concepts. 


Evolution of Machine Gunnery 


In World War I the machine was 
a regimental weapon. Displaced by the 
light fieldpiece, it has moved down to 
battalion, to company, to squad. The 
day is not far distant when it will be- 
come the basic weapon of every sol- 
dier whose primary mission is to shoot. 
This weapon, which is still evolving, 
may be called an automatic rifle, a ma- 
chine rifle, a machine carbine, or some- 
thing else that hasn’t been coined as yet; 
but certain of its characteristics can be 


predicted with fair accuracy. It be 
usable and transportable, togethe. \i;h 
a reasonable supply of ammuniti }y 
one or two men. It will not weig!, sve; 
ten or twelve pounds, complete with 
mount, which will probably be » <op. 
ventional bipod or monopod wi) ad. 
justable butt rest. It will be as capable of 
sustained fire on its mounts as the cyr- 
rent BAR, Bren, or MG42, and as apa: 
ble of short offhand bursts a: the 
Thompson. It will have the same range 
and accuracy as the conventional mod. 
ern military rifle on offhand single-fre, 
It will have a quickly and easily replace- 
able barrel and a simple, rugged mecha. 
nism. It will not overheat too rapidly 
on full-automatic and its fire-rate can be 
adjusted. It will probably be capable of 
being mounted on a tripod or in vehicles 
like the Bren and the MG42. I: will 
very likely have some sort of muzzle. 
brake to reduce recoil and blast and to 
depress the muzzle in offhand full. 
automatic fire. 

Thus, with a few minor modifications 
in each case, the same basic weapon be- 
comes rifle, assault automatic, squad sup 
port automatic, vehicular automatic, me- 
dium ground automatic, and light anti- 
aircraft automatic. In the categories men- 
tioned above are combined the purposes 
now filled by four distinct weapons, the 
M1 rifle, the Thompson or Studler M3 
submachine gun, the Browning auto- 
matic rifle M1918A2, and the Browning 
light machine gun M1919A4. 

If such a flexible arm were to be 
adopted both personnel training and |o- 
gistics would be enormously simplified, 
and the increase in over-all efficiency 
would be correspondingly great. 

Believe it or not, just such a versatile 
weapon has been within our grasp for 
some time. In 1936 Captain Melvin M. 
Johnson, a Marine Corps reservist, in- 
vented an excellent basic short recoil ac- 
tion that has since been developed in 
various models of military and sporting 
rifles and light machine guns. This ac- 
tion is rugged and simple. Lacking the 
heretofore omnipresent gas-ports and 
compression cylinder, the weapon 1s 
lighter and lends itself much more read: 
ily to rapid barrel-change than conven- 
tional models. It fires the standard serv- 
ice cartridge, caliber .30 M1906, giving 
the same ballistical performance as in 
other service weapons. Rate of fire can 
be varied from 450 to 600 rounds per 
minute by changing the tension of the 
buffer spring. On single-fire the piece is 
cocked on a closed bolt, eliminating the 
jar of heavy moving parts immediately 
preceding ignition that so often upsets 
aim, while in automatic function 
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open and permits a free passage of 
o air through the bore. This fea- 


- found only on the Johnson and 


Two Models 


o significant models have been de- 
: ed on this action, a light machine 
ind a semi-automatic rifle. Both 
excellent design and balance and 
+ handsome lines. 
e light machine gun weighs less 
fifteen pounds complete with the 
spod or bipod mount as compared 





The Johnson light machine gun. 


with twenty-two for the BAR or the 
Bren and twenty-six for the MG42. It 
incorporates all the features enumerated 
above. Feed is accomplished by a single 
column 25-round, curved, horizontal box 
magazine entering the receiver from the 
left. A loading gate is provided on the 
right, by means of which cartridges may 
be added singly or stripped in from clips. 
High-based sights reduce distortion from 
heat-mirage in automatic function. This 
weapon is capable of delivering accurate 
offhand single-fire as well as the cus- 
tomary short bursts from a mount. It 
was used effectively in small quantites 
by the First Special Service Force and 
the Marine Corps in World War II. 

The Johnson semi-automatic rifle was 
the first development incorporating the 
Johnson short recoil action, preceding 
the light machine gun and an experi- 
mental semi-automatic carbine. The rifle 

10-shot, rotary-magazine fed, semi- 
automatic weapon. It weighs nine and 
one-half pounds and has an over-all 
length of forty-five inches. The rifle was 
used by the Marine Corps parachute 
troops in the Pacific in 1942 and 1943. 
Some were lend-leased. An official of 
the Johnson firm claims that rifle saw 
far more extensive use than the machine 
gun in the United Nations armies. 

Something between the carbine and 
light machine gun is the answer. The 
‘light machine gun,” which is really a 
machine rifle or “automatic rifle,” as des- 
ignated by the Marine Corps, already 
possesses all the desirable characteristics 

t all the best squad and section auto- 
matics plus a number of features not 
found on the others, such as the loading 
gate, semi-automatic fire from a closed 
bolt, etc. The parts are few and simple 
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and the mechanism rugged. It could eas- 
ily be converted to function as a heavier 
ground support weapon or light vehicu- 
lar weapon. It is interesting to compare 
this gun’s weight of twelve and one-half 
pounds, less magazine and mount, with 
that of the formerly issued Thompson 
M1928A1 submachine gun, which was 
nearly eleven empty, and over twelve 
with the 20-round clip attached. How- 
ever, this weight still makes the Johnson 
too heavy for individual infantry use. 
For such purposes the arm should not 
exceed nine pounds and it is necessary 
that it not exceed ten if efficient opera- 
tion is to be expected. The Johnson car- 
bine’s weight of eight and three-quarter 
pounds puts it nicely within the proper 
brackets; but, lacking selective full- 
automatic fire, it can scarcely be consid- 
ered seriously as a weapon for the future. 
Somewhere between these two is the an- 
swer to increased deliverable fire power 
and shock in the infantry squad, section 
and platoon. 

One way around the problem would 
be to divide the entire rifle squad into 
teams of two, each consisting of an auto- 
matic rifleman and a carbineer-ammuni- 
tion bearer. The light machine-gun team 
in the section and/or platoon could then 
be furnished the same gun plus tripod 
and other adaptive mechanisms. 


Halfway Between 


However, there is another infinitely 
better way. Let Captain Johnson develop 
his gun a little further, either cutting 
down on the light machine gun or build- 
ing up the rifle’s action. This practice is 
not new. Many sportsmen have lighten 
ed military rifles without materially re 
ducing their effectiveness. Thus any 
competent gunsmith can reduce a nine 
pound military rifle to eight pounds by 
removing superfluous crude parts and 
lathe-tapering the barrel. This latter op 
eration renders a fixed-barrel weapon 
less resistant to heat, and hence less ca 
pable of sustained fire; but in a weapon 
which requires frequent barrel change in 
any event that factor becomes inopera 
tive. Johnson’s own company announced 
in July 1946 a method whereby they 
reduced the weight of Springfield, En 
field and Mauser military rifles (all nine- 
pounders) to seven pounds in a feather- 
weight commercial sporter conversion by 
the simple expedients of trimming down 
the conventional sporter stocks and sub- 
stituting very light barrels equipped with 
light muzzle brakes. In no cases were 
the actions altered. 


Muzzle Brakes 
The muzzle brake is not new. A 
“compensator” developed by Colonel 


Richard Cutts of the Marine Corps was 
standard equipment on the M1928 
Thompson, and a similar one was used 
on the Harrington & Richardson Reising 
submachine gun. The thing is, in effect, 
a top-slotted tube, often with an under 
shot, spoon-shaped lip attached at the 
muzzle, which reduces recoil and auto- 
matic climb by dispersing blast. Devices 
of this type are now used extensively on 
heavy high-velocity pieces. According to 
Johnson, “Our seven-pound Feather 
weight with our two-ounce . . . muzzle 
brake gives quite remarkable accuracy,” 
and, “...a weight ... on the end of a 
light barrel tends to dampen vibration. 
We got this data from tests . . . during 
the war with flash-hiders on our light 
machine guns—and the Ordnance De- 
partment confirms our findings in this 
respect. Our muzzle brake cuts recoil by 
forty per cent by Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology tests, and cuts barrel 
whip one hundred per cent.” 

The weight of a given arm may also 
be materially reduced by milling off su 
perfluous metal from receiver parts 
where this procedure does not weaken 
the piece and by the substitution of 
lighter alloys for the conventional metals 
in the heavier parts. 

Failing the successful lightening of 
the heavy weapon, it might be profitable 


The Johnson semi-automatic rifle. 


to attempt the building up of the carbine 
model. Johnson’s first light machine gun 
was a build-up of the basic automatic 
rifle action. 

Thus each rifleman might, when nec- 
essary, become an automatic rifleman, 
and each weapon, a potential light ma- 
chine gun. Supply would be limited to 
ammunition, replacement barrels, and 
interchangeable parts for the basic weap- 
on, plus adapters. 

The fire and shock power of a unit so 
armed would be tremendous. No known 
unit of équal, or even double, strength 
could ever hope to stand against it, and 
well trained troops equipped with it 
would make a team that would be, by 
the most modern standards, practically 
invincible. Operating upon this prin- 
ciple we can, with relatively little extra 
expenditure of research and production 
effort, make our ground forces the most 
formidable on earth and insure peace 
by the only historically proven means, 
potential irresistible force. 
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THE 


STRATEGY AND TACTICS 
OF WORLD COMMUNISM 


One of the most important official documents released by the Govern- 


ment since the end of the war was this most thorough statement on 


world communism, prepared by a sub-committee of the Committee 


on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives. Because they be- 


lieve that every Army officer should have a thorough understanding 


of the goals and methods of communism, the editors of the Infantry 


Journal herewith begin the publication of this most timely report. 


\ SPECTER IS HAUNTING EUROPE.” THIS 
innouncement was made a hundred years 
igo. It was made by the Communist 
League, in the Manifesto written by Karl 
Marx and Friedrich Engels. That specter 
is still haunting Europe. It has changed in 
character, it has gathered force, and it has 
won victories. Yet today as a hundred years 
ago it still is an unfulfilled dream. The fact 
that it is a hundred years old, and that its 
expectations are not yet fulfilled invites 
doubt concerning its prophecies. 

But we are not living in an easy age 
when to doubt that others have the truth is 
sufficient. We are driven to affirmation, in 
acts if not in words or thoughts. So far as 
our affirmations differ from theirs, as ex 
pressed in action most of all, we need to 
know the differences 

If we and the Communists are working 
at cross-purposes in the same world it is 
well to look at where and how our purposes 
cross theirs. And when the purposes meet 
and cross, we must look to see whether it is 
their purpose or ours that is frustrated. If 
it is ours, we must decide what is to be 
done. 

We have turned our backs to these prob 
lems sometimes in the past. There have 
been times, as at the bottom of the depres- 
sion in 1932, when it was not easy to be 
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sure that communism would fail, that we 
had the better case. There have been other 
times when the faults and weaknesses of 
communism, and its archaic goals, have not 
been apparent, and we forgot them. As a 
result of this we have not always been as 
conscious of the difference between com- 
munism and our own democracy as is nec- 





essary for clear-headed action. Today we 
know that 100 years have not brought the 
fulfillment of Communist prognostications 
But they have brought a time, now, when 
communism cannot be disregarded 

* * * 

The last test [of Communism], with its 
climax at Stalingrad just five years 
brought an alliance between us. The 
might and resourcefulness and the excesses 
cf the Nazi threat cemented that allianc 
for the time. It was called at one time a 
“grand alliance” and later “The strang 
alliance.” We know now it was an over 
rated “alliance.” 

* * * 

Since then it has become clear, first that 
Soviet tactics are not free and peaceful as 
we understand those terms. The reasons 
for this have been explored and discussed 
by hundreds of authors, most notably by 
the author who signed himself as “X” in 
Foreign Affairs, July 1947. These writers 
have reached a great variety of tentative 
conclusions, and have not yet brought any 
clear agreement concerning Communist 
motives and Communist action. But we 
need the greatest possible precision in un 
derstanding their motives, for the issue is 
no less than whether or not war may be 
necessary. Therefore, it must be accepted 
as a target for the American mind, to 
understand with the greatest exactness the 
motives and the directions of Soviet and 
Communist action. We iaust evaluate and 
measure their effect against our own flex 
bility and tolerance and against the | 
mum requirements of strategic security tor 
our Nation and our way of life. We must 
judge, at risk, -whether it really is pos 
to avoid war, and also to avoid regrettab! 
appeasement. 

Today it is clear that the leaders 
Soviet Union believe that they have a ereat 
opportunity. They hope, as they hoped at 
the close of the First World War, that some 
or all of the weakened institutions of \\ est 
ern Europe can be broken. They ‘ow 
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crease the strains, and they have 

| that they will use all means to 
Neither they nor we know just how 
hey can gain by their drive for 
\s long as this is so the scope of 

diplomacy is limited. Treaties 
nade only when certain premises 
n established. But the premises 
h treaties can be made do not exist 
for both sides now expect great 
in the very near future. 


* * * 


he interval between that hopeful 
hen we considered Russia freedom 
ind peace-loving, and this time 
e are concerned and resentful, there 
iny efforts to explain the Russian 
Some tried to justify the hope and 
f good behavior. There were many 
efforts to explain and to qualify the 
ping contrast between that hope and 
realities. Some writers pointed out 
Russia had always sought expansion in 
directions, and suggested that for 
Soviet Government to seek the same 
vas only a continuation of older Rus 
sotives. This would have implied that 
had goals of expansion indeed, but 
these were only the familiar goals of 
nal interest. Other writers explored 
istorical relations between the United 
States and Russia in order to exhibit the 
nce of any fundamental conflict of in- 
t in the past. Some took note of the 
ved theoretical discussions of Marxism 
Moscow to explore the possibility that 
Russian leaders were no longer Marxist. 
lhe abolition of the Comintern in 1943 
was hailed by some as meaning the repudia 
tion of world revolution. This was an 
swered by others, Michael Florinsky [of 
Columbia University, a leading authority 
on Soviet Government and politics], out 
standing among them, with arguments that 
the Comintern had only become unneces 


sary, and that its abolition was but a smoke 
screen. The first signs that Russia might 
be an obdurate and difficult partner in the 


making of peace led some to explore the 
lea that Russia was “isolationist,” and to 
compare the reasons for Russian isolation 
ism with those for American isolationism at 
n earlier time. The difficulties in negotia 
vere attributed by some observers to 
simple difficulties of language, and to 
ie fact that such terms as “democracy” or 
ement in principle” do not mean ex- 
ictly the same things for different peoples. 
Arthur Krock of the New York Times did 
ice when he explored this question 
\pril 23, 1946) and pointed out the ex 
linary competence displayed by Soviet 
ats in editing the English texts of 

wn statements. 


illustration of how confused Ameri 
¢ rcles became in the midst of this 
tion was given when the Soviet paid 
s in the United Nations in March 
ind it was taken as a reassuring sign 
| faith and good intentions. Actually 
t gn came later than Stalin’s speech of 
February 9, 1946, and Churchill's speech 
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at Fulton, Mo., March 5, 1946. These an 
nounced, on the one hand, the continued 
adherence of the Soviet Government to its 
asic doctrine of world revolution, and on 
the other hand the dangers that this would 
mean for the United States 

If all of the speculations concerming 
Soviet-Communist motives and tactics are 
boiled down, we may find a certain com 
mon core. This common core must include 
all that 1S demonstrated to be significant by 
iny one of the many lines of argument. It 
must include the evidence ot their actions, 
on the simple principle that actions speak 
better than words, but it must include evi 
dence of their words also, for only in their 
words do we find an explanation of why 
they do not always act the same in what 
appear to us to be similar circumstances 
We must examine further, not only the 
actions of the Soviets but also the actions 
of Communists outside the Soviet Union 
The tools and methods available to the 
Sov cts and those available to ( ommunist 
parties abroad simply afford a choice of 
means to the same ends. And we must 
examine not only the propaganda and agi 
tation of Communists in all countries but 
the economic weapons used to weaken 
countries that are under attack, and the 
political tactics used to weaken the struc 
ture of free societies, and the psychological 
arts for confusing their opponents and at 
tracting converts We must take evidence 
from a broader range in time than any few 
years or we will have no guard against 
thinking of them as liberal and progressive 
as in 1935-39, or pro-Nazi as in 1939-41 

Finally, we must take note of the rela 
tion of tactics to strategy and of strategy to 
theory, as they themselves see these rela 
tions. 


Any less compre hensive approach ney 
lects essential evidence. The multitude of 
explanations for Communist policy has cer 
tain common characteristics. Each of the 
explanations is logical within the scope of 
the evidence admitted. Most of them are 
open to contradiction on the basis of 
broader evidence. 

An examination of all aspects of Soviet 
and Communist policy and tactics leads 
directly to some simple conclusions 


| The Communists have one goal 
world revolution. 

2) They assume that the revolution 
will be violent. 
3.) They are incapable of accepting 
the idea that peace can ¢ ndure from now 
on, and they expect one more Cata 
strophic war. 

4) The Soviet Union is r garded as 
the main force of the revolution 

5.) They fear a coalition against the 
Soviet Union 

6) They therefore fear reconstruc 
tion or federation in the non-Communist 
world. 

7) They utilize the most modern 
and effective means of cold warfare to 
strengthen their own forces and to 
weaken all others. 
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8) The Communist parties outside 
the Soviet Union are junior partners or 
auxiliaries 

9) The tactics are based upon a 
definite theory, and the central proposi 
tions of that theory do not change. 


10) The division of Europe and 


Asia between the victors of World War 
II is to be settled by power politics and 
not by negotiation. 


It is the purpose of this report to sum- 
marize the evidence, explain the logical 
relationships involved, and to justify the 
conclusions stated. 


Communistic Theory and Practice 


Communist Reliance Upon Theory 


Theory is often an unwelcome term, 
taken as suggestive of unreality and vague- 
ness. There are people occasionally in the 
course of history, however, to whom theory 
is a matter of great seriousness, and who act 
in accordance with what they call their 
theory. The Communists revel in theory. 

Arguments are sometimes made that 
Stalin is a hard-headed pragmatist to whom 
theory means nothing. He may well seem 
so to those who meet him on business terms 
in the course of negotiations. But there is 
this to remember, that the Communists 
consider their theory scientific. This being 
so, those who believe in the theory may 
be temperamentally more like engineers 
than like men of theoretical bent in the 
vague, foggy, unpractical, academic sense. 
For an engineer to be wholeheartedly in- 
tent upon practical aspects of a problem 
does not at all mean that he does not be 
lieve the principles of theoretical mechan- 
ics. It may rather indicate how deeply he 
does believe in them, so deeply that he 
takes them for granted and pays no con- 
scious attention to them because they are 
his second nature. 

One might say that a doctor cares noth 
ing for the germ theory of disease because 
he never mentions it when he vaccinates a 
baby. But it would not be true. 

Americans habitually neglect, or even 
forget, that there is any theory behind their 
own institutions. Communists never forget 
their theoretical principles. In part this 
difference is a matter of age, for younger 
movements are always more conscious of 
theory than older ones. Also in part it re- 
flects the idea that Marxism is a science. 
They regard their strategy and tactics as 
derivatives from their theory, by strictly 
logical deduction. 

Stalin himself makes an . . 
comment. 


. explanatory 


Revolutionary theory is a synthesis of 
the experience of the working-class 
movement throughout all lands—the 
generalized experience. Of course, the- 
ory out of touch with revolutionary prac- 
tice is like a mill that runs without any 
grist, just as practice gropes in the dark 
unless revolutionary theory throws a 
light on the path. But theory becomes 
the greatest force in the working-class 
movement when it is inseparably linked 
with revolutionary practice; for it, and it 
alone, can give the movement conf- 
dence, guidance, and understanding of 
the inner links between events; it alone 
can enable those engaged in the practi- 
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cal struggle to understand the whence 
and the whither of the working-class 
movement. ! 


Strategy is the application of theory to 
a broad situation, the identification of the 
main factors in the situation, and the recog- 
nition of which ones are favorable or un- 
favorable. Tactics in turn are the direct 
practical application of theoretical and stra- 
tegic principles in ordinary daily work. 


* 7 * 


A most important element in strategy 
and tactics is an understanding of when 
and how to shift from the offensive to the 
defensive and back again. This is as essen- 
tial a principle to the revolutionary move- 
ment as it is to military strategy. It also 
reflects the unending practicality and pa- 
tience with which the Communists are 
ready to face the shifts of circumstances 
and the delays of hope. Lenin took particu- 
lar note of the superiority of communism 
on the offensive over communism on the 
defensive in his time, and pointed out that 
they must learn not only to advance but 
to retreat. 


Revolutionary parties must go on 
learning. They have learned how to at- 
tack. Now it is time for them to realize 
that this knowledge must be supple- 
mented by acquiring a knowledge of 
how best to retreat. We have got to 
understand (and a revolutionary class 
learns this by bitter experience) that 
victory can only be won by those who 
have learned the proper method both of 
advance and of retreat.” 


He also emphasized the long drawn-out 
character of the struggle, and the many 
changes that may occur. 


To wage a war for the overthrow of 
the international bourgeoisie, a war 
which is a hundred times more difficult, 
more prolonged, more complicated, than 
the most bloodthirsty of wars between 
States, while renouncing beforehand the 
use of maneuvering, of playing off 
(though for a time only) the interests 
of one foe against the other, of entering 
upon agreements and effecting compro- 
mises Ceven though these may be of an 
unstable and temporary character)— 
would not such renunciation be the 
height of folly? We might as well, 
when climbing a dangerous and hitherto 
unexplored mountain, refuse in advance 
to make the ascent in zigzag, or to turn 


4Stalin, Leninism, p. 94, lecture at Sverdlov 
University, April 1924. 
*Lenin, quoted by Stalin, Leninism, p. 153. 





back for a while, to give up the 
direction in order to test anothe: h 
may prove to be easier to negotiat 


This: insistence on what is sor 
called the “Leninist Line,” or a zig am 
of advance and retreat, is the the 
basis for the grand shifts of Con st 


strategy that have marked the thir: are 
since the Russian Revolution. This cries 
of great zigzag shifts is the main fray rk 
of their policy, and the incidental « of 
most of the confusion as to just what their 
policy is. First, after the revolution, there 
came the three years of war communism. 


when the party in Russia drove towar| the 
left, nationalizing industries, requisitioning 
goods, and drafting manpower. Then came 
the six years of the New Economic |’olicy 
or NEP, when free enterprise was en 
couraged, in order to revive production and 
trade from the terrible breakdown Jef 
after the civil wars. Next came the Five 
Year Plan or “Piatiletka.” The drive to the 
left in this period brought the socialization 
of agriculture, the famine in the Ukraine 
in 1931, and the slaughter of the cattle 
which reduced Russian livestock so far that 
they have never since surpassed their 
former numbers. It also started the growth 
of heavy industry which has been the 
backbone of the growth of Soviet power. 
Hitler's rise to power in 1933 brought an- 
other transition, a swing to the right in 
foreign relations. In 1935 the new Soviet 
Constitution was adopted, in a form that 
apparently accepted the familiar standards 
of western democracy. The Popular Front 
became the announced policy, and the al- 
liance of communism with socialism, in- 
stead of bitter opposition to the Socialists 
as misleaders of the working class, was 
made the basis of political tactics in France 
and other countries. The Communist role 
in the Spanish Civil War in alliance with 
Socialist and democratic elements was the 
outstanding illustration of what this meant 
The great purges of 1937 and 1938 showed 
how an intensification of leftism in Russia 
could accompany cooperation with capita! 
ist countries abroad. 

The Popular Front died in the period ot 
Nazi preparation and appeasement. The 
preparatory Nazi moves, of course, date 
back to the occupation of the Rhineland 
in 1935 and the naval treaty with Britain. 
Thé appeasement of the Nazis or the 
Italian Fascists by the democracies begins 
at least as early as that and, of course, in- 
cludes the failure of the League to stop 
Mussolini’s Ethiopian war. It was not until 
after Munich, however, that the Soviet 
purges on the one hand and the appease 
ment by the western democracies on the 
other brought the shift of Soviet strategy 
that was announced so suddenly with the 
Nazi-Soviet pact in August 1939. In the 
period that followed the Soviets seized 
what they could entirely on their own. 
They thereby gained the position in the 
Karelian Peninsula which later helpe« save 
Leningrad, and occupied the Baltic States 


*Lenin, quoted by Stalin, Leninism, p. 1° 
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stern Poland. They also discussed 
.e Nazis a world revolutionary part- 
but set their own demands too 
r Nazi acceptance.* 
failure to make a satisfactory deal 
litler brought the German attack on 
on June 22, 1941. The United 
m promptly announced its accept- 
f the Soviet Union as an ally and its 
versistence in the fight against Hitler. 
United States moved swiftly to in 
Russia under lend-lease, and the first 
ase protocol with the Soviet Union 
oned before Pearl Harbor. Thus be 
new “right” period of collaboration 
en Communists and other democratic 
progressive forces. Some cell this the 
in period. From the time of Tehran 
the Soviet repudiation of the Marshall 
in June 1947, there was a 24-year 
1d which can only be regarded as tran- 
nal to a new leftward drive. There was 
lence throughout this period of some 
rt to retain the psychological and politi- 
ssets that had been built up in the time 
laboration. At the same time there 
an effort to seize new assets through 
Communist control of eastern European 
untries, Communist action to change the 
balance of power in eastern Asia, and Com- 
munist readiness to delay the peace. If 
there is any major characteristic of their 
strategy in this period, it was the readiness 
to grab anything they could get without 
great risk. These two and one-half years 
were, of course, years of transition not only 
in Communist policy and strategy but also 
in the psychology and therefore the policy 
of the United States and other countries. 
The present time, at least since June 
1947, has all the characteristics of past 
periods of radical leftism. The Commu- 
nists are pursuing their own objective, not 
perhaps at the risk of war, but at least at 
the risk of open enmity. Psychologically 
the re-creation of the Cominform is the 
clearest of all the symptoms. It represents 
the liquidation of whatever they gained in 
western minds by the abolition of the 
Comintern. 
It is current facts that cause them to rec- 
gnize a new situation. But it is theory 
that guides their estimate of how to act 
toward a new situation when they see one. 
Their decision for offensive action in the 
present situation is a theoretical decision. 


Capitalism and Revolution 


lf Communist theory offers the basis and 
guide for Communist tactics, how does it 
do it? The body of their theory is an analy- 
sis of cause and effect in modern society, 
inc since it is a theory of cause and effect, 
equally a theory of means and ends. 

For any theory to guide any tactics, it must 
an analysis of a practical situation, 
throw the focus of attention upon certain 
features, explain the meaning of these fea- 
tures, and explain clearly how to act within 


Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939-41, published 
» Department of State, 1948 
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the situation. Communist theory does just 
this, it is a sort of field manual for revolu- 
tionists, explaining what are the important 
features of any battlefield, and how action 
should be adapted to the variations of the 
field in any particular situation. 

Capitalism may be taken, for our present 
purposes, as the starting point in the Com- 
munist theory of human society. While 
they also make great to-do about “material 
ism” and “dialectics,” this is philosophical 
underpinning which is not essential to the 
present discussion. Capitalism, as they see 
it, is the dominating feature of human so- 
ciety in the present age. The whole of 
human culture in any society is, according 
to their ideas, shaped and colored by the 
“mode of production.” The present mode 
of production in all leading countries ex- 
cept the Soviet Union is capitalism, that is, 
private ownership of the means of produc- 
tion. Capitalism, as a system, requires ex 
ploitation of the laboring class, or prole 
tariat, and an inhibiting of the whole pro- 
ductive process by the distorted motives of 
profit. The disparity between the rewards 
to capital and the rewards to labor must 
become greater and greater, and finally the 
progress of production must be halted by 
the faults of the system. 

The real barrier of capitalist produc- 
tion is capital itself. It is the fact that 
capital and its self-expansion appear as 
the starting and closing point, as the 
motive and aim of production; that pro 
duction is merely production for capital, 
and not vice versa, the means of produc 
tion, mere means for an ever-expanding 
system of the life process for the benefit 
of the society of producers. The barriers, 
within which the preservation and self 
expansion of the value of capital resting 
on the expropriation and pauperization 
of the great mass of producers can alone 
move, these barriers come constantly in 
collision with the methods of produc- 
tion, which capital must employ for its 
purposes, and which steer straight to- 
ward an unrestricted extension of pro 
duction, toward production for its own 
self, toward an unconditional develop 
ment of the productive forces of society.® 
The faults of capitalism involve contra- 

dictions, that is to say, the generation of 
forces that work in opposite directions. 
These contradictions develop into opposed 
interests between individuals and classes, 
and become political forces of explosive 
strength. The three most fundamental of 
these contradictions, in the eyes of the 
Communists, have been listed by Stalin. 

Among the most important contradic- 
tions of the capitalist system, special 
mention may be made of the three fol- 
lowing: 

First contradiction: The conflict be 
tween labour and capital. . . . 

Second contradiction: The conflict 
between the various financial groups 
and the different imperialist powers in 
their competition for control of the 
sources of raw material, for foreign ter- 
ritory.... 


SMarx, Capital, I, p. 293 


Third contradiction: The conflict be- 
tween the small group of dominant 
“civilized” nations, on the one hand, and 
the hundreds of millions of persons who 
make up the colonial and dependent 
peoples of the world on the other. 


The development of capitalist industry 
automatically develops the proletariat as a 
class. This class has, according to Marxist 
thinking, certain remarkable attributes 
First, it is the most numerous, outnumber 
ing the peasants or bourgeoisie. It also is 
the class which learns, under capitalism, 
the value of cooperation and discipline, 
and the social nature of production. It 
thereby dev elops common objectives and a 
firmness of morale lacking to all others, and 
gains a sense of how society should be or 
ganized in contrast to the capitalist system. 
It thus becomes of necessity the revolution 
ary agent for the overthrow of capitalism 
and the establishment of socialism. As 
Lenin said: 


While the capitalist class breaks up 
and dissolves the peasantry and all the 
lower middle classes, it welds together, 
unites and organizes the town prole 
tariat. Only the proletariat—on account 
of its economic role in production on a 
large scale—is capable of leading all the 
toiling and exploited masses.’ 


The contradictions in society before the 
revolution, expressed in conflict between 
groups and classes, require the creation of 
a monopoly of force in order to prevent 
chronic civil war. This monopoly of force, 
serving as the agency for the maintenance 
of peace in the presence of contradictions, 
is the state. The state is the agency of the 
ruling class, for the preservation of the 
existing order with all its advantages for 
that class. As such, it is the agent that 
defends the existing order through the use 
of force, and ipso facto is the prime target 
of revolution. 


The state is tantamount to an ac 
knowledgement that the given society 
has become entangled in an insoluble 
contradiction with itself, that it has 
broken up into irreconcilable antago 
nisms, of which it is powerless to rid 
itself. And in order that these antago 
nisms, these classes with their opposing 
economic interests may not devour one 
another and society itself in their sterile 
struggle, some force standing, seem 
ingly, above society, becomes necessary 
so as to moderate the force of their col- 
lisions and to keep them within the 
bounds of “order.” And this force arising 
from society, but placing itself above it, 
which gradually separates itself from it 

this force is the state.* 

The state is nothing else than a ma 
chine for the oppression of one class by 
another class, and that no less in the 
democratic republic than under the 
monarchy.® 


*Stalin, Leninism, p. 81 f., lecture at Sverdlov 
University, April 1624 

"Lenin, The State and Revolution, p. 132 

*Engels, The Origin of the Family, State and 
Private Property, in Burns, A Handbook of Marx 
ist p. 328, quoted by Lenin, The State and Revo 
lution, p. 114 

*Engels, introduction to Marx, The Paris Cem- 
mune, p. 20. 
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The character of a class society and of 
the state as its preservative is what makes 
The conditions of 
capitalism make it impossible that the capi- 
talist class can understand the real necessi 


revolution necessary. 


ties for reform and change. Reform on a 
genuinely adequate scale is impossible, and 
a stage is sure to be reached eventually at 
which society must either relaps : into deca 
dence or go through a revolution. 


If the State is the product of the ir 
reconcilable character of class antago 
nisms, if it is a force standing above so 
ciety and “separating itself gradually 
from it,” then it is clear that the libera 
tion of the oppressed class is impossible 
without a violent revolution, and with 
out the destruction of the machinery of 
state power, which has been created by 
the governing class and in which this 
separation is embodied.'” 


The possibility of avoiding revolution 
has been largely neglected in Marxism, but 
there have been some few comments upon 
it. It was recognized by Marx and Engels 
that liberal democracy, as they saw it in 
England or the United States, might possi 
bly evolve toward socialism without the 
necessity for a violent overthrow. But how 
improbable the avoidance of revolution 
appears to them is clearest in their readiness 
to attack all doctrines of peaceful reform. 


The lower middle class Democrats, 
these sham Socialists who have replaced 
the class-war by dreams of harmony be- 
tween classes, have imagined even the 
transition to socialism, in a dream, as it 
were—that is, not in the form of the 
overthrow of the supremacy of the ex- 
ploiting class, but in the form of the 
peaceful submission of the minority to 
the fully enlightened majority. This 
lower middle class Utopia, indissolubly 
connected with the vision of a state 
above classes, in practice led to the 


betraval of the interests of the toiling , 


classes, as was shown, for example, in 

the history of the revolutions of 1848 

and 1871... .™ 

The later development of industry and 
capitalism in the United States, from 1880 
to the 1920's was regarded as proof that 
American and English democracy was be- 
coming more and not less capitalistic and 
that the possibility of avoiding revolution, 
if it ever existed in these countries, had 
ceased to exist. 


* * * 


The fact that they are so convinced of 
this that they simply take it for granted is 
illustrated by Stalin’s comment “when I 
use the word ‘prerevolutionary’ I am think- 
ing only of the proletarian revolution.” In 
other words, he is assuming that any nation 
that has not vet had a proletarian revolu- 
tion is still prerevolutionary, that is to say 
still faced with such a revolution as a 
future prospect. 


Dictatorship 


According to the Communists, society 
immediately after the revolution must be 


"Lenin, The State and Revolution, p. 116 
“Lenin, The State and Revolution, p. 132. 
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organized as the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. The overthrow of the old state does 
not suffice to eliminate all forms of ex- 
ploitation and coercion. This task must be 
accomplished before the classless society 
can be created and the “withering away” of 
the state can occur. The dictatorship of 
the proletariat is at first simply the opposite 
of the previous “dictatorship of the bour- 
geoisie.” There is a prevailing contrast, 
however, to which the Communists pay 
little attention--the dictatorship of the 
bourgeoisie may be democratic at least in 
form. The dictatorship of the proletariat, 
so far as it impinges upon the enemies of 
the proletariat, is cloaked in no way what- 
soever. 
* * * 

In the course of time it has become clear 
that the dictatorship of the proletariat in- 
cludes the utilization of every known 
method of mass control in society. What- 
ever faults may lie in this the fact remains 
that these methods are certainly effective 
within limits. If one has a serious problem 
of a dissident group, one can dispose of 
that particular problem by wiping out the 
group. This may cause later problems of 
a still more serious character, but within the 
limited terms in which the calculation is 
made, is a rational method of solving the 
particular problem. As a close student of 
the methods of the police state has said: 


Behind the cunning devices and 
speedy action of the secret police as ex- 
perienced from Fouché to Himmler, 
there is a certain basic conception of 
what man is and how he must be 
treated. . At the same time, this 
negative conception is markedly ra- 
tional, for it implies that man is a bun- 
dle of instincts and emotions, easily per- 
ceptible and controllable, which, if nec- 
essary, can be annihilated by various 
specific techniques.** 

The dictatorship of the proletariat is 
supposed to end in the eventual “withering 
away” of the state, a curious feature of the 
Communist theory which has caused much 
fruitless speculation. There have been 
times when developments within the Soviet 
Union have been interpreted by sympa- 
thetic outsiders as the beginnings of this 
withering away. Every turn toward more 
democratic forms, as by the Soviet Consti- 
tution of 1935, has been welcomed on this 
ground. If one examined closely the Marx- 
ist doctrine of the state, the place of the 
withering away in the system of concepts 
becomes apparent. The state is simply the 
means for the domination of society by a 
single class at the expense of other classes, 
and the role of the proletariat is to over- 
throw the old state, and create a new one. 
It must then use its power to create a class- 
less society, and the state as defined must 
cease to exist as the classless society comes 
into being. In other words, the state will 
“wither away” because the state is by def- 
nition that which must wither away when 
there are no classes. 








!Bramstedt, Dictatorship and Political Police, p. 
137. 





Democracy, carried out with ¢! 
est imaginable completeness an " 
sistency, is transformed from ca ‘ 
democracy into proletarian den 
From the state Chat is, a speci: 
for the suppression of a particula: 
to something which is no longer ; 
form of the state.** 

And, once the majority of the 
itself suppresses its oppressors a spe 
cial” force for suppression is no |.» ger 
necessary.*4 
Any confusion as to when the S \ je 

State will wither away is unnecessar, As 
Stalin once made clear, the State connot 
wither away in a single socialist cov ntry 
before the world revolution, because 0! the 
necessities imposed by capitalist enc rcle- 
ment. 

The monopoly of power by the prole 
tariat, not only against the bourgeoisie but 
to the exclusion of any other classes, js 
best explained by examining the \arxist 
teachings concerning the role of the peas 
ants. This also clarifies, by contrast, their 
conception of the proletariat and its special 
function in the logic of history. There are 
many groups in society, not just two, which 
may be identified as classes at any given 
time. The bourgeoisie and the landowners 
are distinct, though allied. The peasants 
are distinct from both the bourgeoisie and 
the proletariat. Also the peasants may be- 
come alined with the proletariat, although 
they can play only an auxiliary role. 

. * * 


The mixture of Marxist emphasis upon 
dictatorship with their pretensions of being 
more democratic than democracy h»s often 
seemed contradictory. It has been, as noted 
earlier, one of the focal points in discus 
sions of the difference in the meaning of 
words as between Soviet negotiators and 
others. Actually, the meaning of democ 
racy to the Communists is quite clear in 
Communist doctrine. It was first raised in 
a sharp form in 1903, when the Russian 
Social Democratic Party split into the two 
groups known to the world as Bolsheviks 
and Mensheviks. This split occurred over 
the adoption of a clause defining member- 
ship in the party constitution. Lenin pro 
posed that the clause should read: 


Anyone is a member of the party who 
participates in the organization of the 
party. 

Martov proposed instead: 

Anyone working under the super 
vision of the party is a member of the 
party. 

Lenin’s definition meant that the party 
would include only the small circle of ac- 
tive conspirators, while Martov’s would 
have included all sympathizers and ad 
herents. This would have brought in «ll 
politically active labor, whereas for | cnin 
the party would have the role of discip!ined 
professional revolutionary cadres. Lenin, at 
a later time, expressed his views on the 
subject more clearly. 


Lenin, State, p. 149. 
“Lenin, State, p. 149. 
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uring the present epoch of intense 

wartare, the Communist Party can 
nplish its task only on condition 

it is highly centralized, that it is 
inated by an iron discipline which 
uasimilitary in its severity, that it is 
led by a group of comrades at the 
rer, enjoying the confidence of the 
k and file members, endowed with 
hority, and possessing wide executive 
vert 


acceptance of this principle by 
S at least when he wrote his Founda- 
f Leninism, was explicit. 


But when a difference of opinion has 
n thoroughly thrashed out, when 
ticism has had its say, and when a 
ision has been made, then unity of 
| and action on the part of all our 
mbers is the indispensable condition 
thout which unity and discipline are 
possible.*® 
Do you think that the interests of any 
ndividual comrade are to take preced- 
we of the interests and unity of the 
rty? Surely the comrades of the op- 
sition know that for us Bolsheviks 
formal democracy is a trifle, and that the 
1] interests of the party are all impor- 
int.27 
Well, what does unity demand? 
Unity demands that the minority 
should yield to the majority. Unless this 
rule be followed, there can be no unity, 
and there can be no party."* 


The Communists have succeeded in 

ntaining a pretense of democracy within 
Communist organizations, and in the Soviet 
eovernment, while at the same _ time 
ichieving the effect of dictatorship. The 
method they use is what they call “demo- 
cratic centralization,” simply the applica- 
tion of the principles expressed above. This 
term means that there may be free discus- 
sion of an issue, within the organization, 
up to the time when a decision is reached. 
From that time on discussion stops. The 
majority decides, and the decision is final. 
How the majority decides is discussed fur- 
ther below, under the heading of political 
tactics, but suffice to say that all the arts 
of manipulation are applied to secure a ma- 
jority decision in accordance with the will 
of the leaders. Communists are very able 
operators in the conduct of meetings. They 
know the rules, they use the powers of a 
chairman to full effect, and the cadres of 
the party provide a well trained and well 
prepared group on any issue, ready and 
able to dominate the discussion. The forms 
are democratic in part; the effect is that the 
mass membership acts in rubber-stamp fash- 
ion 

\long with the iron unity and discipline 
of the party, the Communists recognize 
that the party must develop its own sense 
of values and its own moral system. So- 


nin, Conditions of Admission Into the Com 
International, quoted by Stalin, Leninism, 


in, Leninism, p. 171. 
lin, Leninism, p. 450; concluding words at 
irteenth Congress of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, May 1925. 

. lin, Leninism, p. 456; concluding words at 
irteenth Congress of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, May 1925. 
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called bourgeoisie values interfere at many 
points with the pursuit of revolutionary ob 
jectives, and with practical tactics. Lenin 
discussed this need for an independent and 
exclusive moral system in his paper on the 
Tasks of the Youth Leagues. Such a tend- 
ency to insist upon their own value system 
is, of course, common to more or less fanati 
cal political and religious groups. Secret 
societies, from the “Molly McGuires” of 
Pennsylvania, to the IMRO of Macedonia, 
and the “Black Hand” of Serbia, have al- 
ways demonstrated a tendency to regard 
their own objectives as the embodiments 
of absolute value. This leaves no barrier 
whatever in their thinking to prevent a 
drift into the doctrine that the end justi 
fies the means. This certainly applies to 
modern communism. 

If one believes that one’s own group rep- 
resents the predestined leadership of a great 
historical human movement, this will, of 
course, be reflected in one’s attitude toward 
other groups. Outside of the Bolsheviks 
themselves, any prerevolutionary society 
contains many groups which vary greatly 
in their opposition to Bolshevik objectives. 
This variation extends from those who are 
die-hard reactionaries and bitter antago- 
nists of bolshevism to those whose objec- 
tives, though foggy, have a great deal in 
common with the revolutionists. It was 
laid down by Lenin that Communists must 
participate in non-Communist groups and 
organizations and institutions whenever, 
by so doing, they can advance the cause of 
revolution. His Left Wing Communism, 
an Infantile Disorder is the classic text on 
this subject. In it Lenin berates those who 
maintain that Communists should not en 
ter bourgeoisie parliaments, or seek to work 
in and through non-Communist organiza 
tions. He makes the point that their exag 
gerated “leftism” actually has the effect of 
favoring “right” tendencies. The logic of 
this argument is the foundation of the 
Communist use of “bridge” and “front” 
organizations, as well as of their jargon 
concerning “right deviations cloaked in left 
phraseology.” 


” * * 


The Communist idea that they must de 
velop their own ethics or morals, independ 
ent of any older system, governs their re 
lations with all other groups. Not only are 
existing liberal groups used and infiltrated. 
National movements are also used, just so 
far as they happen in any way to be travel- 
ing the Communist road toward world revo 
lution. But the clearest illustration is not 
offered by liberals or by patriotism, but by 
religion. The Communist attitude toward 
all existing religion is the proof and cross- 
check on how simply and seriously they 
take their ethical radicalism. 

Their hearty rejection of religion is well 
known. Engels, long ago, declared: 

Now all religion is nothing else than 
the fantastic reflection, in the minds of 
men, of those external forces which 
dominate their everyday existence, a re- 
flection in which the earthly forces as 


sume the form of supernatural forces.*” 


And Lenin at a later time reafirmed and 
strengthened the original antagonism of 
Marxism toward religion. 


The saving of Marx, “Religion is the 
opium for the people,” is the corner 
stone of the Marxist point of view on 
the matter of religion. All contemporary 
religion and churches, ali and every 
kind of religious organization Marxism 
has always viewed as organs of bourgeois 
reaction, serving as a defense of exploi 
tation and the drugging of the working 
class.?° 
The Communist intolerance of religion 
is not quite absolute. When in dire straits, 
and needing the aid of all forces that can 
bring human energies to a common cause, 
they have softened their opposition to 
religion, and have even made advances to 
it. This occurred in the Soviet Union dur 
ing the war, and parallels the use of patri 
otic movements as a source of strength that 
can be followed, or ridden or directed. But, 
as was most clear in the case of nazism, 
any movement that makes totalitarian pre 
tensions, that demands fanatic dogmatism 
of its supporters, and that sets up values on 
such an absolute basis that it can then 
place its tactics on the basis that the end 
justifies the means, must inevitably oppose 
and seek to destroy any competing value 
system, and ethical values most of all. No 
challenge can be so direct to the whole 
basis of discipline in a totalitarian system 
as an alternative ethics, setting different 
ends for human action. This is the central 
meaning of totalitarianism in any form, and 
it produces intolerance of religion auto 
matically. Thereby, an attack on religion 
is also one of the revealing symptoms of 
the totalitarian nature of such a movement 

What the Communists think of bour 
geois democracy is not obscure. They pre 
ter enough democracy, as we mean democ 
racy, to permit them to function freely and 
easily. There have been times when some 
Communists have played with the idea that 
Fascist dictatorship was preferable on the 
ground that underground activity breeds 
tougher revolutionaries than legal activities 
or on the ground that a Fascist dictatorship 
is a hopeful sign of the last stages of devel 
opment before the revolution. The Com 
munist line has in general rejected these 
positions, but they do not therefore respect 
bourgeois democr:cy as true democracy 
The issue of freedom of the press is an il- 
lustrative case in point. They like freedom 
of the press in non-Communist countries 
only. Secretary of State Byrnes, in discuss- 
ing freedom of the press with Molotov, 
once argued that correspondents should be 
permitted free access to Rumania and other 
Balkan areas, and that their reporting from 
Greece demonstrated their value. Molo 
tov’s answer, as quoted by Secretary Byrnes, 
was: 


*Engels, Anti-Duhring, quoted by Gsovsky, ar- 
ticle, ““‘The Legal Status of the Church in Soviet 
Russia,” Fordham Law Review, January 1939 
p. 2. 
*Lenin, Works, second Russian edition, quoted 


by Gsovsky, op. cit., p. 6 
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Apparently in Greece the correspond- 
ents are happy but the people are not; 
whereas in Rumania the people are 


happy but the correspondents are not. 
The Government attaches more impor- 
tance to the feeling of the people.** 


The Place Of The U. S. S. R. 


The place of the Soviet Union in Com- 
munist doctrine and strategy has been a 
puzzle ever since the Stalin-Trotsky break 
in 1926-27. The policy of Stalin on social 
ism in one country, leading to the supposed 
abandonment of the world revolution, has 
supported the interpretation of Soviet pol 
icy as merely a continuation of Czarist 
imperialism. The insistence that the world 
revolution must be the real objective, and 
that the doctrine of socialism in one coun- 
trv meant a breakdown of the world revo- 
lution, has been one of the foundations of 
the Trotsky heresy. The readiness of Com- 
munists to adopt the language of Russian 
nationalism on occasion has facilitated con- 
fusion on the point. Stalin’s vigorous com- 
ments at Yalta concerning the new bound- 
ary between Poland and the Soviet Union 
could be taken as old familiar nationalism. 

Now some people want that we 
should be less Russian than Curzon 
was and Clemenceau was. You would 
drive us into shame. What will be said 
by the White Russians and the Ukrain 
ians? They will say that Stalin and 

Molotov are far less reliable defenders 

of Russia than are Curzon and Clemen 

ceau. I could not take such a position 
and return to Moscow with an open 
face.?? 


During the war the Soviet Government 
leaned heavily upon Russian patriotism as 
a morale factor, and even referred to the 
war as the “great patriotic war.” They also 
boasted of the solidarity of the country 
standing behind the Red Army. 

The relation between the Communist 
conception of the place of the Soviet Union 
in history, and their broad theory of history 
in general, is not made entirely clear at any 
one point. Lenin’s Theses on the Conclu- 
sion of a Separate Peace of January 1918, 
however, offers a first suggestion on the 
character of the Soviet State and country 
as the great capital asset of the Communists 
in the world revolution. It is made clear 
that considerations of self-determination for 
smaller areas, such as Finland, must be 
entirely subordinate to the survival of the 
Soviet Communist State. On the other 
hand Stalin's report to the Sixteenth Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union in 1930 insists that the Soviet 
Union seeks no territorial acquisitions. 
Molotov's comments on the Soviet-German 
pact in 1939 make plain that they con- 
sidered the coming war an imperialist war 
in which the Soviet Union might properly 
be neutral, if possible. The common factor 
in these apparently contradictory positions 
is a regard for the Soviet Union as the 


"Molotov, quoted by Byrnes, Speaking Frankly, 
p. 99. 

"Stalin, quoted by Byrnes, Speaking Frankly, p. 
30. 
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main force in the army of the revolution, 
to which all other components are subordi- 
nate and auxiliary. Its acquisitions of land 
are in conformity with the strategy of the 
revolution, and not based upon mere pa- 
triotism or national expansion, even though 
they may be cloaked in the language of 
nationalism. The defeat of the Soviet 
Union would be decisive for the course of 
history, whereas all other Communist de- 
feats would be merely lost skirmishes. The 
force of nationalism, while a force outside 
the play of the class struggle, is a force 
lying ready to hand for Communists, to 
use and exploit, as easily as others can use 
it. Its full utilization without compromis- 
ing the more fundamental Communist ob- 
jectives may make difficulty, but in general, 
patriotism, Russian or other, is in the same 
class with all other non-Communist forces 
in society—that is, to be used and guided 
and not to be snubbed in an excess of “left- 
ism.” 

The conclusive evidence that Russian 
patriotism, though a tremendous asset to be 
cultivated, is nevertheless subordinate to 
the objective of world revolution lies plain 
in the record of Soviet domestic policy. 
Stalin made this plain in his very impor- 
tant speech of February 9, 1946. The 
security of the Soviet Union in the mili- 
tary sense is so important that agricultural 
and industrial policies in the Soviet Union 
must give top priority to defense considera- 
tions. But, also, Soviet defense means no 
more and no less than the preparedness of 
the Union to play the maximum role in 
world revolution. 


* * * 


Stalin’s message to Moscow, on Septem- 
ber 10, 1947, praised Moscow as the center 
of two things, not one: On the one hand, 
Moscow is the center of a centralized State, 
in which one can read centralized as mean- 
ing disciplined unity, and on the other 
hand of a centralized world movement. 
The world revolutionary movement con- 
sists of the Soviet Union plus the Com- 
munist movement everywhere else. The 
place of the Soviet Union is that of a part 
in a larger whole, more important than any 
other part, but not so important as the 
whole. 

The problem of establishing friendly re- 
lationships between the Soviet Union and 
her neighbors, particularly on her western 
frontier, has been a disturbing and dis- 
illusioning factor in the course of postwar 
diplomacy. United States representatives 
have apparently felt that the Soviet Union 
should mean no more by the term “friendly 
neighbor” than we would mean by it. It 
has been clear, however, that to the Soviets 


the term meant something much more than 


anything we mean by “freedom-lovi: 
“peace-loving.” The Communist j; 
democratic centralization is carried 
into the principle that no neighbor be 
relied upon as friendly until contro||. | 
a disciplined Communist Party. 

The idea of an exclusive morali:  ,; 
taching to the party, is carried ove; jn 
applied to the Soviet Union. The ». |, 
of the Soviet Union must, like the 
munist Party abroad, develop its own 
of values, cease to admire features of |); 
geois civilization, and focus its eyes upon 
the moral values of its own system. 

Their insistence that their variety of 
rigid unity deserves the term “democracy” 
applies fully to democracy in the Soviet 
Union. Molotov discussed Soviet dermoc 
racy at length in his preelection speech of 
November 6, 1945. 

The high degree of activity of our in 
numerable trade unions, production 
cultural, sports, and other working «las: 
organizations, the formation of the co| 
lective farms, the constant spread of 
Socialist emulation in the factories and 
mills, on the collective and state farms 
in the mines and railways—all this re 
veals a flourishing of true democracy of 
the people that they did not know in the 
old days and that cannot exist in any 
other states, divided as they are into 
classes of oppressors and oppressed, a 
thing that Soviet power has long put an 
end to in our country. 

* * * 

The organizing force of Soviet de 
mocracy and Soviet patriotism as a 
source of heroic exploits made them- 
selves felt with particular emphasis in 
the years of the war. It is the good for 
tune of Soviet men and women that the 
October Socialist Revolution, which 
saved our country from being degraded 
to the status of a second-rate power, re 
leased the forces of the peoples shackled 
by the regime of the nobles and feudal 
lords, and afforded them, on the basis of 
Soviet power, opportunities for develop 
ment such as they had never had be 
fore.?* 

After the election, held in February 
1946, Pravda boasted of the result, point 
ing out that only 48,000,000 of the 60,- 
000,000 qualified voters in the United 
States had voted in the last Presidential 
election, whereas 99.7 per cent of the 
qualified voters in the U.S.S.R. cast their 
votes, and 99.18 per cent of them voted for 
the Communist and nonparty group in 
power. This, according to Pravda, was a 
demonstration of democratic strength in 
the Union far superior to that in the 
United States. 


International Relations 


The Communist attitude on nationalism 
has already been touched upon in connec- 
tion with the place of the Soviet Union in 
Communist thought and strategy. heir 
attitude on nationalism has, of course, other 
aspects as applied to foreign countries. The 
complications in practical activities that 


“Molotov, speech, November 6, 1945, rey © ins 
war and outlining peace program. 
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- of this will be discussed later in 
rt. The general Communist view 
nalism is that the nationalism of 
‘| inced capitalist countries is a factor 
i posed by all means, while national- 
vements in smaller and backward 
es are to be used so far as possible. 


se of nationalism or patriotism in 
e backward countries serves both in ef- 

f disrupt the political and economic 
ct - of the colonial empires and to 
e popular forces which can in turn 

be ed upon by Communist propaganda. 
Stalin explained, in his book on Leninism, 
t} portance of distinguishing between 
the different types of nationalist move- 


The proletariat should support na- 
nalist movements which tend to 
iken and subvert imperialism, not 
hose which tend to strengthen and 
:intain it. In certain oppressed coun- 
es, nationalist movements may run 
uunter to the general interests of the 
roletarian movement. Obviously, there 
can be no question of our helping such 
movements as these. The problem of 
national rights does not stand alone; it is 
part of the general problem of the prole- 
tarian revolution, is subordinate thereto, 
ind can only be considered by the prole- 
tariat from that angle.** 

He also made a statement which clearly 
suggests the subordination of nationalism 
in any form to the overriding importance of 
the world revolution. 

The International as an organization, 
and the Internationale, the song of the 
world revolutionary movement, both tend 
to emphasize the community of all man- 
kind as against any nationalism whatever. 
Communist thought also regards the nation 
state system, with its great number of re- 
stricted economic areas, as a major factor 
in the development of the contradictions 
upon which they rely as the causes of revo- 
lution. They maintain, however, that any 
fundamental solution of the problem of 
world government can come only after the 
revolution and not before it. 

The problem of European union has 
been treated by Communists in this light at 
least since 1915, when Lenin attacked the 
slogan of “A United States of Europe” as 
“either impossible or reactionary.” 

In 1930 and 1931, when the world de- 
pression had begun and when the early 
intellectual movement for a United States 
of Europe was in its heyday, the Commu- 
nists took the same line that Lenin had 
indicated, and which they have taken again 
in 1947 and 1948. Stalin, in 1930, linked 
the advocates of European Union with 
bourgeois militarism. 

Pravda, in 1931, when the Soviet Union 
had accepted membership in the commis- 
sion created under the League of Nations 
to study the problem of European union, 
explained that the Soviet Union had done 
so only in order to wreck the project. 

The idea that collaboration or coopera- 
tion is possible between the world of com- 


Otten 


in, Leninism, p. 138. 
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munism and the world outside of commu- 
nism has a stubborn life. It is, of course, 
encouraged and played upon by Commu- 
nist policy during certain periods. Never- 
theless, when the issue is distinctly drawn 
they make clear that in their eyes there are 
two worlds which cannot live together and 
that sooner or later one or the other must 
triumph. 


* * * 


The establishment of a Soviet Union, 
together with a world Communist move 
ment, presents an obvious problem of or 
ganization. The Communist International 
(also known as the Third International, 
and more briefly as the Comintern) was 
the solution of this problem. It was a league 
of Communist parties, having an office in 
Moscow with a secretariat, and governed by 
a Central Executive Committee with full 
executive powers between the meetings of 
its infrequent Congresses. Its Congresses, 
and its Central Executive Committee, were 
always dominated by the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union. This provided a solid 
link in personnel and organization between 
the Soviet Union and the Comintern. 
There was always a considerable interlock- 
ing through leading personnel between the 
Council of People’s Commissars, or cabinet 
of the Soviet Union, the Politburo, or su- 
preme executive of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, and the Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Communist In- 
ternational. 

An international organization of com- 
munism, to give common direction to Com- 
munist activities in all countries, is very 
necessary in periods of sharp antagonism. 
It is not so much needed in periods when 
collaboration with liberal and progressive 
elements in other countries is predominant. 
The Comintern was therefore a very neces- 
sary instrument immediately after the Rus- 
sian revolution. It was scarcely needed at 
all in the time of the People’s Front in 
1935 to 1939, and in the period of the 
alliance against Hitler from” 1941 to 1945. 
The short period of the Nazi-Soviet alli- 
ance was too short for any complete re- 
orientation. The Comintern had become 


so unnecessary after 1935 that its abolition 
on May 22, 1943, was simply a gesture, 
convenient to suggest the loyal acceptance 
by communism of the collaboration against 
nazism. 

The reestablishment of the Comintern 
under the new name of Communist Infor 
mation Bureau, shortened to Cominform, 
announced on October 5, 1947, was there 
fore very significant. It marked the accept 
ance of the fact that a new time period had 
been entered upon in which Communist 
activities would have to be closely con 
trolled and coordinated in many countries. 
It also marked the admission that it was 
important to have such an organization 
even though to reestablish it signified open 
antagonism on a world scale. It also marked 
the time when the Communists found it 
necessary to have a formal international 
organization again, in order to counteract 
the effects of too much nationalism in 
some of the parties and countries where 
they were in control... . 

The possibility of avoiding revolution 
finds one new application in the same in 
ternational situation that brought the birth 
of the Cominform. As long ago as 1924 
Stalin mentioned that some countries, ob 
viously minor ones and not great powers, 
might under special international condi 
tions pass from capitalism to socialism 
without a violent revolution. The mean 
ing of this in practice is illustrated in the 
countries we now call satellites. The ab 
sence of any hope of victory in civil war, 
if civil war were started close under the 
shadow of the Red Army, means that 
“peaceful” transition may be possible. 

* * * 

To call this peaceful transition by an 
other name, it is controlled revolution, with 
none of the spontaneity or enthusiasm of 
the great historical revolutions, and also, of 
course, lacking the violence and bloodshed. 
except as the bloodshed takes the form of 
police terrorism afterward. With the Red 
Army in Germany and Austria, the con 
dition of “Socialist encirclement” is con 
clusive for any “capitalist” elements in 
some eastern European countries. The 
consequences have been clear. 


The Present World Situation 


[HE WORLD TODAY THROUGH COMMUN 
ist eyes has the same general characteristics 
as in the period between the two World 
Wars. Though Communism has made 
gains, the non-Communist world is still 
capitalist, with capitalism evolving still 
along the lines of imperialism. The Second 
World War was an imperialist war. Two 
of the capitalist powers, the United States 
and Britain, eliminated their two greatest 
competitors in world markets, Germany and 
Japan. This was one aspect of the war. The 
other aspect was the attack on the socialist 
fatherland—the Soviet Union. The possi- 
bility of the great imperialist powers form- 
ing a coalition against the Soviet Union 


failed only because there were still too 
many such powers and too serious issues to 
be fought out between them. Stalin stated 
the Communist interpretation of the Sex 

ond World War in a nutshell in his speech 
of February 9, 1946. 


It would be incorrect to think that 
the war arose accidentally or as the re 
sult of the fault of some of the states- 
men. Although these faults did exist, 
the war arose in reality as the inevitable 
result of the development of the world 
economic and political forces on the 
basis of monopoly capitalism. 


Our Marxists declare that the capital- 
ist system of world economy conceals 
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elements of crisis and war, that the de- 
velopment of world capitalism does not 
follow a steady and even course forward, 
but proceeds through crises and catas 
trophes. The uneven development of 
the capitalist countries leads in time to 
sharp disturbances in their relations and 
the groups of countries which consider 
themselves inadequately provided with 
raw materials and export markets try 
usually to change this situation and to 
change the position in their favor by 
mecans ol armed force. 

As a result of these factors, the capi- 
talist world is sent into two hostile 
camps and war follows. 


The Communist explanation of why 
capitalism, in the imperialist phase, must 
lead to war is spelled out most clearly in 
the program of the Comintern adopted in 
1925: 


The growth of the productive forces 
of world economy thus leads to the 
further internationalization of economic 
life and simultaneously leads to a strug- 
gle for redistribution of the world, al- 
ready divided up among the biggest 
finance-capital states, to a change in and 
sharpening of the forms of this struggle 
and to the method of forcing down 
prices being superseded to an increasing 
degree by the method of forcible pres- 
sure (boycott, high protection, tariff 
wars, wars proper, etc.). Consequently, 
the monopolistic form of capitalism is 
inevitably accompanied by imperialist 
wars, which, by the area they embrace 
and the destructiveness of their tech- 
nique, have no parallel in world history. 


The effect of the Second World War 
upon the structure of world capitalism was 
formulated in the Manifesto of the Comin 
form, published on October 5, 1947: 


As long as the war lasted the Allied 
states fighting against Germany and 
Japan marched in step and were one 
Nevertheless, in the Allies’ camp al- 
ready during the war there existed dif 
ferences regarding the aims of the war 
as well as the objectives of postwar and 
world organization. The Soviet Union 
and the democratic countries believed 
that the main objective of the war was 
the building and strengthening of de- 
mocracy in Europe, the liquidation of 
fascism, and the prevention of a possible 
aggression on the behalf of Germany, 
that its further aim was an achievement 
of an all-around and lasting cooperation 
between the nations of Europe. 

The United States of America, and 
with them England, placed as their war 
aim a different goal—the elimination of 
competition on the world market (Ger- 
many and Japan) and the consolidation 
of their dominant position.*° 


The idea that capitalism, because of its 
contradictions, is subject to recurring eco- 


*"Cominform Manifesto, Moscow, October 5, 
1947 
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nomic depressions is an essential. This 
now leads the Communists to focus atten- 
tion upon the coming American depression, 
which they expect. A depression in the 
United States would not only fulfill their 
prediction, it would bring the world revolu- 
tion to a climax. It might either so weaken 
the United States that world capitalism 
would collapse, or it might lead to an 
American fascism, with a final struggle be- 
tween capitalism and communism. The 
interpretation of the economic situation of 
the United States thereby takes its place as 
the top priority problem for Soviet intel- 
ligence. . . . the dominant line in Moscow 
today is based on the anticipation of an 
early crisis in the United States. 

Aside from any coming economic crisis, 
the Communists believe that the world is 
even now in a political crisis. The war left 
unfinished business in great areas. The 
limits of immediate Communist success 
have by no means been set. The limits of 
capitalist recovery and reconstruction have 
also not been set. Much of Europe and 
Asia remain at stake, even without recourse 
to war... . It is this conception of the 
present situation that necessarily leads to 
a radical drive for further Communist 
gains, at least up to the limits of cold 
warfare. They believe that large areas of 
the world are close to revolution at the 
present moment. 

The most critical of all questions of tac- 
tics is the question of the time for revolu- 
tion. The communists have some reason 
for self-satisfaction in their past handling 
of this problem. Lenin’s strategy in Octo- 
ber 1917 left little to be desired in this 
respect. They have generations of thought 
and experience behind them in which the 
prediction of M-day for the revolution has 
been their ultimate strategical problem. 

* * * 

Its application to the areas still at issue 
between the two worlds was implied in 
every important statement they have made 
since last June. 


Summary 


In summary, the Communists believe 
that the capitalist system must create class 
divisions in society on horizontal lines. It 
creates a clash of interests between the 
upper classes and the lower classes such 
that a monopoly of force is required in so- 
ciety, and this monopoly of force is the 
state. The state as the organ of the upper 
classes to maintain and defend the system 
of exploitation must be destroyed in a revo- 
lution before any fundamental reform or 
reorganization of society can occur. Only 
revolutionary violence can accomplish this 
task, and it must be followed by the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat. 

Capitalism in its advanced stages takes 
the form of imperialism. This means the 


final division of the world betwe the 
capitalist powers, conflict among the | »jz,]. 
ist powers, and between the capitali.. »ow. 
ers and the colonial countries. It be- 
gins the initial successes of the rev ition 
in one or more countries and the p: ’\abjj- 
ity of conflict between the capitalis: 


To 
and the Communist society. This | nt 
compound wars of the imperialist ; »wers 
against each other, and of some o! them 
against the Soviet Union. The eventual 
end is the success of the world revo! ition. 

The Soviet countries represent the main 


wing of the revolutionary forces, and the 
Communist Parties all over the wor! rep- 
resent the subordinate wing. The conduct 
of the revolutionary movement in st; itegy 
and tactics is under absolute lead; rship, 
through the disciplined unity of a!! the 
parties. 

Their dogmatic faith in their system 
gives them absolute conviction. ‘This, as 
always, leads them to practice if not preach 
that the end justifies the means. This per 
mits them to regard all of their minor assets 
as expendable for the cause. They can. 
therefore, sacrifice any Communist Party 
outside Russia for tactical advantage. So 
much the more are they ready to sacrifice 
sympathizers or friends who are not dis- 
ciplined Communists. They are ready to 
make any alliance for temporary advantage 
and to betray that alliance at the first 
change in circumstances. They are ready 
to use all forces and all motives which lead 
in the direction of revolution. 

The revolution appears, in much of their 
thought and writing, to be the conclusion 
of a long argument. But historically it is 
clear that the revolution is the one funda- 
mental premise and that all justifying argu- 
ment is really deduction from this premise. 
The revolution was firmly formulated in 
the Communist Manifesto, the first of their 
fundamental documents, 100 years ago 
Through every controversy and vicissitude 
it has been the unchanging heart of their 
belief. Every growth of doctrine which 
strengthened revolution was acceptable, 
and every growth of doctrine which might 
weaken it has been suppressed as heresy 

The necessity for violent revolution is 
the one principle of consistency in the 
whole history of communism. An attempt 
to interpret communism as consistent on 
any other basis is a failure. Soviet policy 
and Communist policy, and Soviet action 
and Communist action, are alike meant to 
serve this single end. Economic and politi- 
cal policy and action, collaboration on the 
surface and subversion underneath, a swing 
to the right in one period and a swing to 
the left in another, are meant to serve this 
single end, the world revolution. 


(Next: The Tactics of World 


Communism) 
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TOUGH-MINDED ESTIMATE FOR SECURITY 


A Review by LIEUTENANT COLONEL H. A. DEWEERD 


[WIS IS A SOBER STATEMENT OF THE PRICE THE UNITED 
States must pay to carry out its role as a great power and at 

n a reasonable measure of security in a bipolar atomic age. 
lt is written by the longtime military correspondent of the 
New York Times whose critical appraisals of our military 
needs and institutions have for many years rendered a con 
siderable service to our country. By his courage and inde 
pendence of mind, Mr. Baldwin has at times irritated many 
persons, ranging from Army, Navy and Air Force brass to 
organized labor and spokesmen of the Kremlin. He has not 

vays been right, but more often than not he has been in the 
target area. 

Betore Pearl Harbor, Mr. Baldwin dealt with our military 
problems in a book entitled United We Stand! At that time 
he was frankly critical of our efforts to raise a formidable 
eround force. He declared that the dispersion of the few fairly 
well-trained ground units we then had into new divisions 
a serious mistake.” He did not conceal his opinion that 
our military leadership was “definitely not good.” Para 
doxically he felt that we were then trying to do too much. 
[he projected strength of the Air Corps at the time he wrote 
was 163,000 men, but he said that this was “in excess of our 
needs.” Of the projected field force of 850,000 men, “we could 
do,” he wrote, “with half that number, possibly a quarter of it.” 

Came Pearl Harbor and the dark days of 1942. Mr. Baldwin 


then reexamined our military problems in another book 
Strategy for Victory. Gone were his illusions of limited forces. 
We must raise,” he wrote, “the greatest army in our history. 
But 


e must raise it quickly, even though it be partially 
trained . . . our training program is not rapid enough.” He 
nanded a total war effort by the United States but feared 
ven with this total effort victory was not assured in two, 
hve, or even seven years. He estimated the cost of the war 
United States at “perhaps 500 billions.” In both the 
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books mentioned above, Mr. Baldwin greatly overestimated 
the strength of the German air force 

The above miscalculations are not pointed out because they 
are singular in character. They are set down to show that 
even the ablest correspondent, forced to rely on published 
materials and pipeline contacts with anonymous officials in 
the National Defense departments, could not avoid a few 
serious errors. We need military critics, but we must not con 
sider their judgments as infallible. If at one stage they urged 
that we turn out half-trained troops, then they must not criti 
cize the performance and fighting qualities of those troops 
outside that context. 

Mr. Baldwin's occasional visits to the fighting fronts in 
World War Il and a “politico-military” seminar in which he 
took part after VJ-day under the auspices of the Council on 
Foreign Relations have greatly increased his grasp of the over 
all problems facing the United States. The book under review 
shows the effects of these experiences, It is definitely supertol 
to anything Mr. Baldwin has written up to this time. Along 
with his broadened outlook, his stvle of writing has improved 
Che exasperating qualifications which sometimes characterized 
his writing in the past, and which gave rise to the dog-eared 
Pentagon jokes—each beginning with the phrase “On-the- other 
handson”—have largely disappeared. Though few service read 
ers will agree with all of his conclusions, all can profit much 
by reading his book. In a time of Sunday night radio hysteria, it 
should be a must book for every commentator and congress 
man. Citizens who are going to pay for the expensive military 
establishment of the present and near future need the guidance: 
of Hanson Baldwin's realistic approach to the problems of 
American security. 

Other people can try to save the world if they wish to, 
Mr. Baldwin will settle for “preserving and perpetuating the 
American man and Western culture.” Before getting down to 
the main body of his book, he clears away seven common mis 
conceptions which distort contemporary thinking on military 
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matters: First, that World War II ended all wars. Second, that 
the United States was “unprepared” in both world wars. Third, 
that a strong navy, army and air force will prevent war. Fourth, 
that disarmament or limitation of armaments necessarily means 
insecurity. Fifth, that the United States will be the first area 
to be attacked in the next war. Sixth, that an invasion of the 
United States is possible and likely in a future war. Seventh, 
that the United States must be attacked before it will enter 

future war. To all these, Mr. Baldwin says in effect: “It 
and shows quite clearly why. 

One of the major strategical lessons he draws from World 
War II is that victory does not come from the big battalions 
but from the big factories and laboratories. Generals and ad 
administrators and 


ain't necessarily so, 


being reduced to the role of 
general managers. “After 1943,” he writes, 
American general or admiral . . . who could lose the war in an 
A second lesson is that the United States is no 
longer just a great arsenal but has become the main operating 
A third lesson is that the offensive 
has so outstripped the defensive that new concepts of war are 
necessary. We must maintain a mobile striking force so power 
ful that fear of retaliation will discourage potential enemies. 
We must not think of defense but of instant offensive action 


mirals are 
“there was no single 


afternoon.” 


base for our armed forces. 


in case of war. 

Up to this point, one might say that Mr. Baldwin has done 
no more than other writers in stating our military problem. 
Most of the ideas listed above were dealt with by George 
Fielding Eliot in his book The Strength We Need: A Mili 
tary Program for the United States Pending Peace. It is in 
the quality of his analysis and his tough-minded independence 
of judgment that the peculiar value of Mr. Baldwin's effort 
lies. Accepting a world of two super-powers and an inescapa 
ble conflict between totalitarian communism and democratic 
capitalism, he sees many reasons for restrained optimism and 
provided we remain vigilant and reasonably pre- 
pared. While not underestimating Russia's immense military 
potenti il, Mr. Baldwin sees many evidences of her inability to 


assurance, 


win a war with the United States in the near or remote future. 
If Russia has been successful in consolidating her inner security 
zone, the United States hi is also hz id its successes in securing 
an outer security zone. In his opinion we have the best navy 
and strategic air force in the world. Our ground force (for its 
We have matchless industrial facilities 
and a considerable start on the production of atomic weap- 
ons. We must, however, improve our economic mobilization 
plans and our central intelligence agency. The amounts we 
are currently spending on research are probably sufficient, but 
we must guard against reducing these amounts if Russia sud- 
denly becomes 

Concerning the potentialities of atomic weapons, Mr. Bald- 
win takes a position at variance with some scientists. 


size) is as good as any. 


“reason ible.” 


These 
weapons in his opinion are strictly finite—not absolute weapons. 
Ile doubts that the destructiveness of atomic bombs can be 
multiplied indefinitely over that of the Hiroshima-Nagasaki 
type. Bombs begin to lose their destructiveness at a certain 
point and many smaller bombs might actually do more dam- 


See 
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age. Mr. Baldwin thinks that the rate of bomb product... jy 
the United States is so slow that we will not have e, oh 
bombs to “destroy” Russia by atomic attack before sh... 
duces her first effective bomb. Sometime between 195) ,)¢ 
1957 he thinks Russia may produce her first atomic bom) pq 
by 1960 or 1970 she may have a stockpile numbered in + \;¢ 
or four figures. The amount of space he devotes to ba ‘orio 
logical warfare shows that Mr. Baldwin by no means Unde; 
estimates the potentialities of this field. But he takes tho ti; 
tude in discussing all these developments—that they ar pos 
sibilities, not present threats. Nobody has yet been able to fi 
an atomic warhead on a rocket. Push-button warfare is stil! 
only a figure of speech “aldwin does not expect to see a guided 
missile of transoceanic range before 1965. In the meantime. 
improvements in antiaircraft artillery, rockets, and :aday 
tracking equipment may greatly reduce the vulnerabiilty , 
country to conventional attack by high speed bombers. 

Mr. Baldwin takes the position that we cannot disperse our 
cities, nor can we put all the factories needed for war under 
ground. We can, however, reduce our vulnerability to atomi 
attack to a point where we could, if necessary, ride out the 
first blows of such an attack and retaliate with far greater force 
He advocates a number of steps to reduce panic, but does not 
deal with the tremendous problem of traffic control in an 
atomic war. If France was paralyzed to a limited extent by the 
mass flight of civilians—-what would happen in the United 
States with its millions of private automobiles in event of an 
atomic attack? Every civilian who could fill his tank with gaso 
line would take to the highways in a frenzied effort to get 
away from what he imagined would be the scene of such an 
attack. A trafhe snarl beyond the wildest dreams of Hollywood 
might result. 

In the political realm Mr. Baldwin feels that we must aban 
don our former policy of no permanent alliances. We must 
make friends and allies of those nations still able to resist the 
pressure of communism. If economic and moral aid is not 
enough, he feels that we should be prepared to give active 
military support. For the United States the critical areas of the 
world are the fringelands of Western Europe and Eastern 
Asia. We must maintain our outlying bases. While greatly 
strengthening our military position we must not pauperize our 
selves or become a garrison state. The military must have their 
say, but the civilian branch of the government must always be 
supreme. We must resist the unnecessary growth of the pow 
ers of government. If we cannot keep our armed forces up to 
strength by volunteer methods (which in general he favors 
we should resort to selective service, but he does not think we 
should delude ourselves as to the value UMT men would 
have on M-day. 

We must seek and follow a middle ground in diplomacy as 
well as military preparations. If we are well prepared for in 
stant action, if we are politically wise, and economically strong, 
we may win the “quiet” or “cold” war against Russia and never 
have to fight a shooting war against her. We may be able to do 
this, but to do so we must be prepared to pay the price o! 
power. 
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‘DEFENSE 


y manpower and how to get more 


NATIONAL 





the question plaguing the nation’s 
Immediately after President Tru 
cial message to Congress urging 
it of temporary Selective Service, 
Iraining and European Re 
Pian legisiation, they took stock 
lanpower Situation. 
\frer several days of listening to Secre 
State Marshall and the four De 
Department Secretaries, Chairman 
(Ch (urmey R., S.D. ot the Senate 
\rmed Services Committee, said his com 
vas convinced of the necessity for 
draft and Universal Training. 
Secretary Marshall, first to appear, told 
nmittee that “diplomatic action, 
t the backing of military strength in 
sent world can lead only to ap 
ysement.” 
Detense Secretary Forrestal, corroborated 
secretaries of the three armed serv 
said bluntly that unless the defensive 
rs of the country were increased the 
} U.S. could not even guarantee its own 
Communist 
igainst European nations. 
tentative outline of possible methods 
ncreasing those powers included: 
|) Increase of manpower ceilings in 
the services; Army strength alone to be put 
782,000 men. 


curity, muc h less oppose 


) 


2) Drafting eligible men in the 19- 
25 age bracket for a minimum of two 

training and possibly three; con 
x sideration of a draft of World War Il 
ns who served “only two or three 
to months” during the war; a million selectees 


. to be drawn from a pool estimated at 3, 


we 
Universal Training ona long term 


+) Expansion of the Air Force and 
n of overseas air bases. 

in )) Stockpiling of 

n ordination of 


critical materials; 
intelligence activities; 
industrial mobilization; 
up of scientific research and de 
| elopment; and effective civilian defense 
nd varning system. 
\rmy meanwhile moved to bolster 
ts su of officers. About 4,200 over-age 
n-g itheers, scheduled for mustering 
lune 30, were retained in service. 
heers not holding Reserve or Na- 
uard commissions, due for dis 
y April 30, likewise were held. 
\nd to 400 Reserve officers, sched- 
uled reduced to their prewar enlisted 
the Regulars, were being kept 
r wartime grades. 
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we reparation for 


AUS 


A draft of doctors was in prospect. 
Commanders of the field armies conferred 
with Gen. Bradley in Washington. The 
of the whole situation was an 
affirmation of what defense chiefs had 
Congress for months. It 
was well summed up by Lieut. Gen. W 
Bedell Smith, American Ambassador to 
Moscow. Asked for his advice on how to 
check Russian expansion, the man who 
accepted the surrender of Hitler's Western 
armies cabled, “Can’t we get passage ol 
some kind of That's 
the only language that is understood over 
here.” 


urgency 


been _ telling 


universal training? 





TALK TOUGH OR BE TOUGH 

















Uzanas in The Hartford Courant 





Key West Conference 


True unification of the armed services 
was a_ hard, The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff had been struggling with 


slow process. 
the problems of fields of jurisdiction since 
last September. A large measure of agree 
ment had been reached. But there were 
helds in which no meeting of minds had 
been obtained and these were hampering 
plans for a unified, long-range defens¢ 
program. 

To cut the Gordian knot, Secretary 
Forrestal, the Joint Chiefs and a few top 
aides retired to the seclusion of the Navy's 
submarine base at Key West, Fla. For the 
complete text of the policy they worked 
out see page 4. 


SECURITY RESOURCES BOARD 
Organization Completed 


The National Security Resources Board, 
charged by law with advising the Presi 
dent “concerning the coordination of mil 





itary, industrial and civilian mobilization, 
¢ ympleted Its 
Headed by 


ranks in the 


organization — blueprint. 
Arthur M. Hill, the Board 
top echelon of the defense 
setup along with the National Security 
Council. 

Its job is to maintain a constantly cur 
rent inventory of the country’s industrial, 
material and manpower capabilities. Na 
tional Capacities in thes hie lds were pretty 
well known at the end of the war, but 
the picture has already Plants 


uses, ma 


changed. 
have been converted for new 
terials are scarcer or more plentiful, and 
the Board is convinced that only constant 
study will keep it abreast of the nation’s 
resources at any given moment 

lo carry out this continuous study, Mr. 
Hill set up 20 mobilization staff planning 
divisions and four administrative divisions 

lo deal with industrial resources there 
are divisions on power and utilities, trans 
portation, communications, ind produc 
tion facilities. On material resources there 
are divisions on petroleum, iron and steel, 
fuels, 


chemicals, rubber and 


plastics 
non-ferrous metals, non-metallic minerals, 
timber and forest products, textiles, fibers 
and leather, and agricultural products 

Dealing with human resources are di 
visions on manpower, medicine, War in 
formation and censorship, and community 
facilities and activities. Organization and 
manpower problems are the responsibili 
ties of divisions on economic stabilization, 
foreign economics, and organization and 
procedures. 


MUNITIONS BOARD 
Industrial Census 


The armed forces began a canvass of 
11,000 industrial plants, allotted by the 
Munitions Board among the Army, Navy 
and Air Force. Purpose is to determine 
their capacity to produce war materials of 
all kinds. Participation by industry is vol 
untary. from — the 
three services will assess a plant’s produc 
tion capacity 


Responsible ofhcers 
in terms of war goods and 
the industrialist concerned will indicate 
whether he thinks he can fulfill the as 
signment tentatively outlined for him, and, 
if not, how much he could accomplish 
in an emergency. 

Thomas Chairman of the 
Munitions Board, pointed out three im 


Hargrave, 


mediate advantages of the survey, which 
eventually will be 25.000 
plants 


extended to 


1) Elimination of competition between 
the armed forces for the output of a single 
plant. 

2) Setting up of a current record of 
competent producers, with estimates of 
their capacities. This will be kept up to 
date. 
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4) Finding out what items private in 
dustry cannot supply, even by conversion. 
(his will aid in estimating what new 
facilities must be built in time of war. 

+) Maximum use of existing facili 
tics, minimizing the need for such war 


time construction 


SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Peacetime Censorship Rejected 


Peacetime censorship was described as 
neither “workable nor desirable in the pub 
lic interest” in a report to Secretary For 
restal by a committee of leading press, 
radio and motion picture representatives. 
Lhe committee proposed instead the estab 
lishment of a Security Advisory Council, 
to advise Mr. Forrestal on the kinds of mili 
tary secrets the press believes should be 
kept from the public 

Needed, said the committee, was a 
clear-cut, top-level policy, applying to all 
branches of the defense system, on “the 
type of information in certain fields which 
should not be revealed. Such agreement 
on policy is obtainable only within the 
military establishment but the opinions and 
advice of representatives of communica 
tions media may prove helpful.” 


JOINT CHIEFS 


Armed Forces Staff College 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff, in June 1946, 


established the Armed Forces Staff Col 
lege and charged it with integrated in 
struction in joint operations to bridge the 
gap between top-level unilateral service 
schools and the National War College. 
Each class consists of 150 officers divided 
about equally between the Army, Navy 
and Air Forces. 

Scope of the five-month course at Nor 
folk, Va., includes: 

1) Characteristics, organization, and 
employment of Army, Navy and Air 
Force and the relation of those forces to 
each other. 

2) Joint Staff techniques and proced 
ures. 

(3) Trends of new weapons and scien 
tie developments and their effect upon 
joint Operations. 

4) Organization, composition, and 
functions of theaters of operations and 
major joint task forces, and the responsi 
bilities (strategical, tactical, and logistical 
of their commanders. 

5) Preparation of plans for amphibi 
ous and airborne operations involving the 
employment of joint forces. 

Instruction follows three phases: 

Background. Characteristics, capabilities 
and limitations of the tools of war em 
ploved by the various services, the tech 
niques peculiar to the separate arms, and 
the relationship that must exist between 
army, naval and air components are 
studied to insure a sound common basic 
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knowledge for joint planning. Selected 
historical studies are included in this 
phase. 

The Theater of Operations. The organ 
ization, composition and functions of a 
theater of operations. 

loint Overseas Operations. The con 
duct of joint overseas operations, and the 
preparations of plans for joint amphibious 
and airborne operations. 

Included are lectures by outstanding 
civilian and military personnel from out- 
side the College who are experts in their 
helds. 





ARMY 


SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 
New Setup 


The new organization of the Dept 
ment of the Army, brought about by unifi 
cation and other postwar changes, was dis 
tributed to the troops in the form of Cir 
cular 64. Set out in the circular are the 
newly established Office of the Army 
Comptroller, Office, Chief, Army Field 
Forces, and the change of the old G-4 
Section of the General Staff from Service, 
Supply and Procurement Division to the 
office of the Director of Logistics, who 
now handles all service, supply and re- 
search and development matters. 

Also defined is the phrase, “Headquar- 
ters, Department of the Army,” referring 
collectively to the office of the Secretary of 
the Army and his assistant secretaries, the 
othce of the Chief of Staff, General and 
Special Staffs, and the heads of the Ad- 
ministrative and Technical Services. 

The document is the most comprehen- 
sive published for some time and undoubt- 
edly will form the basis for studies leading 
eventually to a new National Defense Act. 


CHIEF OF STAFF 
Defense Needs 


The Army needs five combat divisions 
plus an unspecified number of regimental 
combat teams for initial defense of the 
continental U.S. against an invader. That 
was the estimate of Gen. Jacob L. Devers, 
Chief of Army Field Forces, made after 
a two-day conference among Gen. Omar 
N. Bradley, Gen. Devers and the eight 
ranking field commanders in the country. 

Manpower for such a defense force, 
said Gen. Devers, could come quickly only 
through the revival of the draft and en- 
action of Universal Training. Regimental 
combat teams would be stationed around 
the country for quick action in an emer- 
gency such as an airborne invasion. Di- 
visions would also be dispersed but in such 
a way that they could assemble quickly 
at any critical point. 





Gen. Mark W. Clark, Six:), 4, 
commander, said he had no troo 
tense of such installations as th 
aircraft plant and the Hanford 
Energy plant in the state of \W 
and that the plants were prot 
by civilian guards. Gen. Clark 
that Pacific Coast defense dem id 
unified command, for which a 
been sent to Washington for ap] 

Gen. Devers said that Negro 
if the draft was revived, would b 


eventually into combat battalions wit 
two white battalions to form a men 
Later, whole Negro regiments it 

formed. This system of integration hy 
already worked out well in such ourhs 


as the 82d Airborne and the 2d [ivisio; 

Attending the conference, besides Gey 
erals Bradley, Devers and Clark we 
Gen. Courtney H. Hodges, CG Fig 
Army; Gen. Thomas T. Handy. Four: 
Army; Lieut. Gen. Leonard T. Geroy 
Second Army; kieut. Gen. Alvan ( 
Gillem, Third Army; Lieut. Gen. Wa)to: 
C. Walker, Fifth Army; Maj. Gen. Hi 
bart R. Gay, Military District of Was 
ington, and Maj. Gen. S. L. R. Irwiz 
Fifth Corps—only corps organized in +} 


U. S. 


GENERAL STAFF 
PERSONNEL & ADMINISTRATION 
No Reductions 


Increases in the strength of the armed 
forces, very likely to take place in one fom 
or another, will almost certainly elimina 
reductions in temporary grades. In fact 
few officers will be “busted” to lower grades 
even if the status quo only is maintained 


Major Selection Board 


Board for the selection of Regular oth 
cers for promotion to the permanent rank 
of major was due to convene some time in 
April, although its members had not bee: 
selected. It will pick about 1,700 othcer 
from 2,900 who have more than 1() but les 
than 14 years’ service. 

And the Department of the Army we 
processing for presentation to the Pres 
dent, the names of 1,300 officers selecte: 
as permanent lieutenant colonels. Actus 
appointments will have to wait until after 
June 30. 


LOGISTICS 
Not Overburdened 


The Army is not overburdened w" 
reserve stocks of weapons. That was mse 
clear by Lieut. Gen. Henry S$. Auman 
Director of the Logistics Division 0! 
General Staff. Gen. Aurand told a Pits 
burgh audience that total reserves are 
limited. 

Reasons are many. Much ejuipme® 
was sold as surplus. Much ruste into" 
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In overseas depots because the 
zation craze left no men to care 
\luch was given to foreign nations, 
iny items never reached full scale 
yn during the war and stocks were 
ibsorbed by existing units. 


Operations Research 


h-button warfare was still a long 
f, perhaps an infinite distance, but 
sman, slide-rule warfare, seemed to 
to stay. Pioneered by the British 
Vorld War HL, later adopted by our 
ind Air Force, operations research, 
tem of scientific analysis of various 
ry problems, was being initiated by 
\rmy. 
details of the project were still some 
nebulous, depending at least in part 
hat Congress would do about a pro 
:ppropriation. Among other things, 
ms research not only determines 
weapons can be most effectively em 
d to fit a certain situation, but it 
s into the future and decides whether 
weapons might not be out of date 
the time they get into production. All 
idds up to incalculable savings in 
dollars and, perhaps, lives. 


POLICING THE AREA 


inactivated. The Caribbean Defense 
Command, after seven years of existence, 
; Lieut. Gen. Willis D. Crittenberger, its 
manding general, read inactivation 
ders to headquarters troops. 
Awarded. To Army personnel, the fol 
wing service ribbons of the Republic of 
Philippines: Philippine Defense Rib 
for service in defense of the Islands 
from Dec. 8, 1941 to June 15, 1942; 
Philippine Liberation Ribbon, for service 
the liberation of the Philippines from 
Oct. 17, 1944 to Sept. 3, 1945; Philip 
pine Independence Ribbon, for service 
the Islands on July 4, 1946. Eligibility 
details are in Circular 59. 
Closed. Iwo temporary U.S. military 
cemeteries near Ste. Mére Eglise in Nor 
ndy. Bodies of 7,000 Americans killed 
n the landings will be sent home if rela 
wish or interred in a permanent 
cemetery in nearby St. Laurent. 
Reunions. 5th Division, Detroit, Sept. 
+, 5, and 6, 1948. Write to William 
Romano, National Executive Secretary, 
W. Eddy St., Chicago 18, Il. 
h Division, Ft. Sam Houston, San 
\ntonio, Tex., Nov. 20, 1948. Write to 
Gen. W. G. Weaver, 240 Bushnell 
\ San Antonio. 
st Division, Waldorf Hotel, New 
\ July 15, 16 and 17, 1948. Write 
st Division Society, Ft. Monroe, Va. 
Deaths. Brig. Gen. Reginald B. Dela 
\djutant General of Connecticut, 
lartford, at the age of 61. 
A. CWally) Wallgren, Stars and 


. S cartoonist in World War I. His 
segow Herman” and the “Saluting 
MAY, 1948 
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PACK PLANE 


A detachable fuselage transport plane, envisaged by Maj. Gen. James Gavin in INFANTRY 
JOURNAL articles on airborne warfare, soon will be a reality. Fairchild will build the pack- 
planes for the U.S. Air Force under a recently signed contract. Known as the XC-120, the 
plane will closely resemble the C-99 Packet, but will be able to fly with or without its fuse- 
lage. Preliminary designs call for a pack with a payload of nine tons over a range of 2,000 
miles. As a medical unit it will accommodate 36 litter patients and three assistants. Packs can 
be tailor-made to fit specific needs such as communications trainers, statistical contro! units, 
portable mess sections and flying surgical units, as well as conventional troop and supply 
transports. Shown above is an artist's conception of the new air truck-trailer. 








Demon of the AEF” gained later fame in 
the American Legion Monthly. He was 
56. 

Maj. Gen. Uzal G. Ent, USAF, at 
Fitzsimmons General Hospital, Denver, 
Colo. Gen. Ent led the famous raid on 
the Ploesti, Romania, oil fields, was para 
lyzed in a crash in 1944. He was 48. 

Brig. Gen. Marlowe M. Merrick, USAF, 
wartime Assistant Chief of Staff to Gen. 
H. H. Arnold. A cavalryman turned flyer, 
he served in the forces of a dozen nations 
during a military career that began on the 
Mexican border. 


IN THE FIELD 
THIRD ARMY 


Joint Training 


Joint Army-Air Force maneuvers along 
the Tennessee-Kentucky border wer 
scheduled for May. Called “Exercise As 
sembly,” the operation will again team the 
Third Army and Ninth Air Force which 
worked together in France. The combined 
striking force will be known as “Task 
Force Lucky” in honor of the old Third 
Army code name. The task force will be 
composed of elements of the 82d Airborne 
Division and planes from the Ninth and 
Twelfth Air Forces. These will engage 
an Agressor force supported by guerrillas 
and fifth columnists. 


Lhe exercise offers active duty oppor 
tunities for 175 ofhcers and 250 enlisted 
men of the Organized Reserves, who will 


serve as umpires ind assistant umpires 


FOURTH ARMY 

Air Mobility Training 

Troops of the 2d Armored Division, only 
armored outfit in the U.S., were taking to 
the air. The Fourth Army training pro 
gram called for several practice lifts of ar 
mored infantrymen from Camp Hood 
lex., to various air bases in the army area 
Air Force was furnishing the planes 

Idea is to prepare armored soldiers for 
immediate deployment against an enemy 
in any of three ways—by air, sea and land. 
Ground training, of course, is part of the 
division’s normal routine. Sea training was 
provided last fall in Exercise Seminole 
The air problems will round out the tri 
dimensional picture. 


ARMY FIELD FORCES 
Major Change 


It was the first major change in th 
structure of the Army since Gen. Omar N 
Bradley became Chief of Staff. Intended 
to speed mobilization in an emergency 
the move cut Army Ground Forces out of 
the chain of command and put the six 
\rmies in the continental U.S directly 
under the Chief of Staff. AGF was redes 
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vated = Oth Chief of Army Field 
| vith Gen. Jacob L. Der 
i yman 
lh vw Oth ! ic | 1 | will 
primar ncerned with th supervision 
nin I ynbat force ind that of 
upportin r\ ind administrative 


Field Forces will 


lirect mmun ition with Army < m 
ind ‘ is with the General 
Staff. It will pr rib urricula tor serv 
ho for men intended for service 
1 th nbat | It will arrange 
ineuvers and keep an eye on combat 
nin n i (, } Devers head 
ters will be relieved of all routine 
nistration uch as tro Pp movements 

mnel a nment ind mstruction 
In case it an emer! ncy mobilization, 
| 1 | res) wou | rvaniz the necessary 
ining camp outiin their training 
urses ind inspect their operations. It 

} re hil 


uld have mila! sponsibiuties in Case 


1 UMI law was pa 1. As Maj. Gen 


Charl | Bolt Gen. Devers’ Chief of 
Staff, put it, “Army Field Forces will be 
the pick and shov igency for the General 
Stall 


STAFFS & SERVICES 
CHEMICAL CORPS 


Reserve Program 


\ fourfold Chemical Corps 
| by Ma}. Gen 


Res« rve 
Ale n 


) im Wa yutlin 


p 
S. Waitt, Chiet 


of the Corps, to a group 

t Tennessee Reserv fheers in Nash 
\ | ncluded 

| Field np ups 

») Exten 1 COUTSé 

Scho urs 

+) On-th »b trainin through short 

periods of active duty in ¢ hemical Corps 
} illation 


ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 
Alaskan Test Fleet 


In Detroit the Ordnance Ds 
\laskan \W nter | t Fleet 


yartment s 


passe d in . 


view Vee winter in Alaska, during 
which « MM plete ypcration il data were ré 

led, the fl tiled down the Alcan 
highwav to D t, a trip that added 4 


miles to the speedometers at tempera 

tures that went as low as 35 below zero 
Neither fuels nor lubricants gave any 
’ | ( nies lr ’ | t | 

MDE omptete results awaited a Careru 
, , 

heck by experts from Ordnance and the 
} 
cum industries 


mtomotive ind peti 


JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL 
USAF Wants Its Own 


The Air Force asked Congress for legis 
lative authority to set up its own court 


martial system with an Air Judge Advocate 
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BRIG. GEN. EDWARD L. MUNSON 
his last modified. 











General. The prop ised Air JAG would be 
a mayor gen ral appointed by the President 
with Congressional approval. He would 
serve tour years. 

Submission of the legislation indicated 
that the Air Force had satisfied itself as to 
the constitutionality of its court-martial 
jurisdiction. The point had been raised 
that the 
court-martial power only to the “land or 


Constitution specifically grants 


naval forces, or the militia, when in 


actual SCTVICE 


dang I 


in time of war or public 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


VD Takes a Licking 
| he \rmy 


venereal disease problem. In the Army as 
VD rates dropped 40 per cent 


seemed to be licking its 

whole, 
since January, 1947. Among soldiers sta 
U.S., the decrease totalled 
more than 50 per cent for the same period. 


tione d in the 


Credit for the phenomenal drop is given 
to the 


trol, based on moral, spiritual and psycho 


\rmy’s new approach to VD con 
logical as well as objective factors. This 
ipproach supplanted the old 


theory that “the 


broade ned 
crime lies in being 
C sught that illicit sexual relations werc 


OK as long as the man wasn’t infected 


No Unification Needed 


\ survey of military hospitals disclosed 
little immediate prospect for unification 
of the armed forces medical services. The 
making the survey, composed 
Army, 


committee 
of the Surgeons General of the 
Navy and Air Force, reported no evidence 
of overlapping of functions among their 
respective hospitals. 

Combination is possible in some cases 
but it would result in giant unwieldy hos 
pitals, far above the 1,500-2,000 bed size 





recommended as the maximum p 
a personal doctor-patient relationsh 
committee pointed out, too, that th 
of atomic war indicated dispersal, 
than concentration, of hospitals 

Common complaint in medica] 
ments of all services was the short 
doctors, dentists, nurses, and train 
listed attendants and technicians. S 
ous efforts were being ‘made to 
keep young doctors, latest being a 
of civilian residencies and internsh 
Army salaries, leading to Regular M 
Corps commissions 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


Copper Soldier Mat 
\top Mt. Washington, in New H 


shire, stands a grotesque copper figure. |} 
is clad in the latest Arctic clothing 
viscera consists of an intricate svst 
electric wiring and electronically cont \ 
heating elements. He is telling Qi 
master researchers what they need to 
about the effect of cold on the human | 
He can indicate, for example, wh 
the more chilling—zero temperatur 
a 20-mile-an-hour wind, or 30 below 
no wind. He demonstrates precisely 
fast a human body loses heat at differ 
temperatures and under varying condit . ’ Tim 
of humidity and wind. 
OM scientists believe the copper sé 
will come up with data they've been seek 


ing for a long time. They hope to cor 


figures that will show exactly what ki: 
and how much clothing is needed for 
part of the body 


weather condition. 


under every p 


Average Soldier 


Over a six-month period in 1947 
QM measured 45,000 soldiers while ¢! 
were being separated from the Army \ 
erage white male soldier, as determi: 
from this survey, is 5 feet, 8.3 inches t 
and weighs 153.6 pounds. His chest n 
urement is 36.2 inches, waist 30.5 in 


hips 36.5 inches. 


Average pair of sh 
ders is 17.9 inches across. 
Data derived from the study will | 

the basis for revised military clothing Spo 
tariffs. Hoped for results: better fit SS \ 
waste due to accumulation of unw 
sizes and uneven wear caused by | 
fitting clothing. 


Better Boot 


For the first time in 32 years the 
modified its shoe lasts. Future s 
shoes and combat boots will have 


\ 


soles and more room over the littl 
Changes are supposed to give bett 
greater comfort and improved foot h 
The flatter sole will give better t 
and longer wear. 

This last is a modification of the farm us 
Munson last, first developed in 19! 
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Brig. Gen. Edward L. Munson ot 
dical Corps. Gen. Munson, then a 
nt colonel, designed his last after 
ting the first really comprehensive 
£ the human foot in relation to 

footgear ever made up to that 
(he Munson last did its bit in two 

Wars but extensive postwar foot 

proved there was room for im 
ent. 
new last won't put in an appearance 

while, however. The QM warns that 

m hand will keep the Army shod 
uit five years. 


SIGNAL CORPS 


Mars Next? 


t content with bouncing radar signals 

e moon, Signal Corps experts had 
ve on Mars. Moon-mapping experi 
ts with radar, slated to begin at Belmar, 
\. |., some time soon, might be a step 
d radar contact with distant planets, 
hich Mars is the closest. Military pur 
behind all of this astronomical sniping 
to find out just how fast radar signals 
be sent. The answer will have far 
\ing implications in the field of guided 


es. 


Time Saver 


Switching facilities for 2,000 lines can 
stalled in 24 hours when the Signal 
Corps perfects the new lightweight tele 
ne exchange equipment now under de- 
it Ft. Monmouth. Completed equip 
is expected to provide a portable, 
tiple manual switchboard that will 
te equally well in freezing tempera 

wr in the tropics. 
largest component of the exchange will 
h about 200 pounds as against 800 
ls for comparable commercial equip 
It can be set up by relatively inex 
nced men in less than a day, whereas 
y skilled workers need about three 
iths to install a comparable civilian 


inge. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
Sports Council 


\n interservice sports council was estab 
with the following objectives: 
To encourage physical fitness 
h a program of “sports for all.” 
lo promote understanding, good 
nd cooperation among the services 


h interservice championship com 
ms. 

To build esprit de corps through 
zed spectator sports. 

Io set up uniform standards of 
lity and rules for service sports. 
incil consists of special service repre 
ves from the Army, Navy and Air 
headed by Maj. Gen. Russell B. 


ids, Army Chief of Special Services. 
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TRANSPORTATION CORPS 
Road Plan Studied 


l'ransportation Corps experts, together 
with state and federal highway engineers, 
were studying how to keep roads open in 
case of bombing attacks. Thomas N. Mac 
Donald, U.S. Public Roads Commissioner, 
said the study would “determine what pat 
terns are going to be necessary to develop 
roads around metropolitan areas should 
the U.S. be heavily bombed.” To imple 
ment the study, a highway testing and 
research laboratory is being built at Lang 


ley, Va., Air Force Base. 


Giant Training Aid 

Port Companies and Reserve Transpor 
tation Corps units will train at Camp Kil 
mer on a dry-land ship. The huge training 
aid will be 217 feet long, 50 feet wide, with 
the “deck” 20 feet above the “dock.” Two 
large masts will be fitted with four cargo 
handling booms. The “ship” also will have 
four hatches and four electric and four 
steam winches. It will go into operation 
some time in May. 


CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


Veterans’ Status 


With at least a partial remobilization 
of the armed forces in sight the status of 
the millions of veterans of World W ar II 
was of paramount importance. Could they 
or could they not be called back to duty? 
The answers ran something like this: 

Discharged veterans who have joined 
neither the National Guard nor the Organ 
zed Reserve Corps cannot be called back 
except by an act of Congress. This not 
withstanding the fact that the Selective 
Service Act, under which most were in 
ducted, provided that drafted men would 
automatically go into a reserve status for 
ten vears after discharge or until they were 
45. Same goes for those who enlisted and 
were discharged. Recall of these veterans 
is unlikely unless a shooting war develops. 

Reserves can be asked to serve but can 
not be compelled to go on active duty for 
more than 15 days a year. Compulsory 
\eserve service, too, depends on an act of 
Congress. 

There is a difference of opinion as to 
thy status of officers on inactive duty 
whether thev can be called back by the 
President or by Congress. 

The National Guard can be called into 
federal service by the President in time of 
war or during a national emergency with 
out the approval of Congress. But Guards 
men cannot be sent outside the U.S. with 
out Congressional approval unless they 
volunteer for such service as individuals 

Men still in service can be held beyond 
the expiration of their enlistments only it 
the President should declare a national 
emergency or if they volunteer to do so. 
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1 ] ’ 
lechnically, a national emergency still 


exists, since the ones proclaimed by Presi 


dent Roosevelt in 1939 and 1941 have 


never been officially terminated but the 


extent of presidential powers still in ef 

fect under these proclamations is in doubt 
Actually, any increase of anv size n 

the armed forces depends on Congr 


since it alone can vote the funds that mak« 


expansion possible 


NATIONAL GUARD 
Stepped-up Training 


Liberalized criteria allowed the Guard 
to step up the six year training program 
designed to prepare it for its M-Day rol 
Federally recognized Guard units may now 
embark on their six-year program after 
reaching 30 per cent of their enlisted and 
50 per cent of their officer strength as al 
lotted under T/Os. Previous requirements 
called for 40 per cent enlisted and 50 
per cent ofhcer strength 

During the first four vears of th pro 
gram, tactical training progresses toward 
the battalion level, toward the regimenta 
and group level during the fifth year, and 
the division level during the sixth. ‘To 
balance training, Army commanders, wh 
supervise the program in their areas, may 
determine when component units of bat 


[Ss 


talions will be gin the program 


isS many 
units as possible will begin at the sam 
time. 

Numerous units have already begun 
including all the components of the 45th 
Infantry Division of Oklahoma and most 
of the component units of the 43d Infan 
try Division of Connecticut, Vermont and 
Rhode Island, the two divisions which ir 


100 per cent organized 


Summer Training 


More than a quarter of a million men 
in some 4,800 Federally recognized Army 
ind Air units of the Guard will go to 
camp this summer, about five times th 
number that received this training last 
vear. Reserve officers may train with Guard 
at their own request, with the approva 
of the state Adjutant General and th 
\rmy Area commander concerned 


Longevity Benefits 


Guardsmen will get longevity pay for 
weekly drill, instead ot tor summer Camps 
only, under a bill signed into law by the 
President \bout +0) per cent ot the en 
listed men in the Guard and almost all of 
the officers will benefit 


ORGANIZED RESERVES 
Uniform Allowance 


\ Comptroller General decision closed 
the door on uniform allowances for Re 
serve ofhcers on active duty training for 
three months or less. 
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Drill Pay Coming 


\ mech hed Reserve dream was 
on its way to fulfilment. The Houses 
t Kepre tative pa ed a bill ilready 
ipproved the Senate, authorizing dril! 
| ! \rmy and Air Force Reserves on 
t in va is the National Guard 
1 the Na Reserve. Only minor tech 

il dill ) veen the two cham 
ld to D roned out before the bill 

ild ily | he President's signa 


Under th vill, Class A Reserve units 


mplements of itheers and 


n, will drill once a week with pay and 
two weeks’ active duty each summer! 
with pay. Class B units, with full 
neth in officers and a skeletoniz d en 
ted mplement authorized, will drill 
1 night every two weeks with pay ind 
to ummel! imp every three years 
Class C units, ofhcers only, will train and 
he paid nm the ime basis as ( lass B 
With the drill pa it was hoped that 


more than 900,000 ofhcers and men would 


raining LY 5, pl widing UMT was 
passed, ( ot the program was esti 
mated if 4 mn dollars next veal 
ntually mountin 150 millions annu 


A Real Unit 


| the int n and guidance of all 
meerned her th tory of one ex-para 
per who, wh 1¢ didn’t find what he 
wanted in the R program, went out 
up 
\lter hiv yea! ! 1 somewhat elderly 
paratrooper, 4 Robert L. Straver dotted 
his wings and jump boots and went home 


to Philadelphia. Like thousands of other 
I I] 


Reservist eventually received orders 
ning him to a “Composite Group 

But, in th lonel’s own words, “the air 

borne ut was too much for me; | could 


t sit back and take things « isV Finding 
worm units in or near his home 
citv, he decided to 

lle rounded up several 


the blessing of the Unit 


reanize one 

intique’ troop 
ers ind WW th 
ryan red i provisional airborne 
unit called the Second Eastern Pennsy! 
vania Airborne Combat Command (Pro 
Vis yal 
} 


ought martinis for 


They sent out notices, advertised, 
hard-to get peopl 
lhe hrst meeting was a huge SUCCESS, 
troopers came from everywhere, inquiries 
rolled in from everywhere, and the program 
chugged along. The 55th Troop Carrier 
Squadron, an Air Force Reserve unit, flew 
some of the troopers to Ft. Bragg, where the 
82d Airborne received them with open 
arms. Lugging armfuls of training notes 
and material, the troopers flew back to 
Philadelphia, determined to have “the best 
damn Reserve Airborne Unit in the coun 
try, even if it was only Provisional.” 
\t a recent meeting over 300 turned out. 
\n air trip to West Point for a spring re 


view of the cadets is in the ofing. A C-82 
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training mockup is being built. Firing 
the recoilless weapons was on the docket 
for April with a resupply problem sched 
uled tor June 

Io quote Col. Strayer again, “From 
practically nothing, we have forged our 
1 real unit. We're keeping the 


alive, and in case of 


scives into 
airborne spirit 
inother emergency we'll be re ady to take 


our places alongside the Regulars.” 





AIR FORCE 


New Chief 


On July 1, Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg 
will succeed Gen. Carl A. Spaatz as Air 
Force Chief of Staft 





Plethora of PFCs 


At least half of all new Air Force en 
listees make private first class after fou 
according to a USAI 


survey. Only one out of every nine en 


months’ service, 


listed men in the Air Force is a plain 


eve rvday pris ate. 


Breech of Security 


\ir Force secretiveness on its proposed 
blue uniforms came a cropper as Congress 
fliers’ new 


\irmen were so coy about thei: 


breached security on the 
breeches 
proposed blues that they took along no 
official photographer when they showed 
the new designs to Congress. Result 

the Air Force had to ask commercial photo 
agencies for pictures of its own uniforms. 
“a plain-front jacket 
for duty wear), a 
single-breasted coat minus belt (for duty 
or dress), with trousers in a matching 


Congressmen saw 
with a blouse back 








LIEUT. GEN. JAMES H. DOOLITTLE 
. « @ captain needed. 














similar to RAI 
Oxidized silver buttons bear the A 
seal and the letters ‘U.S.’ in silv 
the lapels.” Matching cap has a du 


shade of Exbridge 


leather visor and chin strap. Blac} 
and socks, a light blue shirt with da 
tie complete the ensemble. Sumn 
form will be khaki, with cap visor 
necktie, buttons, etc., the same as 


Round the World 


The Air Transport Comman 
nounced the resumption of servic 
necting its Pacific and Atlantic diy 
Dhahran, Saudi Arabia. Prior to 
opening of the “round-the-world” 
military personnel and 
VIPs in Europe had to fly back 
U.S., across to San Francisco an 


couriers, 


across the Pacific to their destinati 
opened route is intended primari 
connecting link for military carg 
sengers and communications b 
American occupation zones in Eur 


the Far East. 


Shotgun Wedding 


Ihe armed forces merger looked 
like a shotgun wedding than a love 
to Gen. James H. Doolittle, wartime C( 
of the Eighth Air Force. Receivir 
Gen. William E. Mitchell award a 
United States citizen making th 
standing individual contribution to 
tary aviation progress,” Gen. Ds 
favored two moves to strength the Nation 
Military Establishment 

1) A single head to coordinat 
efforts of the Joint Chiefs of Staft | 
team must have a captain. It now 
coach in the Secretary of Defense, 
has no coordinating head at the ope 
level.” 

2) Interchange of Army, Air 
and Navy oflicers from the academ 
“This is essential to develop coope! 
and understanding and to avoid in futu 
the service jealousies and prejudices 
are presently making true unificat 
difficult.” 

In this last recommendation Gen. D 
little agreed with another general with 
fairish wartime record—Gen. Eisenhow 


Biggest Bomb 


The Air Force dropped a 42,000- 
bomb at its Muroc Air Base. | 
ever dropped from a plane, the 
dud was drop-tested for the Ord 
Department from a_ specially m 
B-29. Dud tests will be followed by tests 
with live bombs carrying various ft" 
fuzes. 

Originally designed for use 
heavily armored installations in 
War II, the giant missile was not 
pleted until after the war had ended. \ 
rival of the atom in destructive t} 
the conventional giant has the adv ntag 
of leaving no radioactivity to deny 
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ired area to an attacking ground 


Gicat Fighter 


\ir Force’s latest fighter is no 
little creature. Powered by four 
nes, the XP-87 weighs almost as 
is a World War II B-17 and 
mg at 600 miles per hour or better. 
two-man crew sits side by side 
1 bubble canopy, giving maximum 
cy and all around visibility. The 
ine passed its first flight tests at 
M Calif., remaining aloft for about 
ur 


Unlimited Enlistments 


\ir Force lifted a short-lived re 
| enlistment policy and resumed un 
| recruiting of unmarried men. Mar 
en were being accepted only if they 

fied for the first three grades or were 
LISAF veterans reenlisting within 90 days 


scharge. 


More Power, Longer Range 


\ir Force was rushing development 
w jet engine expected to deliver long 
ind more power than present types. 


ned by Lockheed, the new engine 
o into the P-86, the USAF’s first 
tback wing fighter, now powered by 
\llison-built, General Electric-designed 
ng A Lockheed spokesman said the 


engine would put jet ranges up with 
st propeller types. 





NAVY 


Calculator Moved 


\ new automatic calculating machine, 
of solving in one second a multipli 
problem running into the millions, 
Naval Proving Ground, Dahlgren, 





\mong the principal Naval uses of this 
25-ton machine, known as the Aiken Relay 
Calculator, will be producing range tables 


v missiles and to make computations 
nnection with guided missiles for Bu 
{ Ordnance. The machine will also 
lable for similar use by the other 
umn services. 
it is expected that the computations in 
n the prediction of the various char 
tics of a guided missile from observa 
data will form a major part of the 
M id of the machine. 
| complicated “mechanical brain” 
signed and built at Harvard under 
he cirection of Prof. Howard H. Aiken, 
in large-scale computing equip 
men’. Four sequence mechanisms allow the 
tor to handle, pass on or transfer 
rs at the rate of 60 numbers a sec 
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NAVY ROCKET 


A new liquid-fueled Navy rocket 
prowled the upper atmosphere at 
the White Sands, N. M., Proving 
Ground. Known as Aerobee, the 
rocket climbed to an altitude of ap- 
proximately 78 miles at a maximum 
of 4400 feet per second. In its nose 
were 150 pounds of instruments for 
recording cosmic ray activities, as 
well as radio telemetering equip 
ment. Later rockets will be equipped 
with instruments to collect data to 
supplement that gathered by the 
captured German V-2s 


The Army's Ordnance Depart 
ment and Signal Corps are cooper 
ating in the project, which calls for 
the launching of an initial group of 
twenty similar rockets. Fifteen of 
these will be instrumented under the 
technical auspices of the Applied 
Physics Laboratory, the other five by 


the Naval Research Laboratory 








ond. Addition of numbers running into 
the billions can be done in less than one 
fifth of a second. 

For simpler mathematical work, the ma 
chine can be “broken” in two, with both 
parts doing separate calculations at the 
same time. As the machine solves prob 
lems, the answers are automatically re 
corded by specially adapted teletype ma 
chines. Problems are put into the machine 
by punching paper tape which feeds the 
calculator its “instructions.” 

Once the computing center at Dahlgren 
is functioning, the Bureau of Ordnance in 
tends to operate it at full capacity. As the 
machine is a general purpose type, it will 
be of use in the solution of general sci 
entific problems which would not be eco 
nomical to compute by hand because of the 
time required and the complexity of the 
problem involved. 


Jets Go To Sea 


Naval aviation chalked up another first. 
On an Essex-class carrier, the Boxer, 100 
miles off the California coast, high-speed 
jet fighters were successfully operated for 
the first time from a carrier at sea. A 600 
mile-an-hour jet, the Fury, was set down 
on the Boxer’s flight deck by Comdr. Evan 
Aurand before a tense audience of news 
men and naval ofhcers. 

This first landing was a_ spectacular 
one. The Fury’s minimum landing speed 


is 100 miles an hour, about 20 miles faster 
than wartime propeller-driven planes. On 
the carrier deck, the yet had to stop in 
less than 400 feet, aided by hydraulic 
snubbed arresting cables that catch a tail 
hook on the plane It the plane stretched 
these to the breaking point it would nose 
over in a crash. But the big-bellied stub 
winged fighter plopped neatly onto the 
Boxer's deck and rolled to a stop in 93 feet. 
\ir power had passed another mileston 


Enlisted Rating Structure 


The ratings of many Regular Navy en 
listed men were changed April 2 when 
a general overhaul of the Navy's en 
listed rating structure went into effect. 1 he 
new rating structure, to be used only in 
peacetime, consolidates 198 current ratings 
into 77 general service rates under 12 
gen ral categories. 

In time of an emergency a more special 
ized service rating structure will be substi 
tuted for the peacetime structure The 
present rating system will be shelved 

Designed to provide peacetime ratings 
which will give Regular Navy men the 
broadest possible background in their voca 
tional fields, the new system also permits 
their rapid advancement to positions of r 
sponsibility in the more specialized emet 
gency service ratings in an emergency 

The peacetime rate changes affect only 
Regular Navy personnel and the relatively 
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ulhix “( tit i chiel petty oth 
ri ‘ un other A ides 
| petty offic 
\ n t} n til t he < tablished 
the peacetime structure will be under 
mech ’ nnel man, air con 


mn I ‘ nd several new rat 
nstruction roup such as 
Stee lworke I 


tilder utilit 1 and construction 


NROTC Midshipmen Cruise 


\bout > Nay ROTC midshipmen 
ll cruise from West Coast ports this Sum 
is part of their training tor ofhcers 
mimi n th Navy ind Marine 
( p 
| hese Isl | en who ire vetting 
their coll ducation and naval training 
it Naval Reserve Ofhcer [raining Corps 
units established at 52 colleges and uni 
versities throughout the nation, will as 
emble at San Francisco about June 23 
Lhev will tro there a few davs later 
for cruises to various Pacihe ports 
Lhese tuture theers are being trained 
idler the Navy's ROTC Plan, in which 
young 1 I re x lected annually 
by nationwid petition for college 
al 
Ot the >> midshipmen, 3235 are stu 
ien who a dving | Regular com 
ms in the U.S. Navy and U.S. Ma 
ne Corp 1] emaining 320 are train 
ror MmmMissions mn the Naval Re SscTVe 
Ihe NROTC midshipmen will stand 
watches in the various ship divisions, will 


wave a hand at navigating the ships and in 
ich case will engage in gunnery exercise 
In iddition XK the various drills that ire a 


part of shipboard life, three or four class 
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room yp riods i day will be he ld in each 
hip. Ihe cruises ar designed to be of a 
practic natyre, in order to afford an op 
portunity for the NROTC students to put 
nto pt tice the theory learned in Naval 


Sclem courses t coll VC 


PG School for Navy 


[he House Appropriations Committec 
pproved a $2,500,000 appropriation fot 
the purcha # the Del Monte Hotel, 
No ( * 1 naval postgradu 
if h | he NX i\ alre idy has issigned 
} ficers to the new school, leaving it 
vy | hort of capacity. The school will 
ynsolidat ill naval postgraduate train 
previously mducted at Annapolis, 


Newport, R. | ind elsewhere 


SCIENCE 








Skyhook 


\ plastic balloon resembling something 
kid might blow with bubble gum was 
exploring the stratosphere 20 miles above 


the earth for the Navy. Called the “Sky 
hook,” the balloon is 100 feet long, has a 
diameter of nearly 70 feet when inflated. 

can carry 70 pounds of research equip 
ment \l vce ol 


thousandth of an inch thick, welded and 


polyethylene strips a 
ped together, the balloon was developed 
by the General Mills 
search Laboratories. It is searching the 
skies above Minn 

Each Skyhook stays up for six hours, 


hile its special instruments record tem 


\eronautical Re 


Camp Ripley, 


peratures, pressures, Cosmic ray intensities, 

ilar radiations and other physical phe 
nomena. An automatic mechanism then 
yalloon and the instruments para 








BRIG. GEN. DAVID SARNOFF 
. science is public policy. 











chute to the ground. Ripping m 
is radio-controlled and, for safet 
may be ripped at any time. Du 
flights a B-17 tracks the Skyh 
radar and maintains contact 


] 
ground control station 


New Source 


\ new source material for atom 
and atomic power is included in 
tirely new family of 14 radioactive 
creation of which was announ 
Prof. Glenn T. Seaborg of the U 
of California, co-discoverer of th 
made fissionable element, plutoniu 
ment 94 
americium and curium. 


and of elements 95 


The new fissionable element 
of atomic weight 233. It was « 
milligram amounts in an atomik 
by bombarding a non-fissionable 
thorium, with neutrons. With 
three times as plentiful in th 
crust as uranium (only previous 
source of fissionable material) th 
ery thus theoretically triples th 
bility of nuclear fuels or explosix 


Artificial Mesons 


Even with the tremendous 
made in nuclear physics in the past 
the atom’s core still concealed its s 
mysteries. But a major key to its u 
ing was discovered with the artif 
duction for the first time of the m 
cosmic ray which may help us to det 
the ultimate particles of matter an 
they exist. 

The new milestone in fundament 
clear research was reached by Un 
of California scientists working wit 
world’s largest atom-smasher, the 
ton cyclotron in the Berkeley Rad 
Laboratory. They not only produc 
observed the mesons, constitutin 
“cosmic cement” which is believed t 
together the nucleus of the aton 
measured their mass, which was 
313 times that of the electron 

No practical applications of the d 
will be immediately forthcoming but D 
James B. Fisk, Director ot Resea 
the Atomic Energy Commission, h 
as of “overwhelming importance | 
handle it provides in working to 
stand fundamental forces.” 


Science Our Shield 


In a world over which robot 
roam at 3,000 miles an hour our 
security will lie in science, Bri 
David Sarnoff, Signal Corps Res« 
president of RCA, told a Was 
audience. Said Gen. Sarnoff, “Sc 
this era is public policy. It is gov 
policy, for technology is the back 
our national security. . Our d 
linked with young scientists a! 


neers. 
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EDITORIALS 
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There’s Something About A Soldier 


ne day not long ago the public was smacking its 
wer the sorry sight of a former major general being 
to jail in manacles. The judge had refused to give him 
freedom on bail pending appeal of his conviction to 
iigher court and the people generally applauded the 
ve’s decision. The voices of radio announcers had a 
ter edge as they told of the judge’s decision and de 
bed the event. 
Now we hold no brief for the prisoner. The charge on 
ch he was convicted and other charges on which he is 
| to be tried call for no sympathy. His words and his 
tions since the deeds became known make it difficult to 
w him the pity bestowed on most convicted criminals 
But there is a significant bit of evidence here that we 
nk merits the thought of men who honorably wear the 
iform the former general disgraced. 
(he evidence lies in the bitter tones of vengeance the 
lio announcer used in describing the event. It lies in 
picture caption one newspaper used: “A General in 
\lanacles,” and in the general tenor of the newspape! 
ries. It lies, perhaps—although this is a shaky premise 
1 the judge's decision not to permit the convicted man 
have his freedom during appeal even though the judge 
ve as his reason that the rules of his court made it an 
ception rather than a rule to grant such freedom. (In 
ntrast, a former member of Congress convicted of a 
me in connection with war frauds is out on bond dur 
ippeal. 
[his evidence seems to mean that Americans consider 
eir military leaders a cut above Caesar’s wife, and any 
play of reprehensible conduct arouses an indignant 


Here We 


he times seem to be straining back to the mood of 


late spring of 1940. There came the sudden feeling 

t the country must repair its tottering defensive fences 
re issthe urgency, ill-defined, unknown, unsure—o! 
tld rushing into another irreconcilable conflict. Bui 
what we should du, how far we should go, or even 
e are preparing for a shooting war are questions as 
| to answer in April-May 1948 as they were in 
June 1940. 

Not that some questions didn't have to be answered at 

Not that some things—things that would give us a 
ectable military posture in the world—didn't have to 
lone at once. 

\fter Iran, Korea, Greece, Turkey, Hungary—after 
hoslovakia and Finland—after all the pressures, de 
ds, threats and intimidations—who could be so blind 
» believe that anything less than a militarily strong 
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sense of betrayal, followed by a desire to ven 
Just why the public looks at the profession of arm 
that way would be a fit subject for the investigation ol 


applicant for a Ph.D. in one of the social sciences. Pat 


of it is due, no doubt, to the authority of the uniform 
some to the misunderstood significance of the pieces of 
colored cloth that soldiers cherish (disregard the tact that 
business and the professions have their medals, lovin 
cups, plaques, and certificates of service and som 
the misunderstood simple faith of the soldier in such ab 
stract principles as duty, honor, country 

What it seems to mean is that our American mor 
expect the American soldier to stick to a pretty narrow 
groove. \bout the only eccentricity expected ot him il 
the popular imagination is the dream of Bonapart 
Would it be possible that the citizens of this country 
would have less faith in their Army if they realized 
how very, very rare the Bonaparte psychosis is amon 
\merican soldiers? 

It would be a highly enlightening endeavor to research 
the American mind to discover the qualities expected of 
\merica’s military leaders and even more enlightening to 
discover how the American mind arrived at those con 
clusions. Was the heritage left by Scott's unabashed 
pomposity? Fremont’s mad dream? Grant's solid stubbon 
ness? Lee’s deferential humility? Sherman's su pect 
mercurialness? Custer’s swashbuckling pageantry? Persh 
ings ramrod-straight professionalism? 

We don't profess to know the answer. We doubt if 


one will be forthcoming. But it would be interesti 


1g to 
know 


Go Again? 


\merica could hold steadfast the free nations of Europ 
\id tor the recovery of | urope would be but a sham and 
a disgrace to civilization if it were to become loot for a 
dictator's conquering minions. The earlier war of nerve 
ended when France and the Low Countries fell to th 
Nazis. This new—this 1948—war of nerves obviously 
could not be permitted to come to a similar ending 

But if there is a straining back to 1940, still the earh 
spring of 1948 differs trom late spring of 1940 in mat 
important ways. [he similarities are revealing but the 
dissimilarities are more important ind mor deceptiv 
Instead of a feeling that the nation may be embarking « 
a great and unknown adventure that promises at least 
keep the factory chimneys smoking and pay envelop 
full, the mood of 1948 can _ be expressed in another 
feeling—a resigned “Here we go again.” 


That the times seem not so much out of joint is re 
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tful evidence that our world has been forced to accept 
the inevitability of crisis coming on crisis. The last wat 
has been noted as one fought without music, flags and 
logans. But if the mood of “Here we go again” means 
anything it means that the last war will seem like 


\ wCTOY 


But it would be a mistake to read into this fated resig 


Durbar compared to the mood of the next. 


nation any sense of despair or defeat. If the twentieth 
century American hohts his wars without pageantry, he 
fights them no less heroically. The ideas of freedom and 
individual worth for which the Western world has 
fought two wars and is grimly determined to fight more 
if it has fo, arent ¢ xpressed so much in slogans as in deeds. 
The Great Words of 1939-45 were few: Churchill's “We 
will fight them on the beaches . \rsenal 
and Stil 
hell of a beating in Burma. | 
think we ought to find out what caused it, go back and 


retake it But if the ¢ 


” Roosevelt's “ 
MacArthur's “I shall return;” 
welis “I claim we got 


ot 1 mocracy, 


reat Words were few, the Great 
Deeds were as many and as heroic as in any war of the 
pageantried past 

If there is meaning in these thoughts it is that we can 
have confidence in ourselves; confidence in our ability 
In the dark days of December 1941, 


General Stilwell observed the nation in the throes of 


to come through 


finding itself in a two-front war and wrote exultingly in 
a letter to Mrs. Stilwell 


but it is full of guts, and we are going to win.” 


“This country is a slow starter, 


that is 
what the “Here we go again” mood means, that is what 


full of guts, and we are going to win 


the matter-of-fact conversations mean. Hitler misjudged 





it. Tojo misjudged it. Any enemy who misjudges it \ 
so at his extreme peril. But it is important that we 
misjudge it either for that would be disastrous. | 
never forget that it was the reluctant draftee of | 
who earned the Medal of Honor in 1944. 
“This country is a slow starter, but it is full of guts 
If the character of Americans is such that we can | 


effectively w ithout flag-waving and oratory, the Ame: 
character is also essentially pre actical. Between the r 


tant draftee of 1941 and the Medal of Honor winn 
1944 were long months and years of drudgery in 
training camps and on maneuver grounds. The armic 
Eisenhower and MacArthur were manned by reluc: 
heroes whose reluctant feet had dragged through Gen 
MecNair’s training maneuvers in Tennessee, Car 


and California. Unhappy and unsung, but practical 


realistic—and the hard training paid off at Anzio and on 
Hacksaw Ridge in Okinawa. 

In the light of what happened in the eighteen mor 
that followed the late spring of 1940, the “Here we 
again” of the early spring of 1948 has an ominous sound 
Whether the pattern will repeat itself—but in much les: 
time—or whether we have overcome our habit of making 
a slow start is important to the Army man. But the most 
important thing for the Army man in 1948 is that the 


country has started. Now it is up to him—a great dea! 


up to him and to his fellows in the Navy and Air Forc: 
now it is up to him to help make it possible for anoth 
Joe Stilwell to look over and beyond the confusion of 
Washington and say that if fighting war must come, 
“This country is full of guts, and it is going to win 


Memo To Mr. Mencken 


Without bitterness and with a heavy heart, Mr. 
\encken, 
and three-quarters pages you devote to military slang in 
vour new supplement to The American Language. We 


enter into this editorial admonition with a heavy heart, 


ve find we must view with alarm the eight 


Vir. Mencken, because you have always been scrupulously 
fair to us soldiers, even when lambasting some of our 
most cherished traditions. But, Mr. Mencken, you have 
strayed from the path of accuracy and scholarship. 

We don't say these harsh things because we think 
vou are guilty of transposing the letters E and A in 
SHIAEF so that it comes out SHEAF. We think that 
must he a typographical crror., 

We say them, partly, Mr. Mecken, because we think 
vou have very little new material about military slang in 
this new book. If you are content to hash over all the 
old phrases, their meanings and their origins, it’s your 
privilege, but we think you could have done better. Your 
etymology of GI, for example, is staid, conventional, and 
altogether lacking in the thoroughness normally expected 
of you, Mr. Mencken. If you want to think that GI came 
to mean general issue only after the outbreak of World 
War Il, we can only sorrowfully conclude that your re 
search among master sergeants of twenty years’ service is 
totally inadequate. We very clearly remember the retort 
of a sergeant to the private whose conferences with a 
guardhouse lawyer had emboldened him to tell the ser- 
geant what the Army could and could not do to him. 


Roared the sergeant in the gravelly voice traditional of th« 
breed, “You're GI, just like socks, Soldier—and don't “ 
get it.” That was about 1930, one year either way, Ml: 
Mencken. It could have been 1917 or 1918. 

The bright, wisecracking civilians who came into the 
Army after 1940 may have popularized GI and othe: 
military argot far beyond the worth of some of the words, 
Mr. Mencken. but they originated damn few if any ol 
them. The Regular may be slow in accepting a phras 
but when he adopts one it is for solid, substantial reasons 
and it becomes as permanent as a 30-year soldier. And 
GI belongs to him along with all the other meaning! u 
military slang words. 

If you want an example, Mr. Mencken, of the kind of 
synthetic argot a civilian in uniform will foist off on a 
long-suffering Army consider Separatee. That one ap 
peared in about 1945. You don’t have it in your book 
Mr. Mecken, but you should have. In October 194) 
there was at least one sign at Fort Meade that read 
SEPARATEES THIS WAY. 


About as unsubstantial an 
vention as the horrible GI Kraut, meaning a German 
listed man—which you do mention in your book. 

You missed a fertile field in overlooking Air bor 
slang. Some of the argot produced by that branch of the 
service was as flighty as a jet job. One ex xample: Someti™m 
ago the editors of The InFanrry JourNat receiv: 
manuscript from an Air Force officer in which he 1 
an infantryman using the word moth in referring ' 
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rce pilot. It was a new word to us so we checked 
the author. He was surprised that we weren't fa 
with it. “Everybody in the Air Corps knows,” he 
that moth is the word the Infantry uses for us fh 
We checked with some of the fighting Infantry 
ick from overseas. None of them had ever heard of 
w about moth, Mr. Mencken? And how about fl; 
r fly away boys as we have heard it used? 
want to give you credit where we can, Mr. Menck 
nd so we are quick to say that you unerringly put 
finger on the source of most of the bogus, synthetic 
spawned in World War II. Here’s what you wrote 
Vhat differentiated World War II from all others in 


history, aside from the curious fact that it produced no 
popular hero and no song, was the enormous number o! 
newspaper correspondents who followed its operations, 
and the even greater number of press agents who served 
its brass. Many of these literati were aspirants to the 
ermine of Walter Winchell, and as a result they adorned 
the daily history of the war with multitudinous bright in 
ventions, but the actual soldier, like his predecessors of the 
past, limited his argot to a series of derisive names for the 
things he had to do and endure, and the ancient stock 
of profanity and obscenity 

Right, Mr. Mencken. And for that we can forgive you 


your sins ot COMMISSION and omission 


Association Of The Army Of The U. S. 


formal responses of member-subscribers to the an 
jeement in the April Journat of the proposal of the 
utive Council of the U. S. Infantry Association and 
rd of Directors of the Infantry Journal to reincorporate 
United States Infantry Association as The Association 
the Army of the United States have been about ten to 
in favor of the proposal. The April Journar has been 
he hands of readers only a short time, but the first few 
dred letters show ten to one for it. 
lf you haven't yet expressed an opinion the Executive 
incil of the Association anc *he Directors of The 


Participation 


Barring the implications in the first thirteen words, 
t a splendid statement the following is! It is what the 
JounNAL has been saying for many years; it is what all 
responsible leaders have said; it is what the wide 
ke soldier has always ardently wished. It is from 
nson Baldwin’s new book, The Price of Power (re 
ed on page 49). Here it is: 
. Particularly must we resist the increasing powe1 
# the military in non-military fields, but if we want a 
od defense, we must also study the military. The 
\merican citizen has, as an obligation of citizenship, 
imperative duty of an active interest in military 
fairs. The civilian must participate with the military 
the task of security. Military influence in govern 
ent must remain strong, for total war means total 
reparations, but military influence must—for the 
ke of our liberties and the efficiency of the military 
remain secondary to civilian control. . . . 
he statement is such a clear setting forth of one of 
luties of citizenship, habitually neglected by Ameri 
that a soldier can perhaps forgive Mr. Baldwin's 
| reiterated warning that the military is arrogating to 
{ civilian positions in government. We have answered 
particular criticism before and we repeat that mili 
men holding jobs normally filled by civilians wouldn't 
to be appointed to such jobs if civilians of stature 
willing to accept their responsibilities. It is not a 
ire of power on the part of the military; it is plainly 
simply an abdication of responsibility by qualified 
ans. 


it how is the citizen who decides that he will indeed 
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JourNac invite you to do so. The proposal is momentous 
and the widest possible expression of sentiment is desired 

Meanwhile the proposal is before the ofhcials of the 
other interested associations. Their executive councils and 
ofhcials, like those of the Infantry Association, are giving 
careful consideration to the proposal. And, as was stated in 
last month's announcement, no final steps can or will be 
taken without approval by vote of the membership of The 
United States Infantry Association as it now exists 

In next month’s issue there will be detailed news of the 


progress of the proposal in these columns 


Of Civilians 


fulfill his obligation as a citizen by taking an active inte! 
est in military affairs to do it? Just what can he do to 
make his selfless interest made known and carry weight: 
He can, of course, join the groups interested in promot 
Ing those military programs that are tor the best interest 
of the nation, UMT, for example. He can write his 
Congressman that he is for this or against that piece of 
military legislation and give his reasons 

But he can do more than that. He can make a point of 
becoming acquainted with his Army (or Navy, or Air 
Force) by meeting its representatives in his community 
\nd when the Army is criticized for doing this or not 
doing that, he can speak out for calmness and delibera 
tion in judging the case. Hlow many attacks have been 
made on the military without first attempting to find out 
true facts or reasons! The citizen with an interest in 
military affairs need not be an apologist for the military 
He shouldn't be. His best role is that of friendly critic 

But the critic must know his subject. If he is to have a 
wholesome and sound influence he must have knowledg 
and understanding. The reasons for the wavs of the Army 
are not beyond the ken of the citizen. The interested 
citizen can learn a great deal by cultivating the friend 
ship of military men. He can learn by reading the im 
portant books on military subjects. American citizen 
would have had a much more intellias nt appreciation 
of World War II if they had prepared for it by reading 
let us Say, Pendleton Herring's The Impact of War in 
194] or the informative series of “What The Citizen 
Should Know” books published by W. MV Norton in 
1940-43. And for a continuing, up-to-date knowledge hi 





can and should read one or more of the military maga 
zines, including The INranrry JourNat. 

he citizen who wants to actively participate with the 
military in insuring our nation’s security should and will 
vet the active assistance of military leaders. The Chinese 
Wall that divided the civilian from the uniformed man 
was built as much by civilian disinterest as by military 
aloofness. The military man—with rare exceptions has 
long been prepared to welcome and accept ever greater 
participation of the civilian in his work. 

It is up to the civilian. The soldier can do little more 
than stand ready to cooperate with those civilians who 
show an inclination to assume their obligations as CItIZeNs. 


Those that do can be sure of active military cooperation. 


Unit Histories 


For more than two years we have been listing in these 
columns a steadily growing collection of unit histories 
published by the Infantry Journal Press—histories of di 
visions, regiments, corps, armies, and smaller units. There 
are a number of reasons why the INFANTRY JouRNAL em 
barked on these projects. 

First was the fortunate fact that the JourNaL is 
in a position to combine a knowledge of the graphic arts 
with an understanding of military needs. This combina 
tion made it pe issible for the JourNAL to be of the utmost 
service to the groups and associations planning to publish 
1 unit history. The Journar went into this activity only 
ifter thorough investigation of the possibilities. Even 
before the war was over it began a study of the situation 
and it became convinced that participation would be of 
service to the Army, to the unit associations and to itself. 

Many a World War Il commander who had been a 
sergeant or lieutenant in the other war resolved that this 
time, his unit was voing to have a history. The INFANTRY 
JournNnat offered advice and guidance to these men, many 
of whom were long-time members of the Infantry Associ 
ation. The services of the Infantry Journal Press were of 
fered them but they were, of course, free to go to other 
publishers specializing in the same type of work. 

We resolved to urge all units to make their books pro 
duced by the Intantry Journal Press detailed histories, 
not just souvenir picture books of where the unit had 
been and what it had done. The histories were done for 
the men in the units who bought them. The authors of 
the books have largely been former members of the units 
who have had full access to all records for their studies, 
and who, in addition, have supplemented this informa 
tion by personal experiences and interviews. We have 
added maps and photographs for better understanding of 
the text and to serve as memory refreshers. 

We make no claim that these histories are uniformly 
perfect. A few, for one reason or another, are sharply 
limited in scope to actions ot larger units. At the other 
end of the scale are those which, largely through the 
perseverance of the author, are immensely detailed works 
of military scholarship. The bulk range between these 
extremes; they are simply accurate accounts, written in 
a readable style, of what the unit and its component 
parts did, and how and why. 

Some reviewers have said that too many unit histories, 
our own included, have laid too much stress on the theme: 
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“we won the war all by ourselves.” We do not fe« 

this criticism is legitimate. Any historian, before he 

his work, must set for himself definite limits. Oth 

he will find himself with a work that mushroo 
scope far beyond the area about which he is qualit 
comment. A division historian must necessarily 
mostly about his division, else he will find himse!; | 
most before he realizes it, wandering further and fur: ye; 
to his flanks and rear until he has written a histor, 
corps or army without intending to. The historia: 
the Army Department Historical Division have so {, 
done an excellent job of covering the general history of 
World War II. It is neither necessary nor desirabl 
a division or regimental historian try to do so. 

This, then, is the “why” of unit histories. We fee! 
we are performing a necessary service for the men \ 
histories we are publishing, and for tomorrow's sok 
who may draw from them some lessons of lasting \ 
We feel that this work, far from deviating from 
JourNnav’s mission of serving the ground soldier, has been 
of direct value to all soldiers now and in the future 
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HONOR ROLL 


It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Association 
is able to maintain the high standards of the INFANTRY JOURNAL as a magazine for 
fighting men. Each numbered star shows the number of completed years of all-out member- 
ship in the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 
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26th Infantry 
201st Infantry 
34th Infantry 
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130th Infantry 
35th Infantry 
124th Infantry 
161st Infantry 
33d Infantry 
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30th Infantry 
182d Infantry 
7th Infantry 

132d Infantry 
14th Infantry 
29th Infantry 
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165th Infantry 
131st Infantry 
150th Infantry 
38th Infantry 
145th Intantry 
4th Intantry 
9th Infantry 
25th Infantry 


* 


129th Infantry 


57th Infantry (PS) 


135th Infantry 
Ist Infantry 
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2d Infantry Division 








31st Infantry 
27th Infantry 
168th Infantry 
140th Infantry 


* 


163d Infantry 
149th Infantry 


* 


16th Infantry 


* 


112th Infantry 

3d Bn., 156th Infantry 
134th Infantry 

111th Infantry 

71st Infantry 

137th Infantry 

23d Infantry 

2d Bn., 156th Infantry 
2d Bn., Texas State Guard 
503d Parachute Infantry 
176th Infantry 


* 


Hq. Staff, Texas State Guard 
117th Infantry 

114th Infantry 

36th Bn., Texas State Guard 
3d Bn., 167th Infantry 


103d Infantry 
325th Glider Infantry 


* 


| 20th Infantry 

119th Infantry 

Ist Bn., Ist Regt., Hawaii 
Rifles 

49th Bn., Texas State Guard 

174th Infantry 

109th Infantry 

5th Infantry 

12th Infantry, NYG 

Ist Bn., 152d Infantry 

3d Bn., 102d Infantry 

74th Regiment, NYG 

18th Infantry 


* 


Nome Unit, Alaska Ter. Gd. 
143d Infantry 

148th Infantry 

135th Field Artillery Bn. 
125th Infantry 


Hq. & Hq. Co., 2d Infantry 
Brigade, Tennessee State 


Guard 


* 


3d Bn., 147th Infantry 
101st Infantry 
138th Infantry 
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555th Parachute Infantry Bn. 


Hq., 63d Infantry Regiment 


340th Engineer Construction Bn. 


| Iq . Sc hoheld Barrac ks 


333d Infantry Combat Team 
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To the Editors-@ 


a ae. a ae ae a ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae we ee ee 


Estimate For Us 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JOURNAI 


\s a doughboy the first lesson taught me was to make an esti 
mate of th situation I will let you estimate the tollowing 
Situation 

[ am a veteran twenty-four years of age, four years and two 
months of active duty, discharged February 1946, with an IQ of 
126. Upon enlistment, January 1942, | became an airplane me 
chani Hlaving a desire to advance I atte nded Antiaircratt OCS 
ind wt iduated 


I served six months in a Replacement Training Center with an 


tufomatic weapons b ttalion ind | le arned al the basic training 
for any branch of service. I was promote d to first lieutenant at the 
we of nineteen. After completing an advanced course in automatic 
weapons at the antiaircraft school, I did a tour of duty in the Pacific 
for a year and a halt 
Upon my return trom overseas in the spring of 1945, the or 
inization was made infantry. If you can remember, those were 


dark days tor the intantry torces in Lurope The officers attended 


in infantry basic cour it Fort Benning. Upon completion of the 
ours | was sent to the Intantry Re pl cement l raining Center at 
Camp Blanding, taking over the duties of an executive ofhcer and 
finally as cor pany comn ander 


During the winter of 1945-46 the infantry started returning 
othicers from other branches to their original branch. I returned to 
\ntiaircraft School, Fort Bliss, Texas. There I worked in the Ex 
perimental Department of Automatic Weapons until discharged 
During lise har " proceedings we were informed we could hold a 
reserve commission in any branch of service that the War Depart 
ment considered us qualitied for Having a desire to return to the 
branch of service | enjoved most, my choice was the infantry. At 
the moment | hold a first Lieutenant's Reserve commission, Infantry. 
\pplving for re-enlistment last month I said the branch of service 
1 desired was the infantry. The information returned to me from 
higher headquarters was that I could enlist in antiaircraft, range 
section. As you know, the range section of antiaircraft pertains 
ilmost completely to guns, not automatic weapons. So you see the 
Army is still fulfilling the desires of its personnel in accordance 
with their ability 100 per cent in reverse 

If the Army figured I was capable of holding a reserve commis 
sion in the infantry, why not let me re-enlist in the infantry, or 
doesn't the infantry want personnel with an IQ in Class No. 1 and 
previous infantry training 


What is vour estimate of the situation? 
Ricuarp K. WELLs. 
| ill imook re 


> Our estimate was that some thing could be done about it, and we 
got in touch with the Department of the Army and something is 
being done about it. The Department of the Army has asked for 
all facts in the case, and if now qualified, as he certainly appears 
to be, Lieutenant Wells will be welcomed into the Infantry 
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Col. §. L. A. Marshall's Articles 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNaI 

Colonel Marshall’s recent articles in The Journat ha 
excellent in every wav. | was a member of the 10Ist A 
Division (3d Battalion, 502d Parachute Infantry) which d 
a little more interest to Colonel Marshall's articles since 
cite the 101st for examples. Who doesn’t like to read sor g 
about his own outfit’s actions in combat? 

The INFANTRY JouRNAL to me is the finest publicat t \PO 2 


enters our home. I have been a subscriber for several vea 
haven't missed an issue for that same period, not even in the  [O 
Best of luck. Your policies warrant praise from every 
Infantry or otherwise. 
Sincerely, 
Captain R. A. Watson 


Eugene, Ore We'r 
y 7 7 To the 
. . li My 
Marine Strategic Accomplishments ) 
I \ 
Lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: rece 
\s a Marine, I rise in refutation and resentment of Mr. D.K.\\ . gret 
, . | 
the modest parachutist who opened his recent Cerebration, “St xe. J 
ing the Neck Out,” with the following remark i 
the Marine divisions (who got publicity out of all | 
tion to their strategic accomplishments ) ¥ " 
[he italics on strategic are mine, inasmuch as | intend to 1 » We 


a few strategic accomplishments of the Fleet Marine | 
World War IL. 

Guadalcanal is a good starting point, any way you t 
either as a demonstration of Fleet Marine Force readiness 
going ahead of anybody else, or in terms of strategic accomplis! To the 
ment. By the testimony both of General Marshall and of the Jap , 
nese, Guadalcanal was the turning point of the Pacific war. Att 
Guadalcanal, the Japanese never again advanced. ; 

The Marianas Campaign is another example. It was from | iniat R 
a strategic air base seized by the 2d and 4th Marine Divisior 
the B-29 took off with a bomb bay full of atoms for Hiroshin 
from Guam’s massed airfields that the Twentieth Air Force p! c 
the Empire with fire bombs; and through both Guam and Saipan 
that our million-ton armadas staged toward the Palaus, Iw 
Okinawa, and ultimately the Empire. 

Iwo Jima can also make the strategic list. We all rememb 
the strategic air attack on Japan tottered in the balance b« 
the long trudge from the Marianas to Tokyo, and beca 
hoxcar-like B-29s deserved fighter cover which was well bey 
range of anything but Iwo. 

Space precludes similar analyses of the Gilberts and the M 
campaigns or Bougainville, or Okinawa. Of course, Arm 
helped in all of these operations but the Marines were n 
than fifty-ffty with the Army. 

The fact is, there was hardly a Marine scrap in the Pac 
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erhaps the defense of Wake, which didn’t net a strategic 
shment of major proportions; in gaining those accom 
nts we sustained 86,324 casualties. The Marine divisions 
ren't lucky enough to “celebrate on Hitler's champagne in 

B sgaden”—which seems to be one of the strategic paratroop 
mplishments that filled Mr. D.K.W. with pride. 

LreuTenant Coronet R. D. Hert, Jr. 
Ho... U.S. Marine Corps 
\\ ngton 23. D. c. 


> re’s no question about Marine accomplishments in the Pa 
strategic or otherwise, and we appreciate this strong come 
by an able Marine and historian. But what about the 
wtionate headline space? 


x 7 7 
Four-Dollar Rate 


Editors of INFANTRY JoURNAI 


sed is the missing dollar for my subscription. When I sent 
renewal I bought a money order for $3.00 and later realized 
: dollar shy. I want to thank you for bringing it to my atten 
nd I assure you that it was only an oversight on my part. 
ndeavor to keep my subscriptions paid up ahead of time, but 
event that I fail to do so | would appreciate your billing me, 
thus keeping the copies of The JournaL coming all the time 
larn good magazine. Again thanking vou, I remain, 
Frecp ARTILLERYMAN. 


9th FA Bn. 


APO 25 


» We've had mighty few objections to the four-dollar rate. Our 
val member-subscribers realize that our costs have gone up 
ng with everything else. We're always happy to hear from 
ir growing number of artillery readers. 


2 7 y 


We're Sorry 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


\ly reason for not renewing my subscription to the INFANTRY 
JourNAL is one of economy. The increased cost of living has made 
t necessary to do some budget pruning and, though I sincerely 

eret it, your magazine was one of the things that fell under the 

| have a high opinion of the InrFantry JourNat. You are to be 
mgratulated on its general excellence. 
ALABAMAN. 


Auburn, Ala. 


» We're sorry you had to cut out The Journat and we hope that 
beToreE long you'll be able to renew again. 
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The True Story 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


[hree years ago, the entire Army in Europe was grateful to the 
\rmored Division for its heroic stand at St. Vith, when it 
lenied the use of that important communication center to Von 
Rundstedt’s counterattack for six days. 
In the January issue of the INFANTRY JouRNAL, page 59, the 
sf ing is printed: “The 7th Armored had been ordered in on 
vith, close behind the front, as soon as the guns began to 
the 101st Airborne was ordered up from area reserve to 
Bastogne. At St. Vith nothing was gained but a delay of some 
but at Bastogne. .. .” 
y not the true history—the 7th Armored in Corps reserve 
70 miles to the north was ordered in late on December 16 
t any knowledge of the true situation. 
ts had to fight to get to St. Vith and companies were com 
as soon as they arrived on the scene. CCB, 7th Armored 
n, held St. Vith from the afternoon of December 17 until 
d of December and did not give up this vital road net until 
ordered to withdraw behind the Salm River by higher 
uarters. 


7th Armored Division did not have to be rescued. With 
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attached troops it made a daylight withdrawal by cutting its way 
through the German forces 

In memory of those who fought so valiantly against overwhelm 
ing odds at St. Vith, it is requested that the true story be told 

Lr. Cor. Austin A. MILLER 

Staff and Faculty 
[he OM School 
Camp Lee, Va. 


Indoctrination 


lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


During the reconstruction period within our so-called new 
Army, the individual “doughboy” has been almost forgotten. | be 
lieve I have a plan which will put us “doughboys” back where we 
were during the war—in the headlines. My plan is as follows 

Indoctrination: The greatest quality essential to the Infantryman 
is discipline and the proper attitude to duty. Therefore a plan must 
be laid so that he will know what is expected of him at all times 
And this plan must be strictly enforced. He must be encouraged to 
take on a “cocky” attitude in regard to being an Infantryman, and 
be fully indoctrinated with the belief that he, as an individual 
can defeat any other individual he would meet under any circum 
stances, and at times may personally subdue as many as four or 
five in a hand-to-hand encounter. 

Training of Leaders; It is said that a leader has two responsibili 
ties. His first responsibility being that he is responsible for his own 
training. His second being that he is responsible for the training 
given men under him. Therefore all leaders should be exceptionally 
well trained on all subjects, and all available training materials 
should be put at their disposal. 

Location of Camp: The location for training infantry soldiers 
should be picked with only one thing in mind: can the soldier at 
this location be taught how to successfully fulfill his mission? One 
camp that offered the various types of terrain, space and ideal cli 
mate was Fort Huachuca, Arizona. At that military reservation were 
miles upon miles of every type of terrain imaginable, except jungle 
A battalion of soldiers could sit on the side of a hill and actually se« 
a regiment in the attack under protective fires of real artillery 
shells which could be seen exploding in front of the advancing 
doughfeet. 

Company Scouts: Scouts must be trained in groups by a scout 
master. The scoutmaster must be an experienced platoon leader or 
sergeant designated by the battalion or regimental commander from 
time to time to take the scouts out for two or three days at a time on 
various scouting exercises. The exercises should be the type which 
will teach stealth, exactness in movement, and the sparking of the 
ears and eyes, map reading, map making and sketching should be 
gone into in great detail. 

Language: Soldiers will be better fit for service anywhere in the 
world if this is taken into consideration. General conversation in 
the four greatest non-English speaking languages should be taught 
the soldier during an enlistment, because it is only those countries 
that are liable to start a war. Should a soldier hear the enemy 
speak on patrol he would get an idea of what the enemy is saying 

Individual Training: Before a man can effectively be emploved 
against the enemy he must be psychologically prepared to engage the 
enemy at close quarters and to decisively defeat him. Therefore | 
recommend that he have work in football, Judo, boxing, dirty 
fighting courses, obstacle courses, and long hours of bayonet train 
ing and rifle marksmanship on field targets. All of the above-men 
tioned exercises instill in the individual the will of an aggressor 
They make him want to get in close to his opponent, whether he is 
in the boxing ring or on the battlefield. The only danger in this is 
that incompetent leaders will give the men quantity instead of 
quality training. 

Equipment; The new combat pack is more of a nuisance than an 
ally in comparison to the old infantry pack. It’s bulkier and after 
miles of marching it becomes harassing—even when it is prepared 
properly. It also takes longer to fix. And unlike the old pack 

infantry), which made provisions for dropping your rolls when 
ready to assault the enemy, you lose valuable minutes when you 
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stop to remove the “cargo pack” and make readjustments on the 
combat pack 

Uniformity: All infantry soldiers should be trained in every 
type of terrain and become familiar with all infantry weapons so 
that they can fit into any outfit. Such things as display of equip- 
ment should be uniform throughout all infantry units. (There are 
instances where within one infantry regiment there are six dif- 
ferent ways to display the same identical items and to arrange foot 
lox ke Ts 

Uniforms: From personal observation I like the forest green shade 


It would greatly reduce confusion. 


of uniform on the same-style and shade worn by officers, but sub- 
stituting the blouse for the ETO jacket because it is dressier. Stripes 
zo well with that color and texture of goods. The infantry blue 
piping stands out on it better than on any other shade. 

I believe it would be all right for officers to have a uniform (dress) 
iltogether different from the enlisted man’s dress uniform. That is 
one of the privileges of being an officer and a different uniform gets 
more attention and respect from enlisted personnel. After all the 
fact remains that an officer's an officer and an enlisted man is an 
enlist d man. 

S/Scr. Trappeus E. Pinkney 


Infantry. 
Hq & Hq Co., 24th In. Regt. 
APO 25 Unit 2, c/o PM 
San Francisco, California. 
ry 7 r 


“Technique of Command” 
lo the Editors of InpFanrry JourNaL 


The article entitled, “Technique of Command” by Lieutenant 
Colonel Townsend in the February 1948 issue of The Journar 
reminds me of an incident that occurred some years ago when a 
hard-bitten major of some twenty-odd years’ service was calling 
on a newly commissioned second lieutenant who had just joined 
his command. The major said to the lieutenant, “I hear you are 
thinking of getting married.” “Yes, sir,” replied the lieutenant. 
“Well,” said the major, “I admire your courage but I don’t think 
a damned thing of your sagacity.” 

When I read the article, I asked a couple of officers who had 
recently graduated from Benning what leadership is, and the reply 
in each case was unhesitating and specific. Leadership is the art 
of getting others to carry out your will. 

Up until the time we had the Civilian Conservation Corps and 
later when we started building up our wartime Army, it was always 
customary to refer to squad commanders, platoon commanders and 
so on. I recall very clearly that the first prohibition against use of 
this term that came to my attention was in the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps. All terms which connoted to the civilian minds any 
centralized authority, control, regimentation or subordination of 
one individual to another were carefully deleted and the term 
“leaders” was substituted. This practice was carried over into the 
wartime Army to a considerable extent. 

Leadership may well be divided into two general branches which, 
while in themselves broad and varying in their use and application, 
are still fairly easy to distinguish from one another. These two 
branches can be called (1) technique of command and (2) quali- 
fication for leadership. 

Technique of command varies somewhat in accordance with 
the type of unit or job and increases in complexity with the size of 
the command or staff, but still it is the mechanism and instrument 
with which the leader practices his art. This being the case, it can 
be learned within a reasonably short time so that it was practicable 
during wartime, with our mass production of officers and our OCS 
schools and other shortened courses at service schools, to give them 
the technique with which to do their particular jobs; that is, a pla- 
toon leader, a division staff officer, and so forth. With the tech- 
niques which they learned in these short courses and the authority 
given them by the insignia on their shoulders, they were able to 
contribute their share toward winning the war. God forbid that 
anyone should think of this mechanical exhibition of command 
technique as leadership, good, bad or indifferent! 
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What we didn’t have during the war and what we ca 
yet under our system of raising, training and equipping 
after we have been attacked is the qualification of our juni: 4d. 
ers for leadership. This takes time. The selective proc: 
which officer candidates or noncommissioned ofhicers are 


en 
insure to a degree that our officers and noncommissioned rs 
have a better chance of doing their jobs adequately than , of 
the others. However, there is practically no opportun foe 
qualifying these individuals for leadership in the time a d 
Therefore, Colonel Townsend’s statement that an individy V 


be the leader of a unit without being a leader has consi 
truth in it. 

The basis of all leadership, it has been said by a successfu! and 
great leader, is knowledge; knowledge of one’s job, of men, and 
particularly of one’s self. One must have a good working ki ow! 
edge of psychology regardless of whether it is acquired forma!|y or 
through experience. Then one must know his trade thorough|y, o; 
let us put it, the better he knows his trade, the more effective he 
will be. One must have himself so mentally conditioned that }y 
can withstand not only the shocks and strains and tensions of 
war that come to him, but that he can help absorb the shocks thar 
come to those under his command. He must be so physically con- 
ditioned that his body will not let his mind down in the terrific 
tensions and strains imposed upon it. 

Having acquired or accomplished the foregoing, the individual 
will have qualified for leadership. He will inspire confidence, re- 
spect, even the love of those upon whom he wishes to impose his 
will. He then needs only to perfect himself in command techniques 
to become an outstanding leader and achieve dominance in any asso- 
ciation in which he finds himself. 

This qualification for leadership cannot be accomplished in a 
few weeks. It takes several years to really qualify for leadership 
even in the lower echelons and a lifetime to become proficient for 
leadership in the higher brackets. 

So, instead of abolishing leadership instruction and confining 
ourselves to only one branch of it, let us clarify the issue. The 
terms “leader” and “leadership” have been well understood and had 
a special connotation and significance in the English language for 
a very long time. Those parts of instruction in our service schools 
bearing particularly on what I have called qualifications for leader- 
ship have, as I said, received the careful consideration of some of 
our most experienced military minds and some of the most expert 
civilian minds on the subject. I think there is probably need for 
some clarification and separation of the two, but to abolish instruc- 
tion in leadership and retain only the technique of command 
would be to iower the high professional standards of our officers’ 
corps and to resign ourselves to mediocre leadership forever. 

Cot. Joun G. Hirt. 

APO 757, New York, N. Y. 

>» We think that the technique of command is an important part of 
leadership. We have known some able leaders whose technique 
was bad but whose over-all leadership functioned in spite of 
that fact. They would have been far better leaders if their tech 
nique had been better. We have also seen many men function 
as leaders, and not too badly, who had to rely heavily upon 
technique because they did not have the character to lead 
without it. 


5 A 7 7 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


“Technique of Command” written by Lieutenant Colonel . © 
Townsend in the February Journat is an excellent and instructive 
article and I thoroughly agree that “Technique of Command’ 1s 
definable and can easily be mastered by any would-be leader 

In aspiring to be a leader is there some mystic formula to be 
learned? Must we be born leaders? Must leadership be inherited? 
The answer is a positive NO, any man with the proper que ‘ica 
tions may not only aspire, but become a leader. 

To my way of thinking, leadership is an art, not an exact scence 
as some seem to think. 

Leadership is the art of handling men in the mass to acco sh 
some particular object or attain certain results. It is the art |) © 
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ng the efforts of a group of individuals into a single pur- 
t is the art of combining character and knowledge with 
e. Of the essential virtues necessary in a leader there are 
ich are vital: character and knowledge, without these there 
no leader. Character includes moral and physical courage, 
tenacity, and the will to win. Knowledge is power. Men 
t follow another unless he (the leader) knows what is to 
e and how it is to be done. The successful leader must know 
cuff” and be able to put it across. 
true that personality plays its part in leadership and it’s 
true that many of us are not endowed with inspiring person- 
but at least we can make some effort to compensate for the 
Every leader, of course, must act through his own particular 
ility and knowing this he must find out how that personality 
others. . A leader should ascertain just what his personal 
ties are and then intelligently develop those qualities. The 
, to learn from others, to plan, initiate and carry out the orders 
eriors is essential in good leadership. 


Cot. R. E. Wysor, Jr., Ret. 


Clinton, S. C. 
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Coming Into the Army 
lo the Editors of InFaNtry JourNAL: 


Everyone in or out of the Army has an idea he can do a better 
job of fitting a civilian into the army. I want to put in my two 
cents worth. 

Supply, swearing in and the physical fall in a specialized cate- 
sory and seem to run along O.K. It’s a job I’m not experienced in so 
I'll let it pass. The first big thing is the lecture. This should be 
: frm clear explanation on the wearing of the uniform that impresses 
the recruit on being neat and correct in the wearing of the uni 
form. Anyone walking down the street of any town or city can 
see the importance of this. The Sad Sack appearance reflects no 
credit on the interest seniors take. Regulations should be stressed 
in this section too. 

\fter this comes the assignment to the outfit. Let’s try to get a 
higher caliber of men in the combat divisions. Good soldiers are 
hard to find so let’s forget civilian complaints on this and keep 
entrance requirements high—damn high. 

The next part is a lecture (or lectures) on the outfit of the 
recruit. This makes for the start in esprit de corps, a part that has 
been sadly neglected. Most cases of AWOL, desertion and just 
plain goofing off can be traced to the fact the boys don’t give a 
damn for their outfit. This is a job for the old men to teach the new. 
[he average rookie (a distasteful word, “training private” would be 
better.) watches the NCOs and older men. This is what makes or 
breaks an outfit. Let's build up the esprit de corps! 

Next is basic drill. Corporals and sergeants should handle this. 
Othcers and first-graders should stay in an advisory capacity as these 
other NCOs need this chance to improve their ability and gain 
confidence in themselves. Officers butting in tend to tear down 
respect for these junior NCOs. It shows up later in daily work and 
hnally combat. Company size drill of course is conducted by the 
CO and his officers. 

Marksmanship is next. Teach the men the value of their basic 
arm and respect for it as a deadly weapon. Too many people in 
this army treat a .45 or M1 like a toy. Bring back extra pay and 
marksmanship medals. 

Next is classes and field work. This is where the men learn and 
then apply what they learn. It also shows up the previous train- 
ing in a good or bad light. Let’s have it build up and not tear down 
the men. The progressive system is the best. Start at a minimum 
and work to a maximum. 

' he final week is combat maneuvers. This should be on division, 
or even corps, level. It'll cost dough but it'll pay off in a tiptop 
army and may save this country’s neck. This new system of Aggres- 
sor troops fits in here perfectly. Make it a warlike affair and let's 
have umpires and not visiting firemen. 

mes Wednesday morning—-the big day! The new soldier—and 
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I mean soldier—is now ready for graduation as a full-fledged mem 
ber as the new man of the division. Whoever reviews and awards 
him his reviewings should show a little interest in him. General 
othcers who show interest in their men can usually depend on these 
men in a pinch. One thing a poor private hates is to see a ranking 
ofcer swish down the line and nod to a few COs then take off for 
the local pub. The poor b—~ worked 14 weeks for this so I think 
he’d appreciate any personal interest a reviewing ofhcer can give. 
Class “A” uniform, khaki shirt, soft cap and cartridge belt are 
ideal for this formation. Not too burdensome yet very military in 
appearance. 

The awards? First the division patch. Let’s make this a proud 
thing to wear instead of any army store special. Next marksman 
ship medals and the Expert Infantryman Badge to Infantrymen 

Well that’s it. My ideas can be improved on and bettered but | 
do believe they have merit. 

S/Ser. Rosperr Ryan. 
82d Airborne Division 


Fort Bragg, N. C. 
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Former Enlisted Men’s Retirement 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


With reference to your section of The JourNnat on letters from 
various correspondents I would like to express my thoughts on the 
present system of retirement for former enlisted men who have 
held high commissioned rank in the Army of the United States. 
I have in mind the plight of several friends who held the perma- 
nent rank of master sergeant in the Regular Army including myself, 
one attained the rank of full colonel in 1944 and two others the 
rank of lieutenant colonel in 1943 and several others the rank of 
major in 1943, all of these men held positions of responsibility and 
commensurate with their grade, those who have since retired were 
required to revert to the grade of master sergeant and strong opposi 
tion was met when one of them was found physically unfit and 
attempted to retire in his commissioned grade. Take my own case 
I first enlisted in 1905 at 16 years of age. I served as a second 
lieutenant for 18 months in World War I and subsequently held 


the permanent grade of master sergeant by examination for 16 


years and retired as a master sergeant in 1936. I was neither fish 


nor fowl. I received the pay of a retired warrant officer, held the 


courtesy rank of second lieutenant and a captaincy in the Reserve. 

I managed to get back on active duty in December 1941, but not 
as a captain nor even as a second lieutenant, but as a master ser 
geant and two months later was commissioned a first lieutenant 


(Why not as a captain?—for I held that grade in the Reserve Corps 
for 17 years.) I was promoted to captain several months later and 
to major in 1942, on sheer ability, relieving a Regular Army colonel 
as a port chemical officer who had four years and a “superior” 
efficiency report in that job. I was informed by a brigadier general 
that he wished he could promote me to lieutenant colonel but he 
didn’t consider we former enlisted men had enough background to 
attain such high rank. Yet all through the war I was busily advising 
civilians in uniform in the grades of colonel and lieutenant colonel] 
how to soldier, and, as for that, I am still doing it in Germany. The 


Reserve officer with possibly 6 or 7 


pseudo rank of lieutenant colonel. After 7 years of superior efh 


ciency I am promoted to lieutenant colonel—not to serve in grade, 
however, but to be thankful for the crumbs and call myself a Ken- 
tucky colonel after I revert to the retirement list. Let’s quit kidding 
the old Regular Army noncom who knows his job and call a spade 


a spade and be done with it. 
Master SerceAnt, USA Ret. 
Mayor, Corps Military Police 
Seconp LizuTENANT, by Courtesy 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL, jawbone 


years of active service behind 
him is fighting tooth and nail to secure retirement and possibly we 
former Regulars will be permitted to hang onto the fringe of the 
reserve officer's retirement act and maybe, very unlikely, receive a 
chief warrant officer’s retirement pay. Recently they handed me the 


































































































































































































































































Infantry in Battle 

[his morning my phone interrupted in its usual big-head 
Hey, this is Al,” it sounded off 
1 text called Infantry in Combat? 


quarters manner “Do vou 


infantrymen have 
Yeah, we have a right good one: Infantry in Battle. I'm 

. . Why?” 

Well, | just had a call from Blank asking what we could 


use for a substitute text in ORC training because Infantry in 


sure that is what you are asking about. 


Combat, or rather Infantry in Battle, is out of date.” 

No, Infantry in Battle is not out of date. Who in hell is 
this vuy Bl ink | asked 
He is Colonel Blank—one of General Big 


pie k and ( hove | boys 


inyway 

Hle answered 
Man's 

[he conversation had been perplexing, and this closing 
inswer changed puzzlement into astonishment that an older 
otheer, holder of an important job, could not, or at least did 
not, differentiate between changing techniques and the never 
changing battle factors 
lt Infantry 


cations 


*? 
i 


in Battle dealt with the techniques of communi- 
of the servicing of guns, of tank driving, of animal- 
drawn transportation, or of the many other subjects which 
change with technological developments, it would have been 
out of date two decades ago. But Infantry in Battle deals almost 
entirely with constant factors, with principles which should 
be followed regardless of the nature of war, and with methods 
which, although not constant, are slow of change. And the per- 
ceptive soldiers can find in its pages many lessons of that ele- 
ment which changes the least of all, human nature. 

The key to the teachings of Infantry in Battle is in the topic 
ot Chapter l, 
\ll of the text reflects, “The leader who strives to re 


sentence “Combat situations cannot be solved 
by rule 
member what someone else did in some slightly similar situ- 
ition has already set his feet on a well-traveled road to ruin.” 
In other words, the purpose of Infantry in Battle is to assist po 
tential battle leaders to think and to analyze—its quality is such 
that it well fulfills its goal. Is such a goal out of date? 

Not even those who claim that Infantry in Battle is outmoded 
could refute, or even dispute, its accomplished objective—but 
they could point to the rare examples where the authors, per 
haps inadvertently, detoured onto the paths of techniques, and 
in their dealing with techniques, came up with ideas which 
quickly became obsolete. For example, one chapter describes 
the great difficulties of developing a coordinated—a winning 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for 
the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cere- 
brations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. 


infantry-artillery team. The authors could not foresee that the 
forward observer equipped with a light, easily portable, v 

radio would make easy what was always extremely difficult 
and at times was impossible, during World War I. Even 

the authors, in the matter of artillery communications “hit 
the nail on the thumb,” they still have much more accura 
than inaccuracy in their chapter, “Infantry-Artillery Team 
They say, “If the physical distance, and sometimes greater 
mental distance, that separates the infantry and the artiller 
on the battlefield is to be spanned, the following considerations 
should be observed: . . . Intellectual fiaison and mutual! fam 


t 


iarity between the arms, so that infantry will not call on a1 
lery to do the impossible, the unnecessary, or the unsuitabk 
while the artillery, for its part, will be capable of appreciating 
the infantry’s problems. . . . Determination by the artillery 
support the infantry when support is needed, even at some 
and to seek OPs that will enable artillery observers to follov 
the combat by direct observation. . . . . \ moral liaison, recip 
cal esteem, confidence and friendship, preferably persona 
friendship between the two elements of the particular infantry 
artillery team.” We had all of this, and more too, during 
World War Il—but the point is: we infantrymen in past wars 
did not always have the nearly perfect artillery support we ha 
in World War II and, if we become complacent, we might not 
have it in the next war. And there is still a bigger point in this 
chapter, a point brought out by analogy—we must correct th 
atrociously poor relations often found between infantry an 
tanks by: intellectual liaison and mutual familiarity bet 
the arms, so the infantry will not call upon armor to d 
impossible, the unnecessary, or the unsuitable; and determi 
tion by the tankers to support the infantry when support 
needed, even at cost. Again, may I ask, “Is this out of date 
In my opinion, the authors did err by exaggerating the limi 
tions and the great difficulties of night attacks. They are sound 
in writing, “Success in a night attack depends largely upor 
direction, control, and surprise,” but they proceeded to illustrat 
the text with many examples of disastrous failures and 
same time, to draw more conclusions from failures than from 
successes. But, on the other hand, they might be righ 
fight the next war with troops hastily and inadequately 
and weakly led, as were many of World War I, perh 
we would be incapable of repeating the successful 
tacks of World War IL. . . . Something to think about 
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possibly are a few other statements in Infantry in 
n up-to-date student can challenge, but I am sure 
ill be found minor. The score of factors, interestingly 
ed and logically analyzed, covered in the text are factors 
, battle leader must know and must understand. For 


- e: the obscurity of the battlefield, the desirability of 
sit ty of plan, the great need of understanding terrain, 
tin nd space, surprise, mobility, fre and movement, counter- 
ing adverse conditions by action—are these factors out of date? 

No, Infantry in Battle will be up to date as long as men 
fight with gunpowder on the ground—and I'll predict that if we 
ever do have an entirely new kind of warfare, consideration of 
many of the factors described in the text will influence the 


brain that guides the finger that selects and pushes the button. 
And here is hoping that when officers have time to keep ahead 
of their in-baskets, The Infantry School can publish Volume 
I of Infantry in Battle—and The Armored School can bring 
forth Armor in Battle. 
CoLoneL TRAVELER. 
1 ¢ 1 
The Unwelcome Guess 


| guess guessing is about the most important thing we need 
to do in military circles these days, and it seems to be about the 
toughest. The military mind has gotten so used to looking 
up in a manual that you don’t dare belch any more with- 
ut finding some instructions in black and white first and 
naking sure that everything in hearing is going to concur. 

It seems as if the more uncertain things get the more des 
perately a man clings to the few remaining crumbs of cer- 
tainty, like Eve clutching at a fig leaf in the Garden. 

You just wouldn’t believe how helpless the military mind can 
become until you try to get a staff officer to give a direct answer 







) some question, not specifically covered in print. If there's 
the slightest guesswork involved, he'll back off like a shy hen 
confronted with a rooster. Like as not if you get him cornered, 














he will come right out and propose appointing an ad hoc 

nel or an interdepartmental committee to consider the matter, 
vhich is just a way of spreading one big gob of responsibility 
ut thin enough to cover any resulting multitude of sin. 

[here's an awful lot of talk going on all the time about for- 
vard vision and bold decisions, but if you ask me, it’s beginning 
to look like the Army has stuck its head determinedly under its 

ind adopted the motto: “If ruin is indeed inevitable, at 
east it will have to come upon us unaware.” 

What | want to know is, how can you be bold if you can’t 
start to solve a problem unless the answer is listed in the back 
{ the book? The truth is, the answers we need today haven't 
been put in the book yet. It isn’t book learning we need—we 
need to write the book. 

Yet, we go right on looking backwards at the future. If it’s 
not in regulations, we ask the Future Planners. The Future 
Planners can’t give an offcial opinion until the Staff Opera- 
tors first provide a firm prediction of the future conditions. 
(he Operators can’t tell what the future conditions are without 
| Joint policy. The policy can’t go into specific detail because, 
n fact, it is a policy and policies are broad and general. So 
tter is referred to an ad hoc panel, which in turn calls for 
tific study, and the scientists search through their books 
t find the answer either. In the meantime, the Church 
P| to the Almighty, and He, in His wisdom, surveys the 
ene in inscrutable silence, well knowing that He can 
help only those who are willing to help themselves. 

\'so in the meantime, the public boils on in questioning 
n like a kettle of fish being stirred by too many cooks. 
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Off-the-cuff ideas about the future of the Army are a dime a 
dozen and worth just that on the average, but officially there 
hasn't been anything better contributed to the future of mili 
tary science since Hiroshima. 

That's why | say we need to do more guessing, and less 
gesturing, if we're ever going to get anything new in the books. 
Most everyone is ready to agree that we need to build a big 
new Army even if we have to do it on the installment plan. But 
everyone knows it’s got to be as far advanced over what we have 
right now as a P-81 jet job is over an old Keystone bomber; 
and we aren't going to negotiate the contract until we get some 
designs on the drawing board and block out in streamlined 
colors just how we expect to tie in new weapons, organizations, 
and operating controls to produce a fighting machine, 1960 
model. To do that we must use our imagination and the laws 
of chance, no matter how much it hurts. 

Uncle Sam is no sucker, and there never was a businessman 
yet who would be willing to invest his money in a new pro 
duction plant, or an automobile for that matter, until he has a 
pretty good idea of what is going to be delivered. 

Coronet Brasu. 


7 y 7 
Beware of a Greek Bearing Gifts 


For nearly a year the officer selection law has been dis 
cussed by army officers of all ranks and station. The intent of 
the legislation—to pick officers for promotion by selecting them 
rather than through promotion by seniority alone—was heartily 
applauded. 

But during recent months it became evident that the legis 
lation can be emasculated by interpretation of the original 
statute. First, when permanent major generals were being 
considered, the first interpretation of the law came into effect. 
No oflicer with less than thirty years’ service could be con 
sidered for a major generalcy; twenty-five years’ service was 
required for selection to a brigadier generalcy. This neat little 
interpretation barred several highly capable ofhicers who had 
shown they were capable of commanding divisions in combat 
In that respect it was a miscarriage of justice. Chalk up one 
gain for the “Greek conservatives’ who explained that it was 
for the “protection” of the younger ofhcers—if they were now 
selected for general’s rank, they might be eliminated in five 
years because of failure to reach the next higher grade 

Then came word that for the selection of colonels no one 
with less than twenty-five years’ service would be considered 
\gain, this was passed off as a “protection” for officers with 
less than twenty-five years’ service. The “protection” was ob 
viously for those who can only ride and not for those who daily 
show their capacity for higher rank. 

Then, notice was given that no officer with less than sixteen 
years’ service is to be considered for promotion to a permanent 
lieutenant colonelcy. Eliminated from selection by this arbi 
trary rule are hundreds of ofhicers who were colonels during the 
war and thousands of lieutenant colonels who won that rank 
during World War II. Contrary to the provisions of the law 
these officers are barred from selection by an outrageous inter 
oretation and a false idea of generosity. The favor being done 
all officers with less than sixteen years’ service, according to the 
Olympic gods, is that they are being given a little longer assured 
leasehold on their active service in the army. 

These examples of what can happen to legislation of good 
intent and aim, foreshadow what is to come. A captain or 
major, permanent rank, may according to the legislation be 
eligible for selection to the next higher grade one year after 
promotion to his present grade. But if the same arbitrary in 
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terpretations of the law are retained, it may be deci 
the officer should not even be considered for several 

Finally, let me paraphrase General Eisenhower's wo; 
he left the Army. There won't be any Marshalls and | 
if officer selection for promotion is not administered fa 
without regard to “protection” of the younger officer 
venting him from being considered for selections upw 


Ty 


ERs Again 


I have just finished reading AR 600-185 (January 16, | 45 
subject: Efficiency Reports. It includes the sentence, “| 


ite 
of the fact that each officer has the right to examine hi. eff 
ciency reports in the Department of the Amny as indicated 
above, the submission of efliciency reports does not relieve any 
commander or rating oflicer of the responsibility for continually 
correcting deficiencies and stimulating improvement the 
ofhcer being rated.” 
hat responsibility of the senior to aid in improving the 
weaknesses of his junior on whom he makes out efficiency 


reports is not a new idea. But it is an often neglected responsi- 
bility. So many senior officers either will not take the time t 
help improve their juniors, or else just avoid the strain of telling 
an officer of his faults face to face. 

Furthermore, just to tell an officer that certain jobs he has 
done are below par does not fill the need for correcting basic 
personality weaknesses. 

A commander must bring home clearly to each junior officer 
his personality weaknesses, so that he may correct them. The 
question is how to do it. 

Well, there are many ways, but here is a method that one of 
my commanders tried on me when I was a second lieutenant 

and I shall be forever indebted to him for it. 

The battalion commander decided to show each of the fifteen 
officers in the battalion our weaknesses in the list of things we 
were rated on in our efficiency reports—that is force, coopera- 
tion, loyalty, appearance, and so on. He had some mimeo 
graphed slips prepared with each of these headings listed in 
column, with space opposite each heading for entry of a 
numerical rating. He then distributed fourteen of these slips to 
each of us, with the name of a different officer of the battalion 
typed at the top of each slip. 

Every officer then rated every other officer in the battalion, 
giving him a rating numerically—from one to five—opposite 
each of the separate headings. The slips were not signed, but 
when completed were turned in personally to the battalion 
commander. The battalion commander then assembled and 
arranged the slips, so that for every officer there were in effect 
fourteen efficiency reports made out on him by the other 
officers of the battalion. 

Each of us were given these fourteen miniature ERs as pre 
pared by our contemporaries. We did not know, of course, 
who had made out any one particular report—but we did have 
fourteen separate opinions on our various characteristics. As 4 
result, if most of these fourteen miniature ERs rated vou high 


on “Personal Appearance” but low on “Cooperation’— then " 
was made unmistakably clear that you needed to develop yout 
“Cooperation.” 

Of course there are many other ways to comply wit) AR 
600-185 but no constructive comments ever did me as much 
good as did those fourteen informal little ERs. It’s an idea that 


others may want to try. It results in no psychological strains 
no hard feelings—and it clearly shows an officer what porson®! 
weaknesses he may have that he can improve. 
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One Can Make a Fight 
YOURSELF IN MARSHALL’S 


\CE. By James P. Warburg. Simon 
« Schuster. 93 Pages; $1.00. 
lames P. Warburg, one-time banker, 
uty director of the OWI, foreign cor 


; lent and free-lance writer, estab 
himself as half Cassandra and half 
\londay-morning quarterback. 


In one way he has rendered a service. 
yn ideas, which take up half his 
rve as a preface to an appended 
"y containing many of the im 
statements on foreign policy made 
the past couple of years—the speeches 
President Truman and Secretary Mar 
the reports of Krug and Harriman, 
comment of Acheson, and Hoover, 
laft and the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 
Warburg himself thinks, justly, that 
\merican foreign policy was, before the 


advent of Secretary Marshall, in a state 


{ some confusion; he does not always 
agree with the steps which Marshall has 
taken to straighten the policy out. He holds 
igain, no doubt correctly) that the na 
tions of the West, and the United States, 
have failed to grasp the Russian psychol 
ogy, and that the Russians, in turn, are 
needlessly afraid of the West. 

Recent events bear out his thesis of 
mutual misunderstanding; but they do not 
support his implication that we can reach 
in understanding with the present leaders 
USSR. Maxims to the contrary, it 


ikes only one man in a crowd to make 
4 heht. A man may shadow box to his 
hea content in a desert—but if he 


a few noses in a crowd, the 
will begin to distrust the explana 
accident. An individual conscien- 
/yector may turn the other cheek; 
nternational level, men who have 
fare of nations on their shoulders 
well assume the responsibilities of 
Stance. 
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Mr. Warburg has an excellent grasp of 
the factors which have put the United 
States in her present position vis-a-vis 
Russia; but he is inclined to load the onus 
of disagreement on the U.S., and to attrib 
ute to the Russian representatives an in 
nocently virgin fear of rapprochement 
which accords in no way with the record 
of recent history. 

Mr. Warburg opposes UMT because 
he feels that it is “dangerous, not only be 
cause it is provocative, but because it would 
train the young men of this nation to 
think in terms of war rather than in terms 
of peace, and to accustom themselves to 
obedience to authoritarian command rather 
than to the independent spirit of free 
citizenship.” And, he continues “Universal 
service to the nation in forestry camps, 
road-building, irrigation and flood-contro! 
projects or—better yet—in special scientific 
or technological training . . . is one thing. 
Universal military training under Army 
discipline is quite another.” 

One hears in the distance the ringing 
spades of the Hitler—Jugend—and the 
gobbled oratory of a totalitarian science. 
With due and deserved deference to Mr. 
Warburg, and his stimulating thumbnail 
sketches of recent history, this reviewer 


will take his Marshall straight.—J. C. 


Adventure in Covers 
KINGDOM OF ADVENTURE. By 
James Ramsey Ullman. William Sloane 
Associates. 411 Pages; Illustrated; In 
dex; $4.75. 


WORLD’S GREAT STORIES OF 
HUNTING AND ADVENTURE. 
Edited by Bradley Robinson. Robert 
M. McBride & Company. 384 Pages; 
$3.75. 

HORNED DEATH. By John F. Burger 
Standard Publications. 342 Pages; 
$6.50. 


The World's Great Stories of Hunting 


and Adventure is divided, generally speak 
ing, Into two parts. 

[he first part is an inferior potpourri 
of big-game hunting stories. Some are 
honestly written and excellent. Most of 
them vary from what looks like dramatized 
routine to something suspiciously like pure 
fiction. The hunters in these have no pat 
ticular reason for hunting—they are Vic 
torian adventurers, suffering from the 
ennui of the soldier between wars. Their 
self-written accounts of their exploits have 
a certain hysterical emphasis—as if the 
authors were trying to convince not only 
themselves but the public that they are 
heroes of no common degree, afraid of no 
elephant, buffalo, or rhinoceros whatever 

The second part of the book—on explo 
ratlon—rings somewhat. 

Kingdom of Adventure is a moderately 
satisfactory work. James Ramsey Ullman 
has lifted great sections of narrative from 
the writings of the men who have actually 
tried to climb Mount Everest, and tied 
them together with enthusiastic interpo 
lations which are supposed to sustain the 
story. 

His interpolations are unfortunate. He 
has an enthusiasm for adventure, for do 
ing things the hard way, which does not 
fit well with the hard-grained, tight opin 
ions of the men who actually attacked the 
mountain. Their own accounts make the 
book notable for some really fine writing, 
and for notable sidelights on the vay 
flexible spirit and brutal will have matched 
themselves against an impassive, un 
climbed rock. 

Horned Death stands, properly, a little 
apart in this company. John F. Burger has 
made his living for years in Africa in one 
way or another. Horned Death is his a 
count of adventures in hunting the African 
buffalo, commercially—not heroically 

The author took pains to avoid unneces 
sary heroism, learned the country, took his 


1That goes for lion and leopard too, by Gad! 
The reviewer 
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yume nunting iS an enypoy ible but 
matter-of-fact way of making a living. He 
writes from firsthand knowledge, and his 
knowleds has a favor the dilettante 
nnot synthesize He has a sense ot 
lapstick humor—witness his account of 
i n a hastily-mounted thorn tree. He 
hares with S. J]. Perelman a feeling for 
the incongruities of language I quote from 
yxccount of elephant hunting with the 
there would be a 
carcass from every side, 
ind then would follow a free-for-all fight 
for possession of the meat. Spears, knives, 
would fly in all directions. 
When fighting was in progress amongst 
ne faction, others would open the stomach 
nd as soon as the entrails wer dragged 
from the carcass another wild scramble 


would be 


ircass. Those who were able to effect an 


started to gain entrance to th 


entrance would remain inside and com 


mence operations from within. Frequently 


they would gorge themselves until they 
were unab to move ; 

Burger's book is good, honest, story 
telling ubject to criticism only by those 


who have effected entrance into an ele 
phant ind eaten themselves to sleep 
And now in brie Avoid the World's 
Great Stories of Hunting and Adventur 
Kingdom of Adventure has a lot of good 
riting in it, for mountaineers and stay 
it homes. Horned Death is a good book 
|. ¢ 


British Annual 


BRASSEY'S NAVAL ANNUAL, 1947 
Edited by Rear Admiral H. G. Thurs 
held. The Macmillan Company. 420 
Pages Illustrated; Index; $6.00 


The preceding fifty-seven issues of this 
famous British annual have been devoted 

recordin ? the world’s naval vear, but the 
1947 edition departs somewhat from the 
traditional pattern. Its preface partially 
but only parti illy—<« xplains this deviation 
In the years succeeding a great war, 


navies are 


occupied more in a reduction to 
1 peace establishment than in development 
of war potential; there is correspondingly 
little to chronicle in the year under review. 
This Annual is therefore devoted to fore 
casts of the future \ more complete 
explanation might be that today’s naval re 
search activities are so highly “top sec ret” 
that no book can even hint at their direc 
tion 

[his Annual is impressive in scope, un 
even in content 

Excellent chapters on “The Future of 
Naval Aviation” and “The Role of Sea 
Power in Global Warfare of the Future,” 
are offset by a distorted version of “The 
Defence of Australia,” which gives little of 
the U. S. contribution, and a dull article 
on the British maritime outlook. “The 
Operational Future of the Flying Boat” is 
hardly a major study. “Collaboration of 
Sea, Land and Air Forces,” “The Role 
of Sea Power in Global Warfare of the 
Future,” and “Inter-Allied Naval Co 


operation” are well worth reading. 
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Significantly, the final chapter in the 
book's main section is an excellent eye 
witness report on “The 1946 Atomic 
Bomb Trials.” Its author places an un 
erring finger on the dilemma of old-school 
naval men in an atomic era, quoting 
Mahan as follows: “Changes in tactics have 
taken place after changes in weapons 

which necessarily is the case, but the 
interval between such changes has been 
unduly long . . . an improvement in 
weapons is due to the energy of one or 
two men, while changes in tactics have to 
overcome the inertia of a conservative 
class 

Whether the U. S. Navy can success 
fully overcome this inertia is of prime im 
portance to all 

The final sections of the book contain 
reference and pictorial data on all the 
major ship types; tables of speeds, di 
mensions, etc.—excerpts from 
treaties and other material of interest to 
the student of naval affairs. 

Proof that there will always be an 
England is to be seen in the last paragraph 
on the “British Naval Year”: “Bird watch- 
ing is to be officially encouraged in the 
Royal Navy, and an Admiralty statement 
made known that, if support is adequate, 
a R.N. Bird Watching Society will be 
formed.”—Puim Ketry. 


peace 


Major Problem 


\LL MANNER OF MEN. By Malcolm 
Ross. Revnal & Hitchcock. 314 Pages; 
$3.50. 

Ihe Swedish scholar, Dr. Gunnar 
Mrydal, who wrote one of the best books 
on racial problems ever written, An Amer- 
ican Dilemma, wrote in that study a pas 
sage particularly suited as an introduction 
to a discussion of All Manner of Men. 
“To the great majority of white Americans, 
the Negro problem has distinctly negative 
connotations. It suggests something difh- 
cult to settle and equally difficult to leave 
alone. It is embarrassing. It makes for 
moral uneasiness . . . to many, [the Negro 
problem] takes on the proportion of a 
menace—biological, economic, social, cul 
tural and at times, political. A few see it 
as a challenge to statesmanship. To all it 
is trouble. These attitudes being mutually 
inconsistent with our moral attitudes, 
make us aware of our confusion and in 
consistency. Even the worst of us occas 
ionally see the incongruence of our state 
of mind concerning the Negro as a fellow 
man and American.” 

All Manner of Men grew out of Mal 
colm Ross’ experience as Chairman of the 
Fair Employment Practices Commission 
in the latter portion of its existence. Dur- 
ing the war years, the FEPC was primarily 
concerned with overcoming racial preju- 
dices among employers and employee 
groups so that industry might utilize more 
fully our vastly scarce manpower in 
furthering the war effort. Soldiers, sailors 
and marines, who were waging battle 
during this period, will have little stomach 
for the petty discriminations which hin- 





dered the war effort. It is quit 
that Mr. Ross was far from pk 
the situation as he found it. 

The opening portion is devot. 
early American background in 
religious prejudice. This leads 
wartime situation with which ) 
had his bitter experience. The « 
summarizes the arguments and 
certain government leaders who 
our quasi-ofhcial sanction of discri; 

The main section of the bool 
voted to recounting specific casi 
were handled by FEPC. They 
cross section of this country’s th 
the matter of discrimination { 
color or cred. All phases of th 
arguments came to the fore duri) 
panels. 

Racial crisis is not a subject th 


| 


itself to easy discussion. In amateu 
it can be an excéedingly dull {]| 
Manner of Men illustrates clearly tha 

can be a subject of consuming interest 
properly handled. All Manner of 
a thought-provoking book on on 
country’s and the Army’s most « 
sial subjects, written without ran 
with considerable literary skill.—R. F. ( 


What Ford Was and Did 
THE LAST BILLIONAIRE: HENR) 
FORD. By William C. Richard 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 422 Pag 
Index; $3.75. 


During his eighty-three years Henn 
Ford probably made more cars, mor 
money, and more enemies, than any oth 
man. For twenty-five years a casual remark 
by this weirdly inconsistent industrialis 
had high news value. Uneducated as 
was, his pronouncements on economics 
history, government, farming or marita 
life were picked up by the wire services 
of the world and widely discussed. He was 
damned by other industrialists as a ma 
who, with his unheard-of ideas of $5. 
a day for plant sweepers, was undermining 
the foundations of American industry. H 
was damned by labor leaders as the most 
vicious and heartless employer of then 
all. He said history was “bunkety-bunk 
and spent millions re-creating and moving 
historical buildings and settings. He work 
ed hard for world peace and brotherhood 
and financed the Dearborn Independ: 
and its long attack on the Jews. He | 
priceless violins to crossing watchmen an 
permitted his executives to be fired 
any reason or no reason, past loyalties ! 
gotten. Mr. Richards, one of the news 
men who was “accredited” to Ford, much 
as war correspondents were accred 
SHAEF or Third Army, doesn't attemp' 
to explain Ford’s complex persona H 
merely tells, in readable fashio: vhat 
Ford did and what he permitt: 
done in his name, and some ot 


tions that his acts caused. He rs 

middle course, indicating that th n 
aire was an admirable man in ma vays 
a fool in some ways, and a misun: crstov 


figure in many others. 
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Kord Motor Company is a fascin 
»nization, and Henry Ford was a 
rsonalitv. The man who financed 
ship spent huge amounts intim 
s own workers. The company 
vears told its customers “any 
ng as it’s black” lent its execu 

ns. Mr. Richards writes most 
Not the least of this book’s at 
s the lack of moralizing and 
s; we see Ford as one man saw 
1s he would like us to see him. 


Criticism of Government in Germany 


( \NY; WHAT NOW? By Joachim 
1. Ziff-Davis Publishing Com 

331 Pages; Index; $3.75. 
most expatriates, Mr. Joesten 
yjectively of Germany except when 
isses Prussia, Junkers, or Nazis 
vets rabid and his conclusions be 
reliable. He is, apparently, not a 
\ist nor even a fellow traveler, in 
his fulsome praise for the expe 
th which the Russians expropri 
| and industry in the land an 
facto for Poland and in the Rus 
ipation zone, and his admiration 
ficiency with which the Russians 
ting exorbitant human reparations 
many. Also Mr. Joesten trounces 
1 military government personnel 
nefhciency with which they op 
r zone and for their attempt to 
ve the institution of private prop 
Germany. Thus he appears to 
: Socialist since he is both critical 
temptuous of the failure of the 
tish Labor government to socialize their 

!pation zone. 

Whatever his ideological bias, Mr. 
n has a good understanding of Ger 
past and present way of life, and h« 
us to criticize dispassionate ly the 
ments of the present German and 
thcials who are trying to get the 
back on its feet. Unlike most 
“out Germany, he has no cure-all 
His book is well written and r 
is a book neither pro-German, 
rican, nor pro-Russian.—CoLone! 


W. Me1 TON 


Munitions Control 
[ING ARMS. By Murray Sted 


Kings Crown Press. 150 Pages; 


back in 1935 when pacificism 
peak, a Congressional investigat 
mittee solemnly reported that the 
munitions makers for bigger and 
its was directly responsible for 
of the United States into 
Var I. War clouds were again be 
to loom over Europe and Congress 
eutrality legislation which pro 
nong other matters, for an auto 
bargo on the export of war sup- 
ither belligerent in event of war. 
Department of State a Munitions 
Unit was set up with responsibility 
ing exports, preparing statistical 
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reports on the arms trade, and assisting th: 
Department of Justice in the prosecution 
of illegal activities by exporters. The law 
made it difficult for France and Great 
Britain to purchase munitions in the 
United States and it encouraged Hitler 
ind Mussolini. 

Presently the neutrality laws were 1 
pealed and the information the Munitions 
Unit had accumulated about facilities in 
the United States for the production of 
munitions became of inestimable value to 
the war effort of the nation, while the 
unit itself became a vital adjunct to the 
administration of the Lend-Lease program 

Using the vicissitudes of the Munitions 
Unit as a case history, Mr. Stedman has 
made an excellent contribution to the 
science of public administration. The com 
petent, aggressive director of this functional 
unit battles with the State Department's 
geographical chiefs. He is transferred to 
wholly different assignment and the unit 
finds itself reporting to a series of policy 
making zealous executives who have been 
persuaded to spend a year or two in the 
public service—lawyers, college professors, 
\bout the time the 
current incumbent develops some unde: 
standing of the functions of the Munitions 
Unit, either hé resigns or else the unit is 


big busine sS men. 


transferred to a different division of th 
Department. There are no promotions 
the employees become frustrated and dis 
couraged. 

[he Department of Commerce had a 
subordinate agency concerned with thx 
licensing of commodities for export and a 
different bureau responsible for the prepa 
retion of statistical reports on the export 
of commodities. Munitions are commod 
ties: the Control Unit in the Department 
of State thus found itself involved in juris 
dictional difhculties with the Department 
of Commerce. 

Mr. Stedman is a facile writer and his 
book is written for the layman. The reader 
who is interested either in the export of 
war supplies or in public administration, 
can well spent an hour with the autho: 
watching the wheels go round in the Dk 
partment of Stat 
W. MeELToN 


CoLoNeEL PRESLEY 


We Must Stand Together 
THE STEEP PLACES. By Norman An 


gell. Harper and Brothers. 247 
$3.00. 


Pages; 


\ Nobel Prize winner who has spent his 
life working for peace, a sharp critic of 
the faults of British imperialism and 
American capitalism, says the time has 
come when the United States and Great 
Britain must stand shoulder to shoulder 
against Communist aggression. 

Had the two democratic, peace-loving 
nations made it clear in 1914 or in 1938, 
says Sir Norman Angell, that they would 
fight together against German domination 
of Continental Europe, it is unlikely that 
Germany would have gone to war. Both 
times Germany wanted Britain to remain 
neutral, Britain’s great philosopher-states 
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ON ACTIVE 
SERVICE 


By Henry L. Stimson and 
McGeorge Bundy 


This is the record of a great and 


simple man—one of America’s 


greatest public servants. 


Since 
1911 Henry L. Stimson, diplomat, 
Governor-General of the Philip 
pines, Secretary of State, and Sec 
retary of War, has served in some 
capacity of national trust under 
every president but Harding. The 
book deals mainly with the years 
of World War II when Stimson, 
as Secretary of War, participated 
in virtually every move—ques 
tions of the second front, the su 
preme commander, the difficulties 
between allies and the relations of 
Navy. He also dis 


cusses China. the Vichy deal, the 


Army and 


De Gaulle problem, evidence for 
and against Soviet Russia and the 
steps leading to the decision to use 


85.00 


the atomic bomb. 
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NOW HEAR 
THIS! 





NOW HEAR 
THIS! 


means something to doggies—and to 





everyone else who sweated out a sea 
voyage in wartime. Emergency drill, 
blackout, interminable mess lines—every 
announcement prefixed with “NOW 


HEAR THIS ... !” 


It means a lot more to Navy men—they 


had to live with the phrase al/ the time. 


NOW HEAR THIS was the Navy’s pre- 
fix to every announcement—from meal- 
time to battle stations. The phrase roared 
out of amplifiers once every couple of 
seconds. It means “Listen—dammit,” 
on a Navy vessel. It means, too, that 
there’s a Navy book out—the story 
of the Navy and its ships in World 
War Il—the easy-reading, information- 
packed story of how the watery half of 


the world got along in the war. 


$4.00 
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man reminds his readers, and both times 
Britain, ill prepared and hesitant, went 
to war without waiting to be attacked. 
Britain realized that she could not main- 
tain her way of life if Germany con- 
quered France. She preferred war to alien 
domination. 

Sir Norman Angell has spent much of 
his life in the United States and he under- 
stands the American people almost better 
than we understand ourselves, certainly 
much better than the Germans have under- 
stood us. Twice the United States at- 
tempted to maintain peace at any price 
when Germany threatened to overrun Eu- 
rope. Both times our strict neutrality laws 
led Germany to believe that we would stay 
out of the war because we realized, almost 
too late, that the destruction of the British 
Empire would be fatal to our own way of 
life. The United States, like Great Britain, 
in the final analysis preferred war to alien 
domination. 

Now it is Communist Russia which 
threatens Continental Europe. The small 
Saltic nations have lost their independ- 
ence. Poland and the Balkan nations are 
wholly controlled by Communist minori- 
ties supported by Red armies. Strong mi- 
nority groups in France and Italy pay their 
allegiance to Moscow. Both the United 
States and Great Britain have made it 
clear that they will never accept Com- 
munist domination. Russia’s leaders have 
reiterated a fanatical belief that the po 
litical integrity of Communistic Russia can 
be maintained only by the complete de- 
struction of both socialism and capitalism. 
Is war then inevitable, asks Sir Norman 
Angell? 

The author says that, even now, war is 
not inevitable. The dictatorship of Com- 
munist Russia, the monarchy of socialist 
Britain, the republic of capitalistic Amer- 
ica can still live together in amity. But 
Russia must be made to understand that 
the United States and Great Britain will 
stand together against Communist destruc- 
tion of the political integrity of the na- 
tions of Western Europe. Russia believes 
her own way of life depends on the ex- 
tinction of capitalism and socialism: Great 
Britain and the United States must demon- 
strate their willingness to tolerate Com- 
munism in Asia and Eastern Europe. 

Will the United States and Great Brit- 
ain meet the challenge? Sir Norman Angell 
optimistically believes they will. The 
Steep Places merits a place on the reading 
list of all those who participated in World 
War Il and hope to avoid World War III. 


CotoneL Prestey W. Metron. 


OLD CHINA HANDS AND THE FOR- 
EIGN OFFICE. By Nathan A. Pel- 
covits. King’s Crown Press. 349 Pages; 
$3.75. 

Historians and Far Eastern experts will 
enjoy this engaging study of how British 
Foreign Office policy (1860-1906) was in- 
fluenced by British businessmen concerned 
with China. The author ranged far and 
wide collecting his materials; during the 





war he served as an air intelliger 

Thoroughly scholarly, the book 
sented in readable style. It omits 
digressions which might have 

from its main theme, such as th: 
kidnapping of Sun Wén. The pu 
a new low-cost division of Colun 
versity Press and the American In 
Pacific Relations is the sponsorir 


for this volume.—P. M. A. L. 


It’s Funny 
LO, THE FORMER EGYPTIA By 
H. Allen Smith. Doubleday 
pany. 212 Pages; Illustrated; $ 


H. Allen Smith has written t] 
book. This will probably caus: te 
number of people to shoot themselves, and 
cause an even larger number of people 1 
rush to the nearest bookstore and buy 4 
copy, inasmuch as the great American 
book-buying public is divided into thoy 
who would not be caught dead reading on. 
of his books and those who think ly 
funnier than anybody since Petroleum \ 
Nasby. 

This particular book concerns the au 
thor’s not-so-triumphant return to Egypt 
the country of his birth, Egypt in this in 
stance being the natives’ name for South 
ern Illinois. As is usual with Mr. Smith's 
books, the excuses for its existence—th: 
trip back to Illinois and the reasons for the 
trip—are irrelevant and unimportant. They 
serve as a sort of clothesline on which he 
hangs as odd and hilarious an assortment 
of characters as ever inhabited anybody's 
old home town. Mr. Smith also deviates 
into any number of stories which seem t 
have struck his fancy while he was sitting 
at his typewriter, since they have no rela 
tion whatever to anything else in the book 
These run mostly to the adolescent whim- 
sies of the Smith offspring who, he claims 
are now old enough to defend themselves 
and have automatically become fair game 

Lo, the Former Egyptian! assessed as 
humor, is hardly in a class with the work 
of such masters of lunacy as the late great 
Bob Benchley and Stephen Leacock, but it 
is funny. Smith still wields a sharp needk 
and he still writes as if he enjoyed writing 
which, considering the sort of thing most 
publishers’ presses have been grinding out 
lately, ought to entitle him to some sort of 
a prize.—O. C. S. 


THE FACE OF ROBERT E. LEE IS 
LIFE AND IN LEGEND. By fos 
Meredith. Charles Scribner's Sons. !4° 
Pages; Illustrated; $5.00. 


Mr. Meredith considers Genera! Rober 
E. Lee “by far the most photogeni 0! 
of the general officers of both armies 
North and South.” The paintings, scu'P 
ture and photographs of General | ee tro" 
lieutenant of engineers in 183° ! 
death mask of 1870 amply confirm this 
view. Never before have so n like 
nesses of this great American sold «r bet 
gathered together. Nevertheless 
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t the author anticipated will un 
be shared by most readers. Mr. 
‘ \f writes: “If perhaps there is dis 
nt at the lack of a more rounded 
f pictures, the regret must be 
the feet of the General himself 
f his intense dislike of having to 
yotographs and artists.” And yet 
\| be grateful for the care with 
portraits have been arranged 
tated. Certainly this series of 
an essential accompaniment to 
B iv of Lee, showing as it does the 
ition from the carefree young 
the carewormn General of Appo 
| the college president of the few 


year°s. D. A. 


- WIRE SURGEON. By Alfred 
nstein, M.D. The Macmillan 
iy. 310 Pages; $3.00. 


S \ J-day there has been a spate of 
<perience books depicting the 
redible suffering of American 

f war under the Japanese. 
\ 6 good, some bad. All agree that 
irous indignities that were in 
probably unparalleled in the 
modern warfare. 
Dr. Weinstein’s book is one of the best. 





| 


, it combines a flair for language, 
st’s keen observation, and a 
irian’s warm understanding of 
kind—even of the brutal Jap guards. 
wise, Dr. Weinstein is also able to 
ind expose, without flinching, his 
ermost thoughts, including mo 
weakness that sometimes verged 
icking point. 
Weinstein was captured on Bataan. 
knocked about from one prison 
inother, in the Philippines and in 
intil the Japanese surrender. His 
th Japanese and other American 
| British doctors was interspersed with 
ame ls of punishment, when he did man 
d as ial labor and was beaten regularly 
| rough the background of his narrative 
great uns his love story—with a Viennes« 
yut it retugee he met in Manila; a girl who 
ught through the occupation in the 
ting lerground and who now is Mrs. Wein 
\tlanta, Georgia. 
» out J lhe atrocities he describes should not 
srt of forgotten and books like this will help 
member. The postwar crop of sol 
pecially, should read and _ heed. 


HE AMERICAN PEOPLE: A Study in 
il Character. By Geoffrey Gorer. 
W. W. Norton & Company. 246 Pages; 


Mr. Gorer, a British anthropologist, 

to the unconscious sources of our 
haracter, insofar as the inhabi 

such a vast, sprawling nation 

of groups with complex racial 

may be said to have one. He is 

npersonal, yet unsparing of his 

bee! S th many of his premises, an 

I will find it difficult to go along 
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THE GREAT ONES. 


Written from memory Che had four diaries ¢ 


yet one has a sneaking suspicion that he is 
uncomfortably close to the truth at times, 
although other sections seem to be based 
more upon a reading of Penrod and Bab 
bitt than upon actual observation. 

It is, perhaps, about as faithful a de 
lineation of American life as an American 
has ever turned out on the citizens of other 
countries. And some of his hard-to-take 
generalities implant a seed of distrust con 
cerning our own interprettions of our for 
eign cousins. In any case, it is a witty, 
sparkling book and one that is difficult 
to lay down.—J. F. I 


Books Received 
THE CAMPAIGN OF PRINCETON 
1776-1777. By Alfred Hoyt Bill. Prince 
ton University Press. 145 Pages; Index; 
Maps; $2.50. A study of the nine-day 
battle that probably saved the Revolu 
tionary Army. 


FLYING MINUTE MEN, Tue Srory 
oF Crvi Arr Parrot. By Robert E. 
Neprud. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 243 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.00. 


3yv Ralph Inger 
soll. Harcourt, Brace & Company. 308 
Pages; $3.00. Fiction—the love story of 
two very important people; by the au 
thor of Top Secret. 


IN HENRY’S BACKYARD. By Ruth 
Be nedict and Gene Weltfish. 
Schuman, Inc. 


Henry 
50 Pages; Illustrated; 
$2.00. Cartoons in color and text ad 
vancing the idea of the brotherhood of 
man. The text is based on Races of 


Viankind. 


ADVANCES IN MILITARY MEDI 
CINE, Two Volumes in SCIENCE IN 
WORLD WAR II. Edited by E. C. 
Andrus, D. W. Bronk, G. A. Garden, 
Ir., M. C. Winternitz, J. S. Lockwood, 
J. T. Wearn, and C. S. Keefer. Little, 
Brown & Company. 900 Pages; Illus 
trated; $12.50 (2 volumes). The two 
volume official record of medical progress 
in the war. 


THE E.U.P. CONCISE GERMAN & 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY _ together 
with a concise German Grammar. Dav- 
id McKay Company. 307 Pages; $1.50. 


THE E.U.P. CONCISE FRENCH & 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY _ together 
with terms and phrases. David McKay 
Company. 491 Pages; $1.50. 


TRIALS AND OTHER TRIBULA 

TIONS. By Damon Runyon. J. B. Lip 
285 Pages; $3.00. 
Six of Damon Runyon’s best newspaper 
stories, including the Hall-Mills case, 
“Peaches” Browning, Arnold Rothstein 


and Al Capone. 


pincott Company. 


THE TRIAL OF ALVIN BOAKER. By 


John Reywall. Random House. 283 
Pages; $2.50. Fiction—a Federal judge 
stands trial for the murder of his wife; 
not a mystery story 


FOR YOURSELF— 


A complete, convenient indoor 
rifle range, and a safe, accurate 
target gun. 


FOR YOUR FAMILY— 


An ideal “training aid'’—accu- 
rate shooting and hours of fun 


FOR YOUR PARTIES— 


An unbeatable crowd-pleaser 

and a real highlight in the 
game-room—or the living room, 
for that matter. 


FOR ALL YEAR ROUND— 


The perfect gift—lasting, the 
finest kind of sport, invaluable 
training for hand and eye; safe 
for children, more than accurate 
enough for the adult sharp 
shooter. 


Johnson Indoor Target Gun 
Complete with targets, pellets, 
backstop— 





EXTRA PARTS 
Pellet Carriers >.4 ea 
Propelling Bands 

(3 in package $.2 
Pellets (G5 to package) $.4 


Targets $.1 
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‘ste © tee 


The first volume of the 


Army's big official history! 


Organization Of Ground 
Combat Troops 


Here is the story of how we buil: 
our ground forces for combat in 
World War II. It is the story of 
the immense problems solved by 
General Lesley J. McNair and his 
staff and successors from 1940 
through 1945. 


$3.25 


Aspects of Current American 
Foreign Policy 


Che official State Department account 
and explanation of our foreign policy, 
as it is now being administered. Infor- 
mation of the utmost importance to 
every American. 


$.20 





THE CALCULATED RISK 
By HAMILTON FISH ARMSTRONG 


Che editor of Foreign Affairs proposes 
a solution to the deadlock between the 
USSR and the rest of the world. 


In THE CALCULATED RISK he out- 
lines a scheme by which democratic 
nations, working within the framework 
of the UN can establish a democratic 
program and go ahead with it, without 
Russia 


“All military men need a grasp of this 
plan, for it may well become the pro- 
cedure we shall be following.—The In- 
fantry Journal. 


$1.50 


Order from 
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rHE BEST IS NONE TOO GOOD. By 


Ralph G. Martin. Farrar, Straus & Com 

197 Page $3.50. <A reporter 

f ut what has happened to our vet 
in ter! what they found in 
home ( munities 


THE STRONG ROOM. By Jere H 
Wheelwright. Charles Scribner's Sons 
Page $3.00. Historical novel of 

ludor t es in England Lhe setning 
for much of it is in the Strong Room of 


the | ver of | yndon 


THE FIRST FRONTIER. By R. V 
Col in. Charles Scribner's Sons. 458 
Pag Illustrated Index $3.75 \ his 


of the early settling of \merica 


FORGING A NEW CHINA. By Law 
K. Rosinger. Foreign Policy As 


63 Pages; Illustrated; $.35 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
Wright Patman, M.¢ 
Publishing Company. 143 
Index $2.75 cloth 


paper-bound. The well 


OUR 
By th Hon 
Zitt-Davis 
Pages; Illustrated 
bound; $1.50 
known Representative in Congress poses 

| answers the 


in questions, many ol 
them significant, some of them inconse 


] 
quential 


PARNASSUS ON WHEELS and THI 
HAUNTED BOOK SHOP 
topher Morley 
296 Pages; $3.00. Christopher Morley’s 
two favorites, both about bookshops 


sy Chris 
Doubleday & Company 


\NSON JONES, THE LAST PRESI 
DENT OF TEXAS. By Herbert Gam 
brell. Doubleday & Company. 462 


Pages; Index; $5.00. A frank biography 


# the last president of Texas. 


DEMOCRACY AND PROGRESS. By 

David McCord Wright. The Macmil 
220 Pages; $3.50. The 
who has lectured on currency 
School of Military 


Government and has worked for various 


lan Company 
author 


problems at the 


Government agencies, offers a reason 
ible middle ground—back capital Left 
and capital Right—on which to build 
their political philosophy. 


IHE CASE BOOK OF A MEDICAI 
PSYCHOLOGIST. By Dr. Charles 
Berg. W. W. Norton & Company. 260 

Index; $3.50. Twenty-five ac 

tual case records provide an introduction 


to the practice of modern psychiatry. 


Pages; 


\ GUIDE TO CONFIDENT LIVING. 
By Dr. Norman Vincent Peale. Prentice 
Hall, Inc. 248 Pages; $2.75. A Doctor 
of Divinity places the old teachings of 
the Bible into modern psychiatric form. 


COPS AND ROBBERS. By O. Henry. 
Selected, and with Introduction, by 
Ellery Queen. The American Mercury. 
123 Pages; $.25. O. Henry's best de 
tective and crime stories. 


THE IDES OF MARCH. RB 
Wilder. Harper & Brother 
$2.75. The author of T] 
San Luis Rey uses ancient 
Caesar as the background of ¢ 
izing novel. 


ORGANIZING SCIENT] 
SEARCH FOR WAR. By In 
Little, Brown & Company 
Index; $5.00. The details 
organization of the nation 
after they were mobilized { 


AMERICAN FOREIGN SER\ By 
]. Rives Childs. Henry Ho 


Com 
pany. 261 Pages; Index; § An 
Analysis of the American For Sen 


Ice 


THE BUSINESS OF FARMING, By 
Herrell DeGraff and Ladd | 


Stead 
The University of Oklahoma Press 
244 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.00. A 
general manual of management for the 


farmer or would-be farmer 


DOCUMENTS OF INTERNATIONAI 
ORGANIZATIONS. — Prepared and 
published by the Staff of the World 
Peace Foundation. Yearly subscription 
$2.50; Single issue $.75. A 
bibliography 


le cted 


\ HOG ON ICE. By Charles Earle Funk 
Drawings by Tom Funk. Harper & 
Brothers. 214 Pages; Index; $3.00, “A 
famous dictionary editor traces the 

development of colorful 


phrases we all use.” 


origin and 


THE UNITED STATES AND ARMA- 
MENTS. By Merze Tate. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 312 Pages; Index; $6.00. 
“A... history and critique of the part 
the United States has played—or failed 


to play—in limiting armaments 


GERMAN REALITIES. By Gustav Stol 
per. Reynal & Hitchcock. 341 Pages; 
Index; Maps; $3.75. The publisher of 
The German Economist discusses the 
basic misconceptions which are probably 
making the German problem insoluble 
and peace in Europe impossible. En 
dorsed by Sir Norman Angel, Allen W. 
Dulles, and others. 


LOST BOUNDARIES. By W. L. White 
Harcourt, Brace & Company. 91 Pages; 
$1.50. The author of They Were Ex 
pendable and Journey For Margaret 
writes a true story of a family of Negroes 


passing as_ whites. 

TWELVE WALKED AWAY. By Mar 
guerite Gaylord Tate. Harcourt, Brace 
& Company. 150 Pages; $2 The 
story of the plane that crashed in the 


Swiss Alps with Army 4d idents 


aboard. 


FOUR MONTHS ON A JAP \\ \LER. 
By David R. McCracken. Robert M. 
McBride & Company. 225 s I 
lustrated; $3.00. An Army rides 
along as an observer. 
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